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BESIDE THE PATH THAT I AM WONT TO GO 
A SMALL WHITE TABLET STANDS. 

















ALF hid by tufted grass and scented 
weeds, 


Or buried deep in winter’s drifted snow, 
Beside the path that I am wont to go 
A small white tablet stands; its graving 
reads, 


“*Phylena.”?” Naught there tells of life or 
deeds ; 


No hint of hope on high or fear below, 


But only hope on earth. And this I 
know, 


No rosy flesh more eloquently pleads 
A dear regard than this unconscious stone. 
And yet ’tis not the dead, but those 


who live 
That build and blazon fair the monu- 
ment— 
Sweet, sin born selfhood’s sculptured part- 
ing groan— 


For they are one with God, and cannot 
grieve, 
Blessed with Nirvana’s infinite content. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


OF 1900—ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS OF THE DISPLAY, THE BUILDINGS 
ALONG THE SEINE REPRESENTING “ ANCIENT PARIS.” 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS OVER THE AISLE. 


Floral Wedding Decorations. 


BY LEONARD C. STEWART. 


THE FLOWERS THAT FRAME THE BRIDES OF JUNE-—BEAUTIFUL AND PERISHABLE DECO- 
RATIONS ON WHICH HALF A MILLION DOLLARS IS SPENT 
EVERY YEAR IN NEW YORK, 











The use of flowers as wedding adornments is so beautiful and appropriate 
a fashion that it is likely to be always in favor, but the choice of blossoms 
varies, and the style of their arrangement has entirely changed during the 
last few years. Instead of stiff ‘‘wedding bells’’ and horseshoes, the deco- 
rator now strives for a simple and unartificial effect. White and pink roses 
and white lilies are the favorite flowers, with ferns and palms for greenery ; 
but white peonies, apple blossoms, and daisies are also used. Indeed, the 
bride of June may choose almost any of the buds of early summer. 

As to the cost, a hundred dollars will make a pretty showing in a small 
church; a thousand can easily be spent in decorating a large one for ** the 
little ten minute service of brief words and endless consequences.”’ 





























‘ig for one year every woman who to have been expended on floral deco- 
celebrated her marriage in New rations and devote it to some speci- 


York should take the money that was fied object, the end of the twelve 
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months would see that particular cause 
richer by fully half a million dollars. 
Not that one would advocate such a 
move. A flowerless wedding would be 
as uncheerful to the guests as to the 
florists, whose trade is quite as honor- 
able an outlet for money as any other. 
But it is hard to realize that in a single 
city as much as five hundred thousand 


must charge for his years of experience, 
his knowledge of appropriate combina- 
tions, the education in taste he must 
have had, as well as his natural instinet 
for effects. In his way, he must be a 
trained artist, able to work with perish- 
able materials that give him no time to 
change and experiment. If any one is 
inclined to underestimate the decora- 





ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH, NEW YORK, DECORATED FOR MISS CONSUELO VANDERBILT'S MARRIAGE TO THE 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. THE ARCHES ARE OF WHITE ROSES, WITH LILIES ON THE ALTAR, AND 
A BACKGROUND OF PALMS; AT THE PEW ENTRANCES ARE TORCHES OF PINK AND WHITE ROSES. 


dollars is expended yearly on such a 
frail luxury. 

Fittingly to decorate a church like 
St. Bartholomew's for the little ten 
minute service of brief words and end- 
less consequences, a thousand dollars 
may be spent without any appearance 
of lavishness, while no impression can 
be made on its vast interior with less 
than three hundred dollars. If a wed- 
ding is to be conducted on a smaller 
scale, a less imposing place for the cere- 
mony is usually chosen, such as the 
chantry of Grace Church, which may 
be made as pretty as any bride could 
wish for a hundred dollars. 

Of course, these sums do not repre- 
sent simply the cost of the flowers them- 
selves; part is the tax the decorator 


tor’s services, let him try to arrange 
flowers on a large scale without profes- 
sional aid. The beauty of the materials 
cannot overcome the uncertain touch 
of the amateur. 

Fashions in wedding decorations have 
changed very much during the last few 
years. The wired stem and the “ set 
piece” have utterly disappeared. No 
bride of today would take her stand un- 
der a hard boiled wedding bell, made of 
tightly wedged roses without visible leaf 
or stem. The massive floral wishbone, 
that once, with ponderous playfulness, 
overhung the ceremony, is as out of date 
as the horseshoe. The present age is 
not one of emblems, and we are tired of 
pretending to believe in superstitions. 
The beauty of the flowers is quite ex- 
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cuse enough for their presence, without 
cramping and twisting them to depict 
sentiments. : 

All flower decorations now are loose, 
irregular, and as unartificial as possible. 
Long stems and branching leaves are 
insisted on. The bride’s lilies of the 
valley and white orchids, instead of 
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ried “in the beauty of the lilies ”—the 
tall, white Lenten lilies from Bermuda, 
with yellow centers and churchly in- 
cense. White is always the favorite 
color, though several weddings have been 
made exquisite with apple blossoms, pink 
and fragrant,cut with prodigal disregard 
for the crop they foretold. When Miss 









































A NEW YORK HOUSE WEDDING (MISS CARPENTER’S)—BRIDESMAIDS AND FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


being wadded into a compact circle, 
are arranged in what is known as a 
“shower” bouquet, so that they look 
like a eareless sheaf of blossoms such 
as idle hands might gather on their way 
through a garden. Of course there is 
elaborate art underlying all this sim- 
plicity ; but so long as the effect is natu- 
ral, one need not consider the means 
that accomplished the end. 

There are fashions in flowers as in 
everything else. Most of the brides of 
the last few years have chosen to be mar- 


Dillon, daughter of Judge Dillon, was 
married in St. Bartholomew’s, the wed- 
ding party moved up the aisle under 
a succession of arches made entirely of 
apple blossoms, and studded with great 
white peoniés. ~ At the wedding of Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt to the Duke of 
Marlborough, at St. Thomas’ Church, 
the arches were of white roses, and these 
also covered the chancel gate, white Jil- 
ies being placed on the altar. At the 
pew entrances were torches of roses, 
pink alternating with white. Palms 








FLORAL WEDDING DECORATIONS. 
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VIEW FROM THE BACK—COLUMNS OF WHITE ROSES, WITH A BACKGROUND OF PALMS. 


THE DRAWINGROOM OF A HOUSE ON MADISON SQUARE NORTH DECORATED FOR A 
WEDDING (MISS STEVENSON’S). 
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played the same important part that 
they always have and always will, on 
almost every occasion that calls for 
ornamental effects. 

The decorator has a harder task when 
it is a conventional house that is to be 


effective, while yellow forsythia is typi- 
cal of winter. The chief laws of deco- 
ration are two—be true to your color 
scheme, and keep to masses of the 
same flower rather than many kinds in 
combination. 









































THE CHURCH IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, IN WHICH MISS CLARK AND MR. LAIDLAW WERE MARRIED. ON 
THE PEWS ARE LILIES AND SWANSONIA, TIED WITH RIBBON ; ON THE 
ORGAN LOFT ARE PALMS AND DAISIES. 


beautified instead of a church. Smilax 
and asparagus fern help to smother the 
too ornate, reduce chandeliers to a mere 
cluster of foliage, and bring cabinets 
and mantelpieces into harmonious in- 
conspicuousness. Portiéres are draped 
into flower curtains with roses and 
ferns, and ceilings hidden with long 
green festoons, from which heavy 
headed roses hang like bells. If one 
would be springlike, daisies are always 


Since most of the fashionable wed- 
dings come in spring, it is usually 
from among the spring flowers that the 
favorites are chosen. When people are 
married at other seasons of the year, 
they take very much what their fancy 
chooses. 

For summer weddings, where thin fab- 
ries are chosen and a fictitious air of 
simplicity maintained, sweet peas are 
always pretty, white for the bride and 
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rose colored for the bridesmaids. One 
summer bride carried simply a great 
bunch of exquisite maidenhair, which 
outlined itself delicately against her 
white gown. The bridesmaids were all in 
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chrysanthemums, white or pale yellow. 
White violets used to be the winter 
bride’s special token, but they have 
grown less popular, partly, no doubt, 
because they are so associated with fu- 




















ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, DECORATED FOR MISS DILLON’S WEDDING, 
WITH ARCHES OF WHITE PEONIES 
: APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


AND 

















white and green, and the effect was very 
cool and alluring. 

Fall weddings can be made resplen- 
dent with autumn leaves, great branches 
and trailing vines in their first glory 
serving as backgrounds for masses of 


nerals; and partly because, from the 
shortness of the stems, they do not lend 
themselves readily to the loose, spread- 
ing effects that are demanded now.* 

“* The illustrations accompanying this article are from pho- 


tographs taken for Messrs. Thorley & Company, New York, 
and are published by their courtesy. 
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‘ISABEL WARLAND” IN “THE 


THE STAGE OF THE THEATER AT GEORGIAN COURT, WITH MRS. GOULD AS ‘ 
TWILIGHT OF THE GODS.” 


From a copyrighted photograph by Byron, New York. 


George Gould’s Home at Lakewood. 
: BY KATHERINE HOFFMAN. 


GEORGIAN. COURT, THE GOULDS’ HOUSE AMONG THE PINE WOODS OF NEW JERSEY— 
AN AMERICAN COUNTRY PLACE, MODERN AND COMPLETE. 











The recent additions to the home which George Gould built for himself 
four years ago at Lakewood have made Georgian Court one of the most mag- 
nificent and complete country houses in the United States. Besides the 
house itself—a beautiful structure of gray brick in the Renaissance style— 
there are stables, polo grounds, a theater, and a casino, this last so con- 
structed that all sorts of athletic games may be held there. A running track 
as large as that in [Madison Square Garden will be one of the features when 
the casino is completed. 

Georgian Court permits of entertainments on a large scale, and the 
building of this casino will permit the comfortable housing of a small army 
of guests. The house itself contains many art treasures, and is very 
richly furnished. It is the favorite home of the Goulds, who are thoroughly 
devoted to outdoor life and sports. 
































HERE is one thing upon which the which lives in the country and “ goes 


little colony of invalids and holi- up” to town, instead of dwelling in 
day makers at Lakewood, New Jersey, town and going down to the country— 
particularly congratulates itself. That a distinction full of difference even 
is the fact that dwelling “in its midst ” when the amount of time spent at each 
is the one rich American family which — place is about equai. 
reverses the usual American custom: It is a curious thing that in spite of 
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the spread among us of English cus- 
toms, characterized by the social satir- 
ist as an evidence of Anglomania, the 
George Goulds are practically the only 
members of the fashionable set who 
have their year around dwelling in the 
country. Others have country houses 
scattered thickly over the face of the 
earth, but “home” is always within 
sight of the glittering tangle of Fifth 
Avenue vehicles. They are the Knick- 
erbockers or whatnot of New York and 
Lenox and Newport and so forth; but 
the Goulds are the Goulds of Lakewood 
and New York. It is in the gray house 
among the New Jersey pines that they 
have built that most intimate hearth 
which makes one place in the world, and 
only one, home, though a man have hab- 
itations broadcast. 

It is distinctly a show place. On the 
first day of their sojourn, the guests at 
the ornate caravansaries of the town 
leave their palm lined corridors, their 
sun parlors, their big fireplaces, their 
deep cushioned chairs, to drive or to 
stroll out to Georgian Court. They 


date their first engagements with the 





GEORGIAN COURT—DRIVING THROUGH THE GROUNDS. 
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sight of the Goulds’ house as the fixing 
point. This one will take the new baths 
after she gets back from a walk out to 
the Goulds’. That one wishes to go to 
the Goulds’ before the doctor comes. 
The result is that the pine bordered 
road between the hotels and Georgian 
Court, on a clear forenoon or afternoon, 
is as full of flashing harnesses and shin- 
ing carriages as Fifth Avenue just be- 
fore the winter twilight. 

The place is worth the pious pilgrim- 
age made to it. The house stands at the 
head of Lake Carasaljo, in the heart of 
a pine grove. From a distance the eye 
is caught by a glitter—a broad bright- 
ness, shining through the dark col- 
umns of the trees. It might be a patch 
of snow blown against some wide hill- 
side; but it quickly resolves itself into 
a house seeming low and very wide to 
eyes accustomed to narrow, straight, 
box shaped city architecture. 

The house was built in 1896, when 
George Gould finally decided to adopt 
the life of a country gentleman, to give 
his children a country training, and in- 
cidentally to be taxed as a resident of 
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New Jersey rather than of the metrop- 
oplis. It is in the style of the French re- 
naissance, built of light gray brick and 
terra cotta. The front is a hundred and 
twenty five feet long. The grounds are 


The entrance to the house is by way 
of a shallow flight of marble steps, 
rounded slightly, in the middle of the 
front. When the doors of glass and 
wood have swung behind a guest he 









































MRS. GEORGE GOULD. 


From her latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


surrounded by a high fence of wrought 
iron with bases and occasional posts of 
the same glittering gray stone of which 
the house is built. 

Shining out from the somber pines 
are small buildings of the same style 
and tone as the house itself—a lodge at 
the gate, and a stable opposite the en- 
trance to the dwelling. <A graceful 
bridge spans the little lake in one place. 


finds himself in a hall which is an ideal 
of splendor and at the same time of 
comfort. 

In the first place, it is big. It must 
take up at least a third of the front 
length of re al and it is deep in 
proportion. From the left, as one en- 
ters, a flight of marble steps curves up 
to a gallery on the second floor, which 
juts out over the hall and is supported 
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by marble pillars. The gallery is railed 
in by marble, effectively carved to seem 
airy and graceful, and over the rail hang 
draperies of richest dye and softest 
weave. 

The hall is a glow of color. The walls 
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All this sounds almost too splendid 
for a home. It would seem better to 
befit a palace, which no one ever re- 
gards as a home. But so dexterously is 
the brilliancy subdued with hangings 
blending with and yet toning down the 









































* GEORGE GOULD AND HIS DAUGHTER MARJORIE. 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


are covered with crimson silk, against 
which the marble pillars and rail shine 
lustrous. The floor is covered with 
rugs, marvels of oriental light and 
shade. The chairs are fit for the coro- 
nation seats of kings—deep, soft, gor- 
geous in uphoistery and carving. There 
are bronze figures and marble statues 
that gleam against the blazing back- 
ground. 


general brightness, that one scarcely 
realizes the white and red glare of the 
background. 

Pillars and marble stairways, gal- 
leries and bronzes, do not of themselves 
spell home comfort, however correctly 
they may spell grandeur. But here 
again the dexterity—or perhaps, more 
fitly, the spirit—of the furnisher has 
worked to make magnificence homelike. 
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GEORGIAN COURT—THE DRIVEWAY LEADING TO THE STABLES. 


There are cushions, there are window 
seats, lounging nooks, and corners. 
There are green potted things, sweet 
and simple, and away to the right, 
through glass doors, there is the massed 
greenery of the conservatory. All this 
adds the note of delicacy and of home- 
likeness which would otherwise be 
wanting. . 

It is around the top of this hall that 
one of the most beautiful friezes in 
America is painted. In figures that are 
at least half life size, the Canterbury 
pilgrims wend their pious way—amiller 
and lawyer, cook and prior, nun and 
wife of Bath—all in the story telling 
democracy that Chaucer pictured. 

Oif this big hall open in different di- 
rections the various common living 
rooms. 'T’o the right is the library, with 
windows staring into a mystery of pines. 
It is a substantial looking room, devoid 
of the glitter and the brightness that 
make the hall attractive, but having a 
dignity and solid comfort of its own. 
The walls above the low bookcases 
which line the room are covered with 
stamped leather. The chairs are deep, 
inviting ones of dull hued tapestries. 
The library table across the middle of 

2M 


the room is massive. The window seats 
are wide. 

Beyond and besid@ it, the conserva- 
tory is a mass of restful green and deli- 
cate bloom. At the other end of the 
hall is the billiard room, and lying along 
the back of the hall, opposite the front 
entrance, are the drawingroom, the 
musie room, and the diningroom. 

To go from one to the other of these 
is to make a progress from one scene of 
delicate charm and color to another. 
All the deep warmth and blaze of the 
entrance, and all the somber state of 
the library, are left behind. There are 
soft pinks and pale restful greens here. 
There are cabinets full of costly fragil- 
ities. Everything is exquisite. They 
are rooms set for the most courtly 
amenities, the most airy brilliancies, of 
existence. Even a boor would be forced 
by an unrecognized sense of the har- 
mony of things to modulate his voice 
and to polish up his thought here. Yet 
the general effect of the rooms is simple. 

In the drawingroom the tone is pale 
green. The walls are hung withit, The 
floor-is spread with it. It is the predom- 
inating note in the tapestries that cover 
the chairs. In one cabinet there are 
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GEORGIAN COURT—THE ENTRANCE 


fans—miracles of gauze and lace and 
. o 
pearl and art; mm another there 


boxes, inlaid, medallioned, and 
jeweled. 

The music room, like all 
the others, looks out into a 
grove of pines. Apparently it 
blushes for its own lightness 
of character when it con- 
fronts those solemn creatures 
of the wood, for its scheme of 


color is all roseate 


LODGE, 


walls and floor and 





are tapestried chairs. 

















The diningroom is in green, 
like the drawingroom, but in 
green of a much darker tone. 
On a dark sideboard there is 
an imposing array of.massive 
plate, and on the table all the 
time, whether the family is in 
Lakewood or New York, there 
are fresh flowers massed. 








GEORGIAN COURT—THE STABLES. 














Now, all these things, though indic- 
ative of wealth, and therefore doubt- 
less worthy of all respect, do not in 
themselves indicate much more. Were 
they the sum of the furnishings, one 
would only be able to say of Mrs. 
Gould that she evidently had a large 
bank account and ‘a conscientious and 
artistic upholsterer. But the little 
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GEORGE GOULD’S HOME AT LAKEWOOD. 
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the corners of the photographs. Mrs. 
Gould herself is everywhere—standing, 
sitting, smiling, severe, with one baby 
or with a group of her children, or 
alone. That is not altogether wonder- 
ful. Mrs. Gould’s portraits are a dis- 
tinct adornment to any room. 

The art gallery of the house is the 
balcony over the entrance hall, though 


7 er we 


GEORGIAN COURT—A PATH IN THE PINES. 
From a photograph by Miss Floride Green. 


things that make the decorations of 
simpler homes, and give their atmos- 
phere to all homes, are not lacking here. 

Take the matter of photographs, for 
instance. Here on one mantel shelf is 
the master of the house in the habili- 
ments he most affects of late—the high 
top boots, the baggy trousers, the hunt- 
ing coat and stock of the cross country 
rider. There, flanking each side of an- 


other shelf, are the Castellane babies, 
their names written angularly across 





there are beautiful paintings and rare 
etchings and engravings in the library 
and drawingroom. On this long wall, 
admirably lighted from the entrance, 
are oil paintings, new and old. Mrs. 
Gould is here at full length, in company 
with a notable collection of Madonnas 
and landscapes. 

The theater, in which a famous dra- 
matic entertainment was held not long 
ago, is over the stables. It seats about a 
hundred and twenty five people, and is 
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as perfectly equipped in its small way as 
a big playhouse. The scenery is admira- 
bly arranged. The stage furnishings 
are rich and simple. The general color 
scheme of the auditorium is dark red re- 
lieved with gold. 

The stables are built of the same 
brick and terra cotta as the house, and 
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one of the most remarkable country 
house embellishments in the United 
States. It is a private casino, now in 
process of construction on the Goulds’ 
private polo grounds. 

The casino is building primarily in 
the interest of sports. There will be a 
race track equal in size to that in the 









































DRIVEWAY AND BRIDGE IN THE GROUNDS OF GEORGIAN COURT. 
From a photograph by Miss Floride Green, 


are in the same French style. They are 
finely stocked, for since Mr. Gould has 
become a thoroughgoing country gen- 
tleman he takes the greatest pride and 
interest in his horses. He has big, 
heavy hunters to follow the hounds with 
the Lakewood hunt, and he has polo 
ponies to wheel and gallop about the 
polo grounds. 

About a quarter of a mile away from 
Georgian Court itself and its park is 


Madison Square Garden, and all the 
arrangements for all the games contem- 
plated will be of corresponding dimen- 
sions. In addition there will be forty 
bedrooms and half as many bathrooms, 
so that a house party of great size can 
be easily entertained, or at any rate 
easily housed. 

One does not need to be long in Lake- 
wood to discover the charm which would 
make a multimillionaire choose it for 














GEORGE GOULD’S HOME AT 
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GEORGIAN COURT—A FRO 


his home—even apart from its moder- 
ate scale of taxes. There are pines 
everywhere. 

There are beautiful roads over which 
the Goulds drive and ride and along 
which the Gould children wheel. There 
are country clubs of various sorts. Mr. 
Gould may play golf, or chase the wily 
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anise bag, or risk his neck in the pur- 
suit of a polo ball, just as his momen- 
tary fancy leads him. There are other 
country seats in the region to supply the 
necessary feeling of neighborliness. Al- 


‘together, it is not-at all remarkable that 


the Goulds are so attached to Georgian 
Court as to name it their home. 











GEORGIAN COURT—THE ENTRANCE GATES. 


From a photograph by Miss Floride Green. 








The Truth About 
The Mormons. 


BY C. C. GOODWIN. 


A CANDID SKETCH OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
LATTER DAY SAINTS, BY THE EDITOR 
OF THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE. 


The story of the [Mormons is one of the 
strangest chapters of American history. 
It began with Joseph Smith in Missouri 
and Illinois ; then came the murder of that 
extraordinary prophet and charlatan, the 
toilsome journey through the desert, and 
the settlement in the promised land of 
Utah. There, as the pioneers multiplied 
and prospered, a community developed 
whose conflicting elements once brought 
about a smoldering civil war, and still 
present remarkable religious, social, and 
political conditions. 


D URING the last few months na- 

tional attention has again been 
drawn to the Mormon system. To many 
people that system is a perpetual mys- 
tery. That it could spring from such a 
source, could grow and expand, with its 
professions and practices, under the 
searchlight of the intelligence of the 
nineteenth century, seems at first blush 
unaceountable. But is the Russian 
thistle discouraged when its seed is car- 
ried by vagrant birds or winds and 
dropped on a rich soil? 

As a rule candid men, when they seek 
fairly to investigate Mormonism, recoil 








JOSEPH SMITH, THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM— 
BORN 1805, DIED 1844. 


on the very threshold. The parents of 
Joseph Smith are the first stumbling 
block. A father that searched for 
buried treasure with a stick of hazel, 
that sold blessings at three dollars each, 
that in his person filled all the require- 
ments of a vagabond; a mother that was 
low, vulgar, mercenary, and utterly’ un- 
truthful—what could be hoped for from 
the son of such a pair? 

The son was in childhood an expert 
vagabond, a gipsy in character, intent 
chiefly on obtaining advantages with- 
out labor. His first prompting seemed 
to be a lust for money; his second, for 





AN OLD TIME HOUSE ON SECOND EAST STREET, SALT LAKE CITY, BUILT BY A MUCH MARRIED MORMON. 


















power, and, when prospered, the animal 
within him materialized and thence- 
forth dominated his life. 

When Sidney Rigdon drifted away 
from Alexander Campbell, the founder 
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ing by night, hastily, pursued by 
creditors. Next they are heard of in 
Missouri, claiming a divine authority 
to take what they wanted ; and when the 
Missourians objected, Rigdon broke out 
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THE STATUE OF BRIGHAM YOUNG, SALT LAKE CITY, WITH THE MORMON TEMPLE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


of the Disciples of Christ, he foynd in 
Joseph Smith a means through which 
to work. He doubtless intended to es- 
tablish a creed, even as Campbell had; 
but the uncouth Smith had the stronger 
nature of the two, and it became Smith’s 
creed. What Smith lacked in education, 
Rigdon supplied, and the deviltry in 
each, both, as tenants in common, drew 
upon, 

We find them starting, without capi- 
tal, a bank at Kirtland, Ohio; next leav- 











in denunciations against those who 
persecuted God’s people—a cry on 
which the changes have been rung for 
three score years. Their claim to a 
right to take what they pleased was 
founded on a revelation received by 
Joseph Smith, which reads as follows: 
Behold, if is said in my laws, or forbidden, to 
get in debt to thine enemies (the Gentiles), but, 
behold, it is not said, at any time, that the Lord 
should not take when he please and pay as seemeth 


to him good. Wherefore, as ye are agents, and ye 
are on the Lord’s errand, and whatever ye do ac- 
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cording to the will of the Lord is the Lord’s busi- 
ness, and he has sent you to provide for his saints. 

Then came the indictment of the pair 
on manifold felonies, and the driving of 
the people from the State. 


JOSEPH SMITH AT NAUVOO. 


The next scene is in Nauvoo, Illinois. 
A deluded man gave them a site for a 
city; a cultivated scamp wrote a charter 
for them; a hierarchy, which was a pure 
despotism, was established. An army 
was organized—the Nauvoo legion; 
Smith was elected lieutenant general, a 
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been received by the inhabitants of IIli- 
nois as an afflicted community fleeing 
from the barbarities of the Missourians, 
their prophet was killed and they were 
ordered beyond the boundaries of the 
State. 

Joseph Smith was a queer compound. 
In an article published in the Deseret 
News, last Christmas, President Snow 
of the Latter Day Church wrote that he 
knew that God and Christ came in per- 
son to Joseph Smith. On the other 
hand, Dan Rice, of ancient circus fame, 
told the writer, some years ago, that he 





THE LION AND BEEHIVE HOUSES, BUILT BY BRIGHAM YOUNG FOR HIS NUMEROUS FAMILY. 


staff was attached, and all were uni- 
formed in a way to make Aguinaldo’s 
gold collar pale. The Danites, or De- 
stroying Angels, were likewise estab- 
lished, and public announcement made 
that Smith and Rigdon would be candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
of the United States. Polygamy was 
secretly introduced and shamefully 
practised, and the building:of a temple 
was begun. 

The play might have had a longer 
run, but not care enough was exercised 
regarding the property rights of out- 
siders. Phineas Young, brother of 
Brigham, said their troubles all came 
from that. Then the chiefs dealt with 
and betrayed both political parties, and 
in just five years after the people had 


knew Joe Smith intimately at Nauvoo; 
that one day Smith said to him, “ Dan, 
the people are growing restless. We 
must give them a thiracle. The river is 
muddy; you build, on the quiet, a plat- 
form, and anchor it about a foot below 
the surface of the water. I will walk 
on the water.” “ Well,” Rice went on, 
“T fixed the platform all right, only 
about twelve feet out from shore I left 
out a couple of planks. Smith walked 
the water all right until he came to 
where the planks were out; then he went 
down and the miracle was smashed all 
to smithereens.” 

I thought Rice was romancing, but T 
believe his story as much as I do that of 
President Snow. 

I have heard men declare that Smith 
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AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE TABERNACLE. THE BUILDING, COMPLETED IN 1867, IS 250 FEET LONG, 150 
FEET WIDE, AND 80 FEET HIGH, AND ITS INTERIOR IS A SINGLE CHAMBER, WITHOUT. ANY ; 
SUPPORTING PILLARS. q 
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THE AUDITORIUM OF THE TABERNACLE—WITH THE GREAT ORGAN. THE TOTAL SEATING CAPACITY IS 
ABOUT SEVEN THOUSAND. 


THE MORMON TABERNACLE IN SALT LAKE CITY, 
From photographs by Savage, Salt Laké City. ats 
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THE EAGLE GATE, ORIGINALLY ERECTED BY BRIGHAM YOUNG AS AN ENTRANCE TO HIS PRIVATE 


GROUNDS. 


must have been a clairvoyant. I think 
he possessed hypnotic powers, for some 
good men who were disgusted with what 
they saw in Nauvoo, and abandoned the 
organization, still, long afterwards, in- 
sisted that Smith was gifted with 
prophetic ability. 
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THE GRAVE OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. IN HIS 
BURIED IN A VAULT SO STRONG 








WILL 
AND HEAVY 


IN 1890 ITS PEDESTALS WERE HEIGHTENED TO ADMIT THE PASSAGE OF STREET CARS. 


It is said that Indian fakirs can show 
to an audience trees springing out of 
the pavement, budding and blooming, 
and men ascending ladders towards the 
sky; but that a photograph of the 
scene, when developed, shows the fakir, 
and nothing more. Could some one 
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DIRECTED THAT HE SHOULD BE 


ROBBERS. 


PRESIDENT YOUNG 
AS TO DEFY GRAVE 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG, WHO LED THE MORMONS TO JOHN TAYLOR, WHO SUCCEEDED PRESIDENT YOUNG— 
UTAH—BORN IN 1801, DIED IN 1877. BORN IN 1808, DIED IN 1887. 








WILFORD WOODRUFF, WHO SUCCEEDED PRESIDENT LORENZO SNOW, BORN IN 1814, THE PRESENT 
TAYLOR—BORN IN 1807, DIED IN 1898. PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH. 


THE FOUR PRESIDENTS OF THE MORMON CHURCH IN UTAH. 
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THE ANNEX TO THE MORMON TEMPLE. IN THIS BUILDING IS THE OFFICE OF THE RECORDER OF THE 
TEMPLE. 


have snapped a kodak at one of Smith’s ajolly, boon companion when “ off 
miracles, I suspect that nothing could duty.” I believe that he made Mahomet 
have been developed from the negative. his model. What he would have been 

All agree that he was a magnetic man, had _ he lived twenty years longer it is 
with a great sense of rude humor, and hard to imagine, for he was growing in- 











THE ASSEMBLY HALL, A MORMON MEETING HOUSE USED FOR THE STAKE PRIESTHOOD AND BY THE 


GENERAL CONFERENCES. 
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tellectually. The death mask of his face 
resembles much the picture of the 
mummy face of Rameses II. 


THE REIGN OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


After Smith’s death, Brigham Young 
succeeded to the presidency of the king- 
dom. An extraordinary man was he. 
He either had no religious belief, or, like 
Joshua, he held that all men not of his 
ereed were enemies whom he was not 
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hamlet, bevies of children came out and \ 


strewed his path with flowers. Still, 
there was nothing of the hero about 
him, and in business many of his trans- 
actions showed utter selfishness, to use 
no harsher term. 

He had credit for a thousand things 
which he never did; a great many things 
that he did do were mercifully elimi- 
nated from his history. He was a good 
organizer, so far as advice went; he 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF UTAH—A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE WASATCH RANGE, 
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From a painting by a Utah artist, H. L. A. Culmer. 


bound to regard. He claimed the right, 
as the vicegerent on earth of Almighty 
(iod, to rule the people in all things, and 
he certainly did so rule them while he 
lived in Utah. I believe that at heart 
he was utterly selfish, that he loved 
power, money, and women above all 
other things, and those in the order 
named. With his strong animal nature, 
he still could be winsome when he tried, 
and he had a magnetism about him 
which fascinated women—at least, such 
as believed him a seer and prophet— 
and controlled men. The reverence 
given him in Utah was marvelous. When 
he traveled people turned out and es- 
corted him from town to town; men 
went before and cleared the road of 
stones and roots; as he approached a 





utterly lacked in mastering the details 
that lead to success. 

He fastened the hierarchy on Utah. 
He was evidently fascinated by the ex- 
ploits of Solomon, and desired to emu- 
late them. He founded the temple at 
Salt Lake, and built other temples; he 
walled in large areas of the city; he took 
wives by the score, and collected tithing 
from the people. It was he who had led 
them to Utah; he directed where they 
should plant their first stakes in the wil- 
derness, and his leadership was never 
challenged. 

The story of the journey of those pio- 
neers from the banks of the Missouri to 
Utah is a touching one. They were ex- 
ceedingly poor; they had no luxuries, 
and lacked a thousand comforts and real 
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necessities; they had been harassed and 
driven out from two States; civilization 
had closed its doors upon them, and no 
refuge was left but the wilderness. The 


the awful stillness of the desert; who 
were never awakened from a troubled 
sleep by the barking of wolves or a night 
bird’s lamentable cry. Fatigue, often 
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THE VALLEYS OF UTAH—A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE JORDAN RIVER, NEAR SALT LAKE CITY. 


men were sullen and stolid, and blindly 
obeyed orders. But the women with 
their children, who can tell what they 
endured? It cannot be comprehended 
by those who never experienced the iso- 
lation of the wilderness; who never felt 


hunger and consuming thirst, had to be 
borne up against; there was the appre- 
hension that comes of the knowledge of 
being in an Indian country; no homes 
behind them; nothing but the desert 
ahead of them, and with the certain 
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but small; the second 
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knowledge that even if spared they 
must repress a hundred womanly in- 
stincts, must never expect any but fron- 
tier society, never be gratified by the 
adornment of dress or know the charm 
of a modern home, and must devote all 
the strength of their lives to toil for a 
mere existence. Surely these women 
earned their crown! 


THE SETTLEMENT IN UTAH. 


Arriving in Utah, only the desert 
stretched out 
its wasted 
arms to re- 
ceive them. 
The soil would yield 
nothing without irri- 
getion; the first crop, 
planted in July, was 


was nearly destroyed 
by grasshoppers, and the 
struggle for life was a most 
pitiable one. But they 
pushed on from valley to val- 
ley, extending their settle- 
ments and managing to live, 
though deplorably poor. 

A provisional State govern- 
ment was formed, but really 
it was but a government of 
the church. They had such a 
government for forty years. 
The grants to the church 
covered the cream of the 
Territory. Brigham Young 
was more of a king over his 
people than is the great white 
Czar. But no real clashing 
came until the United States 
authorities sent judges to 
open courts in Utah. The 
judges condemned polygamy, 
and instructed grand juries 






In.1857 a train of emigrants from 
Arkansas, with one hundred and thirty 
two people—men, women, and children 
and many blooded, valuable animals, 
entered the Territory and proceeded on 
its way to southern California. The peo- 
ple were treated as enemies all the way 
across the Territory until they reached 
Mountain Meadow in southern Utah, 
where they were attacked and: surround- 
ed by Indians. A company of whites 
went out to them; under false promises 
of protection, they 
were persuaded to 
surrender their arms, 
and then were mur- 
dered by the white 
men and the Indians. 

This, with the 
courts’ inability to 
execute justice, the 
disappearance of val- 
uable court records, 
and the open hostil- 
ity of the people to 
United States rule, 
caused the sending 
of Johnson’s army to 
Utah in 1859. 

During all this 
time, and later, the 
settlements in Utah 
were growing. Chris- 
tian denominations 
could, if they would, 
learn _a great lesson 
from the Mormon 
missionary system. 
Its emissaries go out 
to the very poor of 
the world, those who 
live but from hand 
to mouth; they tell 
them that if they 





THE ANGEL MORONI, THE Figure Will but accept the 


to proceed against polyga- THAT CROWNS THE ToPMOstT Latter Day Saint 
mists. This was received RAS OP TEE creed, the church 


with a kind of fury. A great 
meeting was called, the 
judges were denounced and openly in- 
sulted, and the President was asked to 
recall them. 

A Mormon missionary had converted 
a man’s wife in Arkansas, and she had 
moved to Utah. He returned the next 
vear—it was thought for the wom- 
an’s children—whereupon the husband 
killed him. 
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will transport them 
to Utah, set aside 
land for them where they can raise 
their own food, fruit, grain, vegetables, 
and meat; that they can soon own 
the land, and have the fear of star- 
vation, which perpetually haunts them, 
removed. The picture is a winsome one, 
and when men accept the vision be- 
comes a reality. True, they are charged 
with the cost of the journey to Utah, 
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and for the land, and the debt has to be 
paid as rapidly as possible; but the 
promise has been kept, and the recipi- 
-ents believe that there has been a direct 
interposition of Divine Providence in 
their behalf. 

The soil of the valleys of Utah is ex- 
-ceedingly rich, lacking only the element 
of moisture. To look upon it in its na- 
tive state, it is as sere and desolate as is 
the scoria left in the wake of an outflow 
of lava from the consuming heart of a 
voleano. But plow and plant it, and 
vitalize it with water, and the change is 
as striking as was that in the face of 
Lazarus when, at the Master’s com- 
mand, the glazed eyes flashed again with 
life, and smiles chased away the pallor 
of the sepulcher. So, as one Utah val- 
ley after another was settled, in each a 
transformation scene was wrought. 
What before had been sere and dead 
burst into irrepressible life, and the re- 
gion was hung with pictures of lovely 
landscapes, all the more beautiful be- 
cause of the somber mountain frames in 
which they were swung. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST NEW FORCES. 


Some of the soldiers stationed at Fort 
Douglas had been prospecting for mines, 
and the belief was general among the 
people that the mountains of the Terri- 
tory were rich in minerals; but Brigham 
Young had forbidden the Saints to 
search for or work mines, saying: 
“When the Lord wants the mines 
opened, he will make the fact known 
through his priesthood.” 

But at last, in 1869, two members of 
the dominant church, William 8. God- 
bee and E. C. T. Harrison, commenced 
the publication of a little magazine. In 
the first number they advocated the 
rights of labor. In the second or third 
number they showed that Utah was so 
isolated that there was no market for 
ordinary products; but they said that 
there was always a market for gold and 
silver, and advocated the opening of the 
mines. They were at once summoned 
before the “ School of the Prophets ” to 
show cause why they should not be dis- 
ciplined for showing “a spirit of apos- 
tase?" 

At that meeting they claimed the 
right to advocate the pursuit of every 
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needed industry. Henry W. Lawrence, 
another prominent Mcermon, joined 
with them, and demanded for the people 
free speech and a free press. 

They were then ordered to appear be- 
fore the “High Council” for trial. 
That trial was prosecuted by George Q. 
Cannon, and one of President Young’s 
councilors, George A. Smith, assisted. 
One sentence of his speech is worth 
quoting. He said: 

“These two men sitting here have 
blacker hearts than any two men since 
the foundation of the world. They want 
to open up the mines and bring all hell 
and the devil in here.” 

Such a feeling was aroused in the 
council that only a word would have 
been needed to cause those men to be 
torn to pieces. 

Of course they were expelled from the 
church. That meant very much. It 
meant that they were to be socially 
ostracised, and that a pitiless boycott 
would be enforced against their busi- 
ness. The names of those men and of 
Mr. Lawrence, who was excommuni- 
cated a little later, and of the Walker 
brothers, who joined them, should be 
treasured, for they dared all the wrath 
of Brigham Young when his word for 
life or death was well nigh omnipotent 
in Utah. 

They were nearly ruined in business, 
but the little Utah magazine continued 
to advocate free speech and a free press. 
More and more Gentiles invaded Utah, 
and began to work the mines. This 
gave good wages to Mormon men and 
teams, and made a good market for 
their produce; but the unyielding rule 
of the theocracy was continued, and the 
dividing line between the Mormons and 
Gentiles was as distinct as is that which 
is said to mark the rim of the channel 
of the Gulf Stream as it makes its way 
through the deep sea. The little maga- 
zine grew into a daily journal, and be- 
came a voice for the Gentiles, proclaim- 
ing the duty of all civilized men to obey 
the laws and to preserve inviolate the 
American ballot. 

To understand the need of this, it 
must be remembered that up to that 
date, and for years afterwards, the Mor- 
mons, politically, belonged to a party 
called the People’s Party. They voted 
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solidly for the candidates set aside by 
the priesthood to be candidates, and 
there were not forty scratched votes in 
that party in forty years. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG'S SUCCESSORS. 


Brigham Young died in 1877; the 
apostles conducted the church until 
1880, when John Taylor was elected 
President. 

Taylor was a native of England. 
When a young man he went to Toronto, 
Canada, and was a Methodist minister 
there when he joined the Mormon 
church. He was with Joseph Smith in 
Nauvoo, and was shot and wounded 
when Smith was killed. He was a schol- 
arly and handsome man, and was looked 
upon as the best speaker in the church. 
He was much married and a born 
fanatic; he did not hesitate to proclaim 
that the earth is the Lord’s, that He 
has a right to rule it, and does rule it 
through His—the Mormon — priest- 
hood, and that all other earthly govern- 
ments are usurpations. More, he made 
polygamy mandatory for all officers of 
the creed. 

In the mean time a sterling man, Gen- 
eral Eli H. Murray, was sent as Gover- 
nor to Utah; the Edmunds Law was 
passed; Charles 8S. Zane was sent to 
Utah as judge, William H. Dickson was 
appointed United States district attor- 
ney, and E. A. Ireland United States 
marshal. Then prosecutions against 
polygamy were pressed in real earnest. 
Those were stirring days. 

President Taylor died in 1887, and 
was succeeded by Wilford Woodruff. 
Woodruff drove the carriage that car- 
ried Brigham Young into Salt Lake 
Valley in 1847. He was eighty. years 
old when made president of the church, 
and lived eleven years after that. In 
the jubilee year, 1897, he made many 
speeches, though past ninety. He was 
marvelously preserved, being erect and 
clear eyed to the last. Indeed, he made 
a ringing speech at a club in San Fran- 
cisco only four or five days prior to his 
death. He was gentle and winsome in 
his ways, and was loved exceedingly by 
the Mormon people. 

The prosecutions for polygamy con- 
tinued, and finally a bill was introduced 
into Congress looking to the disfran- 
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chisement of all believers in polygamy. 
The pressure became se great that in 
September, 1890, President Woodruff 
issued his famous manifesto forbidding 
polygamy. 

In 1896 statehood was given to Utah. 
In 1897 the fiftieth anniversary of the 
entrance of the Saints into Utah was 
celebrated with great splendor. In 1898 
President Woodruff died; Brigham H. 
Roberts was nominated and elected to 
Congress, and Apostle Lorenzo Snow 
sueceeded to the presidency of the 
church, 


THE PRESENT LEADERS OF THE CHURCH. 


President Snow was eighty six years 
old on the third of April, and is still 
hale and strong. He was a close friend 
of Joseph Smith; was an apostle in Nau- 
voo; an iron jawed man who would die 
for a principle and never flinch. He, 
too, is much married, and has progeny 
enough to found a eity. He has insisted, 
as chief of the organization, that the 
chureh shall keep out of politics, and 
has lately issued a decree that no more 
polygamous marriages shall be solem- 
nized, and that Mormons who transgress 
the laws shall have no help from the 
church. 

After statehood was obtained, polyg- 
amists began again to live with their 
polygamous wives, and once again polyg- 
amous marriages were begun, not in 
Utah, but by Utah principals outside 
the State. Polygamy had been the ce- 
ment of the Mormon kingdom for years, 
and polygamists had held the chief 
places in the offices of the church and 
Territory. 

The nomination of Roberts for Con- 
gress was pressed by a few high officers 
of the church. That, and a knowledge 
of a return to polygamy by some of the 
highest officers of the church, raised a 
storm which is still raging. 

Roberts was English born, but was 
brought to America when a child. He 
grew up in the faith of the Saints; he 
has a slow but strong mind; he is a nat- 
ural orator; he gives no indication of 
being deeply religious. He would make 
a Mahomet, possibly; never a Luther. 

The leaders of the Mormon creed and 
people are not men who impress one 
with their sanctity. The president of 
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the church, who at Nauvoo was cogni- 
zant of all Joseph Smith’s “ miracles,” 
and who claims to possess by regular 
descent the gift of prophecy, looks like 
a purely worldly man. The refined and 
spiritual look of Pope Leo XIII does not 
attach to the Utah pope. 

His first councilor, George Q. Can- 
non—the most subtle man in the organ- 
ization—is lacking in the same way, 
though his face is better trained. It is 
a face, so to speak, of gentle and benevo- 
lent selfishness. ‘The second council- 
or, Joseph F. Smith, is a great fanatic. 
He looks as if he would like to fight for 
his religion, or at least would like to 
have it fought for. After these men, 
the most influential apostles are Brig- 
ham Young, Heber J. Grant, John 
Henry Smith, and Francis M. Lyman. 


ARE “PLURAL MARRIAGES ” EXTINCT? 


President Snow says there shall be no 
more permits granted for plural mar- 
riages, and he will keep his word. But 
there are ways to circumvent the edict, 
at least partially. For instance, one 
principle of the creed is that men may 
be sealed to women for eternity. 

Now, suppose a Mormon girl has mar- 
ried a Gentile. In Mormon estimation 
a Gentile has no standing in the world to 
come. He will not rise on the last great 
day, neither will his wife, unless some- 
thing can be done for her. But if she 
can be sealed to some good Saint for 
eternity, that settles it. If any Mormon 
can interest her enough in the welfare 
of her own soul to go with him and be 
sealed to him for the life to come, every- 
thing wall, of course, be all right. One 
woman well known in Salt Lake was 
thus sealed to a vagabond Mormon, 
though at the time she had a Gentile 
husband. 

Or suppose polygamy abolished, and 
an unmarried woman goes to the Temple 
and is sealed to.a polygamist for eter- 
nity only; that is not a plural marriage. 

Again, about the time statehood was 
granted, a young apostle, with an elder 
of the church and a young lady, entered 
a boat at San Francisco, proceeded 
about a league to sea, and was there 
married to the young lady. His friends 
justify the act on the ground that she 
had been affianced to the apostle’s 


brother, that the brother had died, that 
the act of the apostle was but as a proxy, 
and the hope was that from the proxy 
marriage seed might be raised to the 
brother who had gone to heaven. 

It will be seen that Mormonism is a 
distinct institution. It is not controlled 
by the formalities which attach to other 
sects. Neither is it controlled by grati- 
tude or good faith. No matter what a 
Gentile may do of good for the church 
or people, the moment he dares to criti- 
cise any act done in the name of the 
creed, he is at once denounced and ad- 
vertised as an enemy. The fact that he 
did the favor is credited to the Lord; 
He made their enemy serve them. 

Mormon business men are fair and 
honest in their dealings, but the mo- 
ment that anything pertaining to their 
faith is touched upon, a great many of 
them have no seruples in resenting it. 
They will deliver testiznony in court 
which is enough to make the flesh ereep. 
I once asked a Mormon lady how sueh 
perjury could be reconciled with their 
consciences. Her answer was: “ When 
a Saint has been sealed in the Temple, 
his or her soul has been saved, no mat- 
ter what may be thereafter.” Still, the 
Mormons, when their religion is not in- 
volved, are a friendly, polite, hospitable, 
and peaceable people. 

In the great jubilee celebration of 
1897 there were thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, acres of people in Salt Lake City. 
The celebration lasted several days, but 
there were no clashings in the dense 
crowd. Every day scores of baby car- 
riages were in the processions, and by 
common consent they had full right of 
way. 


THE MORMONS AS THEY WERE AND AS 
THEY ARE. 


For forty years nearly all the prose- 
lytes made by Mormon missionaries 
were foreigners; they knew nothing of 
the United States at home, and up to 
1890 they had learned nothing. 

A sample. A young Mormon left 
home, and obtained work in a Gentile 
mining camp. After two or three 
months, he visited his parents, and did 
not return to his work. His mother ex- 
plained the reason. She said: “ John 
was a good boy. He read the ‘ Doctrine 
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and Covenants,’ the ‘ Words of Wis- 
dom,’ and said his prayers every day. 
But,” she added sadly, “ he went to that 
mining camp, and now he is all the time 
talking about George Washington and 
other old fellows.” 

One old Dane, in a hamlet not twenty 
miles from Salt Lake City, had five 
wives. They were all in a house of two 
or three rooms, and when he invited 
people to his home, he was wont to in- 
troduce them in this way: “ Meester ”— 
with a wave of the hand towards the 
ladies—“ dese be mine cows.” A friend 
of the writer was once introduced in 
that way, and when he heard and com- 
prehended the words, he went close up 
to the old brute, and hissed a lava 
stream of invectives in his ear, closing 
with the assurance that if the old Dane 
would step outside, he would do himself 
the honor and pleasure of breaking his 
neck. But he did not go out. 

But in the cities of Utah the changes 
wrought in the second and third gener- 
ations of those people are wonderful. 
Some of the young women are most 
beautiful and thoroughly accomplished. 
The young men, as a rule, are not differ- 
ent from young Americans in other 
States. 

When the manifesto of President 
Woodruff was issued, the old People’s 
Party was dissolved, and its former 
members joined the national parties, 
the head of the church promising that 
there should be no more priestly dicta- 
tion in politics. The young men began 
to study public affairs; they began to 
debate national political questions, and 
with the zeal of new converts became 
aggressive. As a rule, Americans be- 
come earnest prior to election, but after 
election day accept results. But these 
young men will not stop with the elec- 
tion; rather, they keep up the conten- 
tion for months. They have learned 
more of their country and the genius 
of its institutions in these past ten 
years than they had before in all their 
lives. 

It is a custom of the church to send 
out young men as missionaries every 
year. They go by hundreds, and re- 
main away for two or three years. Asa 
result, Utah has a greater proportion of 
young men who can make a good speech 
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when called upon suddenly than any 
other State in the Union. They learn 
to think and to express their thoughts 
when on their feet. 


THE TODAY OF UTAH. 


The schools of the State were but 
sorry excuses for what they purported 
to be until the Gentiles gained control 
of the cities, and through their handling 
of the mines made the State rich and 
prosperous. Now they are first class. 

About twelve years ago a primary to 
nominate school officers was held in a 
school house. A Gentile who was pres- 
ent saw a mysterious roll of paper 
which seemed to be attached to the wall 
of the room. He drew it out. When 
unrolled it proved to be a map of South 
America, and some strange settlements 
were marked in Brazil. The legend 
below explained that it was intended to 
represent the settlements made in what 
is now Brazil by the prophet Moroni in 
the eighth century. That was being 
taught as history and geography to the 
pupils. There has been a revolution in 
the schools since then. 

Away back early in the history of the 
Territory, a fine theater was erected in 
Salt Lake City; instruetors were im- 
ported to train the young men and 
women, and ever since there has been in 
Salt Lake an accomplished Home Dra- 
matic Company. It formerly placed 
many dramas on the stage and per- 
formed them with credit, but of late 
years it has confined its efforts to opera, 
and some of its singing is exquisite. 

Of course the Tabernacle Choir is one 
of the features of Salt Lake. -It has a 
membership of six hundred, of whom 
perhaps one hundred and fifty are ex- 
cellent singers. The choir has sung in 
Eastern cities and at the Chicago Expo- 
sition, and won great honor. 

Several West Point and Annapolis 
graduates from Utah have earned a rep- 
utation. One, a son of Brigham Young, 
Willard Young, won distinction as a 
colonel of engineers. A grandson of 
Brigham Young, Major Richard Young, 
is the officer who, with Major Grant, 
trained the Utah batteries that did so 
well in the Philippines. He is now a 
justice of the supreme court at Manila. 
Lieutenant Pearson is another Utah 
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product, and was one of the officers of 
Dewey’s fleet on that immortal first of 
May, 1898. 

Heber M. Wells, Governor of Utah, 
is the son of a pioneer, was born and has 
always lived in Utah. Frank J. Cannon 
and William H. King have made their 
mark.in the Senate and the House. 
Many writers of sketches, short stories, 
and essays have grown up in Utah. I 
do not recall one who has completed a 
great sustained work; but Utah is 
young. — 

Utah has produced and is producing 
some real artists. Many are on the 
stage. Dallon, the sculptor, molded his 
first clay model in a mining camp in 
Utah; his relatives all live there. Sev- 
eral Utah artists have produced pic- 
tures that are famous. The day prior 
to the dedication of the great Temple 
in Salt Lake, several hundred Gentiles 
were invited to visit and inspect it. 
Some of the decorations are superb. It 
is understood that several young men 
were sent to Paris, three or four years 
prior to the completion of the structure, 
to qualify themselves for the work. 


THE TOMORROW OF UTAH. 


There is steady progress. Utah is 
advancing rapidly. Her material wealth 
is very great; her wealth apparent but 
yet undeveloped is incalculable. Her 
mineral resources are vast, and more 
varied than in any other State of the 
Union. She is a great producer of gold, 
silver, lead, and copper. She has more 
coal and iron than any other State. 


There are still reactionary forces at 
work; the tide strikes the piles and the 
piers and is rolled back, but it is in flow 
all the same, and the future is filled 
with promise. There never was a land 


that supplied more incentives for 


earnest workers. 

The air is a perpetual tonic; men can 
work comfortably every day in the open 
air in Utah. Whenever the worker lifts 
his eyes, they are greeted by scenery 
quite as magnificent as the old world can 
supply. Mountain, valley, lake, and an 
amber sky all combine to adorn the 
picture. 

When water is turned upon a spot 
that has been a desert, and suddenly it 
becomes emerald and gold through its 
verdure and flowers, the worker looks 
upon the transformation and says: “ It 
is a symbol; who knows the possibilities 
that lie latent within a mortal? ” 

The days of Utah are filled with sun- 
shine; in her canyons are landscapes as 
fair as if they had been painted by angel 
hands with dyes fresh from the labora- 
tory in which light is born. In the 
dawns one can see why the ancient fire 
worshipers hailed the rising sun as the 
source of life and light. A Utah sunset 
might make a drop curtain on which to 
picture the dissolving views of a dying 
universe. 

Utah is a great State. The troubles 
that she has suffered, and is still suffer- 
ing, will by and by refine, chasten, and 
exalt her people, and the beautiful State 
will become one of the most significant 
factors in the Union. 





AWAKENED. 
How much I loved you, dear, in those old days 


I never knew myself. 


I only knew 


I thought you fair and sweet and good and true, 
And pleased was with your girlish acts and ways ; 
And yet (so seldom we find tongue to praise 

The near and dear !) I never spoke to you 

The tender words of love that were your due, 


So careless was I. 


Now, in sore amaze, 
I wonder how a day could e’er have passed 
I did not kiss your gentle mouth, your hair, 
The wistful eyes that haunt me everywhere, 
And speak to you the words my heart held fast : 
The loving words, that come too late to save— 
That you will never hear now, in your grave ! 


Vincent F. Howard. 

















IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 


A Love Story of Old Madrid. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Don JouN of Austria, the half brother of King Philip of Spain, loves Dolores de Mendoza, and the girl 
returns his love, but her father is determined to keep them apart, fearing that, should he permit them to 
marry, reasons of state might compel Don John to renounce his bride. Dolores refuses to obey her father 
when he orders her not to see or communicate with her princely lover, whereupon the fiery old don announces 
his determination to have her immured within the convent of Las Hiuelgas on the morrow. When old 
Mendoza goes out he locks the girl in her apartments, and with her her sister Inez, who is blind. With 
the assistance of her sister, Dolores escapes, leaving the old servitor under the impression that it is Inez 
who has gone free. Dolores purposes seeking out the Duchess Alvarez and going to court with her, 
where she will have an opportunity to see Don John and warn him of her plight, trusting that her father 
will not risk a scandal by interfering. She has gone but a little way, however, when she meets the 
young prittce himself, who has been coming to her. Don John is in despair when she tells him of her 
father’s determination, for he realizes that under the circumstances Dolores must remain in concealment 


for a short time, and he can think of no refuge. He finally takes the girl to his own apartments. 





V (Continued). 


HE merest girl knows the tone of a 
man whose genuine admiration 
breaks out unconsciously in plain words, 
and Dolores was a grown woman. A faint 
color rose in her cheeks, and her lips 
parted to smile, but her eyes were grave 
and anxious, for the doubt had re- 


turned, and would not be thrust away. ~ 


She had seen the lady in the cloak and 
veil during several seconds, and though 
Dolores, who had been watching the 
men who passed, had not actually seen 
her come out of Don John’s apartments, 
but had been suddenly aware of her as 
she glided by, it seemed out of the ques- 
tion that she should have come from 
any other place. There was neither 
niche nor embrasure between the door 
and the corridor, in which the lady could 
have been hidden, and it was hardly 
conceivable that she should have been 
waiting outside for seme mysterious 
purpose, and should not have fled as 
soon as she heard the two officers com- 
ing out, since she evidently wished to 
escape observation. On the other hand, 
Don John had quietly denied that any 
woman had been there, which meant at 
all events that he had not seen any one. 
It could mean nothing else. 

Dolores was neither foolishly jealous 


nor at all suspicious by nature, and the 
man was her ideal of truthfulness and 
honor. She stood looking at him, rest- 
ing one hand on the table, while he came 
slowly towards her, moving almost un- 
consciously in the direction of her ex- 
quisite beauty, as a plant lifts itself to 
the sun at morning. He was near to 
her, and he stretched out his arms as-if 
to draw her to him. She smiled then, 
for in his eyes she forgot her trouble 
for a moment, and she would have kissed 
him. But suddenly his face grew grave, 
and he set his teeth, and instead of tak- 
ing her into his arms, he took one of her 
hands and raised it to his lips, as if it 
had been the hand of his brother’s wife, 
the young queen. 

“Why?” she asked in surprise, and 
with a little start. 

“You are here under my protection,” 
he answered. “Let me have my own 
way.” 

“Yes, I understand. How good you 
are tome!” She paused, and then went 
on, seating herself upon one of the 
chairs by the table as she spoke. “ You 
must leave me now,” she said. “ You 
must lock me in and keep the key. Then 
I shall know that I am safe; and in the 
mean time you must decide how I am 
to eseape—it will not be easy.” She 
stopped again. “I wonder who that 


* Copyright, 1900, by F, Marion Crawford —This story began in the April number of Muxsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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woman could have been! ” she exclaimed 
at last. 

“ There was no woman here,” replied 
Don John, as quietly and assuredly as 
before. 

He was leaning upon the table at the 
other side, with both hands resting 
upon it, looking at her beautiful hair as 
she bent her head, 

“Say that you did not see her,” she 
said, “not that she was not here, for 
she passed me after all the men, walk- 
ing very cautiously to make no noise; 
and when she was in the corridor she 
ran—she was young and light footed. 
I could not see her face.” 

“ You believe me, do you not? ” asked 
Don John, bending over the table a lit- 
tle, and speaking very anxiously. 

She turned her face up instantly, her 
eyes wide and bright. 

“Should I be here if I did not trust 
you and believe you? ” she asked almost 
fiercely. “Do you think—do you dare 
to think—that I would have passed your 
door if I had supposed that another 
woman had been here before me, and 
had been turned out to make room for 
me, and would have stayed here—here 
in your room—if you had not sent her 
away? If I had thought that, I would 
have left you at your door forever. I 
would have gone back to my father. I 
would have gone to Las Huelgas tomor- 
row, and not to be a prisoner, but to live 
and die there in the only life fit for a 
broken hearted woman. Oh, no! You 
dare not think thai—you who would 
dare anything! If you thought that, 
you could not love me as I love you— 
believing, trusting, staking life and soul 
on your truth and faith! ” 

The generous spirit had risen in her 
eyes, roused not against him, but by all 
his question might be made to mean; 
and as she met his look of grateful glad- 
ness her anger broke away, and left only 
perfect love and trust behind it. 

“A man would die for you and wish 
he might die twice,” he answered, stand- 
ing upright, as if a weight had been 
taken from him and he were free to 
breathe. 

She looked up at the pale, strong fea- 
tures of the young fighter, who was so 
great and glorious almost before the 
down had thickened on his lip; and she 
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saw something almost above nature in 
his face—something high and angelic, 
yet manly and well fitted to face earthly 
battles. He was her sun, her young god, 
her perfect image of perfection, the very 
source of her trust. It would have killed 
her to doubt him. Her whole soul went 
up to him in her eyes; and as he was 
ready to die for her, she knew that for 
him she would suffer every anguish 
death could hold, and not flinch. 

Then she looked down, and suddenly 
laughed a little oddly, and her finger 
pointed towards the pens and paper. 

“She has left something behind,” _ 
she said. “ She was clever to get in here 
and slip out again without being seen.” 

Don John looked where she pointed, 
and saw a small letter folded ropnd the 
stems of two white carnations, and neat- 
ly tied with a bit of twisted silk. It was 
laid between the paper and the bronze 
inkstand, and half hidden by the broad 
white feather of a goose quill pen, that 
seemed to have been thrown carelessly 
across the flowers. It lay there as if 
meant to be found only by one who 
wrote, and not to attract too much at- 
tention. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, in a rather 
singular tone, as he saw it, and a boyish 
blush reddened his face. 

Then he took the letter and drew out 
the two flowers by the blossoms very 
carefully. Dolores watched him. He 
seemed in doubt as to what he should 
do; and the blush subsided quickly, and 
gave way to a look of settled annoyance. 
The carnations were quite fresh, and 
had evidently not been plucked more 
than an hour. He held them up a mo- 
ment and looked at them, then laid them 
down again and took the note. There 
was no writing on the outside. Without 
opening it he held it to the flame of the 
candle, but Dolores caught his wrist. 

“Why do you not read it? ” she asked 

uickly. 

“Year, I do not know who wrote it, 
and I do not wish to know anything you 
do not know also.” 

“You have no idea who the woman 
is?” Dolores looked at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Not the very least,” he answered 
with a smile. 


“But I should like to know so 
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much! ” she cried. “ Do read it and tell 
me. I do not understand the thing at 
all.” 

“T cannot do that.” He shook his 
head. “That would be betraying a 
woman’s secret. I do not know who it 
is, and I must not let you know, for that 
would not be honorable.” 

“You are right,” she said, after a 
pause. “ You always are. Burn it.” 

He pushed the point of a steel eras- 
ing knife through the piece of folded 
paper and held it over the flame. It 
turned brown, crackled and burst into a 
little blaze, and in a moment the black 
ashes fell fluttering to the table. 

“What do you suppose it was?” 
asked Dolores innocently, as Don John 
brushed the ashes away. 

“ Dear—it is very ridiculous—I am 
ashamed of it, and I do not quite know 
how to explain it to you.” Again he 
blushed a little. “It seems strange to 
speak of it—I never even told my 
mother. At first I used to open them, 
but now I generally burn them like this 
one.” 

“Generally! Do you mean to say 
that you often find women’s letters 
with flowers in them on your table? ” 

“T find them everywhere,” answered 
Don John, with perfect simplicity. “I 
have found them in my gloves, tied into 
the basket hilt of my sword—often they 
are brought to me like ordinary letters 
by a messenger who waits for an answer. 
Once I found one on my pillow.” 

“ But ” — Dolores hesitated — “ but 
are they—are they all from the same 
person? ” she asked timidly. Don John 
laughed and shook his head. 

“She would need to be a very per- 
sistent and industrious person,” he an- 
swered. “Do you not understand? ” 

“No. Who are these women who 
persecute you with their writing? And 
why do they write to you? Do they want 
you to help them?” 

“ Not exactly that; ” he was still smil- 
ing. “I ought not to laugh, I suppose. 
They are ladies of the court sometimes, 
and sometimes others, and I—I fancy 
that they want me to—how shall I say? 
—to begin by writing them letters of the 
same sort.” 

“ What sort of letters? ” 

“ Why—love letters,” answered Don 


John, driven to extremity in spite of 
his resistance. 

“Love letters!” cried Dolores, un- 
derstanding at last. “Do you mean to 
say that there are women whom you do 
not know, who tell you that they love 
you before you have ever spoken to 
them? Do you mean that a lady of the 
court, whom you have probably never 
even seen, wrote that note and tied it 
up with flowers and risked everything 
to bring it here, just in the hope that 
you might notice her? It is horrible! 
It is vile! It is shameless! It is be- 
neath anything! ” 

“You say she was a lady—you saw 
her. I did not. But that is what she 
did, whoever she may be.” 

“ And there are women like that— 
here, in the palace! How little I know! ” 

* And the less you learn about the 
world, the better,” answered the young 
soldier shortly. ; 

“ But you have never answered one, 
have you? ” asked Dolores, with a scorn 
that showed how sure she was of his 
reply. 

“No.” He spoke thoughtfully. “I 
once thought of answering one. I meant 
to tell her that she was out of her senses, 
but I changed my mind. That was long 
ago, before I knew you—when I was 
eighteen.” 

“ ever since you were a boy 

The look of wonder was not quite 
gone from her face yet, but she was 
beginning to understand more clearly, 
though still very far from distinctly. It 
did not occur to her once that such 
things could be temptations to the bril- 
liant young leader whom every woman 
admired and every man flattered, and 
that only his devoted love for her had 
kept him out of ignoble adventures since 
he had grown to be a man. Had she 
seen that, she would have loved him 
even better, if it were possible. It was 
all, as she had said, shameless and 
abominable. She had thought that she 
knew much of evil, and she had even 
told him so that evening, but this was 
far beyond anything she had dreamed of 
in her innocent thoughts, and she in- 
stinctively felt that there were lower 
depths cf degradation to which a woman 
could fall, and of which she would not 
try to guess the vileness and horror. 
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“Shall I burn the flowers, too?” 
asked Don John, taking them in his 
hand. 

“The flowers? No. They are inno- 
cent and fresh. What have they to do 
with her? Give them to me.” 

He raised them to his lips, looking at 
her, and then held them out. She took 
them, and kissed them, as he had done, 
and they both smiled happily. Then 
she fastened them in her hair. 

“ No one will see me tonight but you,” 
she said. “I may wear flowers in my 
hair like a peasant woman! ” 

“ How they make the gold gleam 
he exclaimed, as he looked. “It is al-. 
most time that my men came back,” he 
said sadly. “ When I go down to the 
court, I shall dismiss them. After the 
royal supper I shall try and come here 
again and see you. By that time every- 
thing will be arranged. I have thought 
of almost everything already. My 
mother will provide you with everything 
you need. ‘Tomorrow evening I can 
leave this place myself to go and see 
her, as I always do.” 

He always spoke of Dofia Magdalena 
Quixada as his mother—he had never 
known his own. 

Dolores rose from her seat, for he was 
ready to go. 

“TJ trust you in everything,” she said 
simply. “I do not need to know how 
you will accomplish it all—it is enough 
to know that you will. Tell Inez, if you 
can—protect her if my father is angry 
with her.” 

He held out his hand to take hers, 
and she was going to give it, as she had 
done before. But it was too little. Be- 
fore he knew it she had thrown her arms 
round his neck, and was kissing him, 
with little cries and broken words of 
love. Then she drew back suddenly. 

“T could not help it,” she said. “ Now 
lock me in. No—do not say good by— 
even for two hours! ” 

“T will come back as soon as I can,” 
he answered, and with a long look he 
left her, closed the door, and locked it 
after him, leaving her alone. 

She stood a few moments looking at 
the panels as if her sight could pierce 
them and reach him on the other side, 
and she tried to hold the last look she 
had seen in his eyes. Hardly two min- 
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utes had elapsed before she heard voices 
and footsteps in the bedchamber. Don 
John spoke in short sentences now and 
then to his servants, and his voice was 
commanding though it was kindly. It 
seemed strange to be so near him in his 
life; she wondered whether she should 
some day always be near him, as she was 
now, and nearer; she blushed, all alone. 
So many things had happened, and he 
and she had found so much to say, that 
nothing at all had been said of what was 
to follow her flight to Villagarcia. She 
was to leave for the Quixadas’ house be- 
fore morning, but Quixada and his wife 
could not protect her against her father 
if he found out where she was, unless 
she were married. After that, neither 
Mendoza nor any one else, save the king 
himself,, would presume to interfere 
with the liberty of Don John of Aus- 
tria’s wife. All Spain would rise to 
protect her—she was sure of that. But 
they had said nothing about a marriage 
and had wasted time over that unknown 
woman’s abominable letter. Since she 
reasoned it out to herself, she saw that 
in all probability the ceremony would 
take place as soon as Don John reached 
Villagarcia. He was powerful enough 
to demand the necessary permission of 
the archbishop, and he would bring it 
with him; but no priest, even in the ab- 
sence of a written order, would refuse to 
marry him if he desired it. Between 
the real power he possessed and the vast 
popularity he enjoyed, he could com- 
mand almost anything. 

She heard his voice distinctly just 
then, though she was not listening for 
it. He was telling a servant to bring 
white shoes. The fact struck her be- 
cause she had never seen him wear any 
that were not black or yellow. She 
smiled and wished that she might bring 
him his white shoes and hang his order 
of the Golden Fleece round his neck, 
and breathe on the polished hilt of his 
sword and rub it with soft leather. She 
had seen Eudaldo furbish her father’s 
weapons in that way since she had been 
a child. 

It had all come so suddenly in the 
end. Shading her eyes from the can- 
dles with her hand, she rested one elbow 
on the table, and tried to think of what 
should naturally have happened, of what 
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must have happened if the unknown 
voice among the courtiers had not 
laughed and roused her father’s anger 
and brought all the rest. Don John 
would have come to the door, and Eu- 
daldo would have let him in—because 
no one could refuse him anything and 
he was the king’s brother. He would 
have spent half an hour with her in the 
little drawingroom, and it would have 
been a constrained meeting, with Inez 
near, though she would presently have 
left them alone. Then, by this time, 
she would have gone down with the 
Duchess Alvarez and the other maids 
of honor, and by and by she would have 
followed the queen when she entered the 
throne room with the king and Don 
John; and she might not have ex- 
changed another word with the latter 
for a whole day, or two days. But now 
it seemed almost certain that she was 
to be his wife within the coming week. 
He was in the next room. 

“Do not put the sword away,” she 
heard him say. “ Leave it here on the 
table.” 

Of course; what should he do with a 
sword in his court dress? But if he had 
met her father in the corridor, coming 
to her after the supper, he would have 
been unarmed. Her father, on the con- 
trary, being on actual duty, wore the 
sword of his rank, like any other officer 
of the guards, and the king wore a rapier 
as a part of his state dress. 

She was astonished at the distinct- 
ness with which she heard what was said 
in the next room. That was doubtless 
due to the construction of the vault, as 
she vaguely guessed. It was true that 
Don John spoke very clearly, but she 
could hear the servants’ subdued an- 
swers almost as well, when she listened. 
It seemed to her that he took but a very 
short time to dress. 

“T have the key of that room,” he 
said presently. “I have my papers 
there. You are at liberty till midnight. 
My hat, my gloves. Call my gentlemen, 
one of you, and tell them to meet me in 
the corridor.” 

She could almost hear him drawing 
on his gloves. One of the servants went 
out. 

“ Fadrique,” said Don John, “leave 
out my riding cloak. I may like to walk 


on the terrace in the moonlight, and it 
is cold. Have my drink ready at mid- 
night and wait for me. Send Gil to 
sleep, for he was up last night.” 

There was a strange pleasure in hear- 
ing his familiar orders and small direc- 
tions and in seeing how thoughtful he 
was for his servants. She knew that he 
had always refused to be surrounded by 
valets and gentlemen in waiting, and 
lived very simply when he could, but it 
was different to be brought into such 
close contact with his life. There was 
a wonderful gentleness in his ways that 
contrasted widely with her father’s des- 

potic manner and harsh tone when he 
gave orders. Mendoza believed himself 
the type and model of a soldier and a 
gentleman, and he maintained that 
without rigid discipline there could be 
no order and no safety at home or in 
the army. But between him and Don 
John there was all the difference that 
separates the born leader of men from 
the mere martinet. 

Dolores listened. It was clear that 
Don John was not going to send Fad- 
rique away in order to see her again 
before he went down to the throne room, 
though she had almost hoped he might. 

On the contrary, some one else came. 
She heard Fadrique announce him. 

“The Captain Don Juan de Escobedo 
is in waiting, your highness,” said the 
servant. “ There is also Adonis.” 

“ Adonis!” Don John laughed, not 
at the name, for it was familiar to him, 
but at the mere mention of the person 
who bore it and who was the king’s 
dwarf jester, Miguel de Antona, com- 
monly known by his classic nickname. 
“Bring Adonis here—he is an old 
friend.” 

The door opened again, and Dolores 
heard the well known voice of the 
hunchback, clear as a woman’s, scornful 
and full of evil laughter—the sort of 
voice that is heard instantly in a crowd, 
though it is not always recognizable. 
The fellow came in, talking loud. 

“Ave Caesar!” he cried from the 
door. “ Hail, conqueror! All hail, thou 
favored of heaven, of man—and of the 
ladies! ” ; 

“ 'The ladies too?” laughed Don John, 
probably amused by the dwarf’s antics. 
“ Who told you that? ” 
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“The cook, sir. For as you rode up 
to the gate this afternoon a scullery 
maid saw you from the cellar grating 
and has been raving mad ever since, 
singing of the sun, moon, and undying 
love, until the kitchen is more like a 
madhouse than this house would be if 
the day of judgment came before or 
after Lent.” 

“Do you fast in Lent, Adonis? ” 

“T fast rigidly three times a day, my 
lord conqueror—no, six, for I eat noth- 
ing either just before or just after my 
breakfast, my dinner, and my supper. 
No monk can do better than that, for 
at those times I eat nothing at all.” 

“Ti you said your prayers as often 
as you fast, you would be in a good 
way,” observed Don John, 

“T do, sir, I say a short grace be- 
fore and after eating. Why have you 
come to Madrid, my lord? Do you not 
know that Madrid is the worst, the wick- 
edest, the dirtiest, vilest, and most 
damnable habitation devised by man for 
the corruption of humanity? Especially 
in the month of November! Has your 
lordship any reasonable reason for this 
_unreason of coming here, when the 
streets are full of mud, and men’s hearts 
are packed like saddle bags with all the 
sins they have accumulated since Easter 
and mean to unload at Christmas? 
Even your old friends are shocked to 
see so young and honest a prince in such 
a place.” 

“My old friends? Who?” 

“T saw St. John the Conqueror 
graciously wave his hand to a most 
highly respectable old nobleman this 
afternoon, and the nobleman was so 
much shocked that he could not stir an 
arm to return the salutation! His legs 
must have done something, though, for 
he seemed to kick his own horse up from 
the ground under him. The shock must 
have been terrible. As for me, I laughed 
aloud, which made both the old noble- 
man and Don Julius Cesar of Austria 
exceedingly angry. Get before me, Don 
Fadrique! I am afraid of the terror of 
the Moors—and no shame to me either! 
A poor dwarf against a man who tears 
armies to shreds—and sends scullery 
maids into hysterics! What is a poor 
crippled jester compared with a power- 
ful seullery maid or an army of heathen 
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Moriscoes? Give me that sword, Fad- 
rique, or I am a dead man! ” 

But Don John was laughing good 
naturedly. ; 

“So it was you, Adonis? I might 
have known your voice, I should think.” 

“No one ever knows my voice, sir. 
It is not a voice, it is a freak of gram- 
mar. It is masculine, feminine, and 
neuter in gender, singular by nature, 
and generally accusative, and it is opta- 
tive in mood and full of acute accents. 
If you can find such another voice in 
creation, sir, I will forfeit mine in the 
king’s councils.” 

Adonis laughed now, and Dolores re- 
membered the laughter she had heard 
from the window. 

“Does his majesty consult you on 
matters of state?” inquired Don John. 
“ Answer quickly, for I must be going.” 

“ Tt takes twice as long to tell a story 
to two men as to tell it to one—when 
you have to tell them different stories.” 

“Go, Fadrique,” said Don John, 
“and shut the door.” 

The dwarf, seeing the servant gone, 
beckoned Don John to the other side of 
the room. : 

“Tt is no great secret, being only the 
king’s,” he said. “His majesty bids 
me tell your serene highness that he 
wishes to speak with you privately about 
some matters, and that he will come 
here soon after supper, and begs you to 
be alone.” 

“ T will be here—alone.” 

“Excellent, sir. Now there is an- 
other matter of secrecy which is just 
the contrary of what I have told you, 
for it is a secret from the king. A lady 
laid a letter and two white carnations 
on your writing table. If there is any 
answer to be taken, I will take it.” 

* There is none,” answered Don John 
sternly. “ Tell the lady t..at I burned 
the letter without reading it. Go, 
Adonis, and the next time you come 
here, do not bring messages from 
women. Fadrique! ” 

“Your highness burned the letter 
without reading it?” 

“Yes. Fadrique! ” 

“T am sorry,” said the dwarf, in a 
low voice. 

No more words were spoken, and in a 
few moments there was deep silence, for 
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they were all gone, and Dolores was 
alone, locked into the little room. 


VI. 


THE great throne room of the palace 
was crowded with courtiers long before 
the time when the king and queen and 
Don John of Austria were to appear, 
and the entries and halls by which it 
was approached were almost as full. 
Though the late November air was 
keen, the state apartments were at sum- 
mer heat, warmed by thousands of great 
wax candles that burned in chandeliers 
and in huge sconces and on high cande- 
labra that stood in every corner. The 
light was everywhere, and was very soft 
and yellow, while the odor of the wax it- 
self was perceptible in the air, and 
helped the impression that the great 
concourse was gathered in a _ wide 
cathedral for some solemn function 
rather than in a throne room to wel- 
come a victorious soldier. Vast tapes- 
tries, dim and rich in the thick air, cov- 
ered the walls between the tall Moorish 
windows, and above them the great 
pointed vaulting, ornamented with the 
fantastically modeled stucco of the 
Moors, was like the creamy crests of 
waves lashed into foam by the wind, 
thrown upright here, and there blown 
forward in swift spray, and then again 
breaking in the fall to thousands of 
light and exquisite shapes; and the 
whole vault thus gathered up the light 
of the candles into itself and shed it 
downward, distributing it into every 
corner and lighting every face in a soft 
and golden glow. 

At the upper end, between two great 
doors that were like the gateways of an 
eastern city, stood the vacant throne, on 
a platform approached by three broad 
steps and covered with deep red cloth; 
and there stood magnificent officers of 
the guard in gilded corselets and plumed 
steel caps, and other garments of scarlet 
and gold, with their drawn swords. 
But Mendoza was not there yet, for it 
was his duty to enter with the king’s 
own guard, preceding the majordomo, 
‘Above the throne, a huge canopy of vel- 
vet, red and yellow, was reared up 
around the royal coat of arms. 

To the right and left, on the steps, 


stood carved stools with silken cushions 
—those on the right for the chief min- 
isters and nobles of the kingdom, those 
on the left for the great ladjes of the 
court. These would all enter in the 
king’s train and take their places. For 
the throng of courtiers who filled the 
floor and the entries there were no seats, 
for only a score of the highest and 
greatest personages were suffered to sit 
in the royal presence. A few, who were 
near the windows, rested themselves 
surreptitiously on the high moldings of 
the pilasters, pushing aside the curtains 
cautiously, and seeming from a distance 
to be standing, while they were in reality 
comfortably seated, an object of laugh- 
ing envy and of many witticisms to their 
less fortunate fellow courtiers. The 
throng was not so close but that it was 
possible to move in the middle of the 
hall, and almost all the persons there 
were slowly changing place, some going 
forward to be nearer the throne, others 
searching for their friends among their 
many acquaintances, that they might 
help the tedious hour to pass more 
quickly. 

Seen from the high gallery above the 
arch of the great entrance, the hall was 
a golden caldron full of rich hues that 
intermingled in streams, and made slow 
eddies with deep shadows, and then 
little waves of light that turned upon 
themselves, as the colors thrown into 
the dyeing vat slowly seethe and mix 
together in rivulets of dark blue and 
crimson, and of splendid purple that 
seems to turn black in places and then 
is suddenly shot through with flashes of 
golden and opalescent light. Here and 
there also a silvery gleam flashed in the 
darker surface, like a pearl in wine, for 
a few of the court ladies were dressed all 
in white, with silver and many pearls, . 
and diamonds that shed little rays of 
their own. , 

The dwarf Adonis had been there for 
a few moments behind the lattice which 
the Moors had left, and as he stood there 
alone, where no one ever thought of go- 
ing, he listened to the even and not un- 
musical sound that came up from the 
great assembly—the full chorus of 
speaking voices trained never to be 
harsh or high, and to use chosen words, 
with no loud exclamations, laughing 














only to please, and little enough out of 
merriment; and they would not laugh 
at all after the king and queen came in, 
but would only murmur low and pleas- 
ant flatteries, the change as sudden as 
when the musician at the keys closes the 
full organ all at once and draws gentle 
harmonies from softer stops. 

The jester had stood there and 
looked down with deep set, eager eyes, 
his crooked face pathetically sad and 
drawn, but alive with a swift and mean- 
ing intelligence, while the thin and 
mobile. lips expressed a sort of ready 
malice which could break out in bitter- 
ness or turn to a kindly irony, according 
as the touch that moved the man’s sen- 
sitive nature was cruel or friendly. He 
was scarcely taller than a boy of ten 
years old, but his full grown arms hung 
down below his knees, and his man’s 
head, with the long, keen face, was set 
far forward on his shapeless body, so 
that in speaking with persons of 
ordinary stature he looked up under his 
brows, a little sidewise, to see better. 
Smooth red hair covered his bony head, 
and grew in a carefully trimmed and 
pointed beard on his pointed chin. A 
loose doublet of crimson velvet hid the 
outlines of his crooked back and pro- 
jecting breastbone, and the rest of his 
dress was of materials as rich, and all 
red. He was, moreover, extraordina- 
rily careful of his appearance, and no 
courtier had whiter or more delicately 
tended hands or spent more time before 
the mirror in tying a shoulder knot, and 
in fastening the stiffened collar of white 
embroidered linen at the fashionable 
angle behind his neck. 

He had entered the latticed gallery 
on his way to Don John’s apartments 
with the king’s message <A small and 
half concealed door, known to few ex- 
cept the servants of the palace, opened 
upon it suddenly from a niche in one of 
the upper corridors. In Moorish days 
the ladies of the harem had been wont 
to go there unseen to see the reception 
of ambassadors of state, and such cere- 
monies, at which, even veiled, they 
could never be present. 

He only stayed a few moments, and 
though his eyes were eager, it was by 
habit rather than because they were 
searching for any one in the crowd. It 
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pleased him now and then to see the 
court world as a spectacle, as it delights 
the hard worked actor to be for once a 
spectator at another’s play. He was an 
integral part of the court himself, a man 
of whom most was often expected when 
he had the least to give, to whom it was 
scarcely permitted to say anything in 
ordinary language, but to whom almost 
any license of familiar speech was freely 
allowed. He was not looked on as a 
man, he was a tradition, a thing that 
had to be where it was from generation 
to generation; wherever the court nad 
lived a jester lay buried, and often two 
or three, for they rarely lived an or- 
dinary lifetime. Adonis thought. of 
that sometimes, when he was alone or 
when he looked down at the crowd of 
delicately scented and richly dressed 
men and women, every one called by 
some noble name, who would doubtless 
laugh at some jest of his before the 
night was over. To their eyes the fool 
was a necessary servant, because there 
had always been a fool at court; he was 
as indispensable as a chief butler, a chief 
cook, or a state coachman, and much 
more amusing. But he was not a man, 
he had no name, he had no place among 
men, he was not supposed to have a 
mother, a wife, a home, anything that 
belonged to humanity. He was well 
lodged, indeed, where the last fool had 
died, and richly clothed, as the other had 
been, and he fed delicately, and was 
given the fine wines of France to drink, 
lest his brain should be clouded by 
stronger liquor and he should fail to 
make the court. laugh. But he knew 
well enough that somewhere in Toledo 
or Valladolid the next court jester 
was being trained to good manners 
and instructed in the art of wit, to take 
the vacant place when he should die. 
It pleased him, therefore, sometimes to 
look down at the great assemblies from 
the gallery and to reflect that all those 
magnificent, fine gentlemen and tender- 
ly nurtured beauties of Spain were to 
die also, and that there was scarcely 
one of them, man or woman, for whose 
death some one was not waiting, and 
waiting, perhaps, with evil anxiety and 
longing. They were splendid to see, 
those fair women in their brocades and 
diamonds, those dark young princesses 
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and duchesses in velvet and in pearls, 
He dreamed of them sometimes, fancy- 
ing himself one of those jinn of the 
southern mountains of whom the Moors 
told blood eurdling tales, and in the 
dream he flew down from the gallery on 
broad black wings and carried off the 
youngest and most beautiful, straight to 
his magic fortress above the sea. 

They never knew that he was some- 
times up there, and on this evening he 
did not wait long, for he had his message 
to deliver and must be in waiting on the 
king before the royal train entered the 
throne room. After he was gone, the 
courtiers waited long, and more and 
more came in from without. Now and 
then the crowd parted as best it might, 
to allow some grandee whe wore the 
order of the Golden Fleece or of some 
other exalted order to lead his lady 
nearer to the throne, as was his right, 
advancing with measured steps, and 
bowing gravely to the right and left as 
he passed up to the front among his 
peers. And just behind them, on one 
side, the young girls, of whom many 


were to be presented to the king and 
queen that night, drew together and 
talked in laughing whispers, gathering 
in groups and knots of three and four, 
in a sort of irregular rank, behind their 
mothers or the elder ladies who were 
to lead them to the royal presence and 


pronounce their names. There was 
more light where they were gathered, 
the shadows were few and soft, the 
colors tender as the tints of roses in a 
garden at sunset, and from the place 
where they stood the sound of young 
voices came silvery and clear. That 
should have been Inez de Mendoza’s 
place if she had not been blind. But 
Inez had never been willing to be there, 
though she had more than once found 
her way to the gallery where the dwarf 
“ Adonis ” had stood, and had listened, 
and smelled the odor of the wax candles 
and the perfumes that rose with the 
heated air. 

It was long before the great doors on 
the right hand of the canopy were 
thrown open, but courtiers are accus- 
tomed from their childhood to long 
waiting, and the greater part of their 
occupation at court is to see and to be 
seen, and those who can do both and can 
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take pleasure in either are rarely im- 
patient. Moreover, many found an 
opportunity of exchanging quick words 
and of making sudden plans for meet- 
ing, who would have found it hard to 
exchange a written message, and who 
had few chances of seeing each other in 
the ordinary course of their lives; and 
others had waited long to deliver a cut- 
ting speech, well studied and tempered 
to hurt, and sought their enemies in the 
crowd with the winning smile a woman 
wears to deal her keenest thrust. There 
were men, too, who had great interests 
at stake and sought the influence of 
such as lived near the king, flattering 
every one who could possibly be of use, 
and coolly overlooking any who had a 
matter of their own to press, though 
they were of their own kin. Many 
officers of Don John’s army were 
there, too, bright eyed and bronzed 
from their campaigning, and ready 
to give their laurels for roses, leaf 
by leaf, with any lady of the court who 
would make a fair exchange—and of 
these there were not a few, and the time 
seemed short.to them. There were also 
ecclesiastics, but not many, in sober 
black and violet garments, and they 
kept together in one corner and spoke a 
jargon of Latin and Spanish which the 
courtiers could not understand; and all 
who were there, the great courtiers and - 
the small, the bishops and the canons, 
the stout princesses laced to suffocation 
and to the verge of apoplexy, and fan- 
ning themselves desperately in the heat, 
and their slim, dark eyed daughters, 
cool and laughing—they were all gath- 
ered together to greet Spain’s youngest 
and greatest hero, Don John of Austria, 
who had won back Granada from the 
Moors. 

As the doors opened at last, a distant 
blast of silver trumpets rang in from 
without, and the full chorus of speaking 
voices was hushed to a mere breathing 
that died away to breathless silence dur- 
ing a few moments as the greatest sov- 
ereign of the age, and one of the stran- 
gest figures of all time, appeared before 
his court. The grand master of cere- 
monies entered first, in his robe of office, 
bearing a long white staff. In the still- 
ness his voice rang out to the ends of the 
hall: 
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“ His majesty the king! Her majesty 
the queen! ” 

Then came a score of halberdiers of 
the guard, picked men of great stature, 
marching in even steps, led by old Men- 
doza himself, in his breastplate and 
helmet, sword in hand; and he drew up 
the guard at one side in a rank, making 
them pass him so that he stood next to 
the door. 

After the guards came Philip the 
Second, a tall and melancholy figure; 
and with him, on his left side, walked 
the young queen, a small, thin figure in 
white, with sad eyesanda pathetic face— 
wondering, perhaps, whether she was to 
follow soon those other queens who had 
walked by the same king to the same 
court, and had all died before their time 
—Mary of Portugal, Mary of England, 
Tsabel of Valois. ‘ 

The king was one of those men who 
seem marked by destiny rather than by 
nature, fateful, somber, almost repellent 
in manner, born to inspire a vague fear 
at first sight, and foreordained to 
strange misfortune or to extraordinary 
success ; one of those human beings from 
whom all men shrink instinctively, and 
before whom they easily lose their 
fluency of speech and confidence of 
thought. Unnaturally still eyes, of an 
uncertain color, gazed with a terrifying 
‘fixedness upon a human world, and were 
oddly set in the large and perfectly 
colorless face that was like an exag- 
gerated waxen mask. The pale lips did 
not meet evenly, the lower one protrud- 
ing, forced outward by the phenomenal 
jaw that has descended to this day in the 
house of Austria. A meager beard, so 
fair that it looked faded, accentuated 
the chin rather than concealed it, and 
the hair on the head was of the same un- 
decided tone, neither thin nor thick, 
neither long nor short, but parted, and 
combed with the utmost precision about 
the large but very finely molded ears. 
The brow was very full as well as broad, 
and the forehead high, the whole face 
too large, even for a man so tall, and dis- 
quieting in its proportions. Philip bent 
his head forward a little when at rest; 
when he looked about him it moved 
with something of the slow, sure motion 
of a piece of mechanism, stopping now 
and then, as the look in the eyes solidi- 
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fied to a stare, and then moving again, 
until curiosity was satisfied and it re- 
sumed its first attitude, and remained 
motionless. 

Very tall and thin, and narrow 
chested, the figure was clothed all in 
cream colored silk and silver, relieved 
only by the collar of the.Golden Fleece, 
the solitary order the king wore. His 
step was ungraceful and slow, as if his 
thin limbs bore his light weight with 
difficulty, and he sometimes stumbled in 
walkifg. One hand rested on the hilt 
of his sword as he walked, and even 
under the white gloves the immense 
length of the fingers and the propor- 
tionate development of the long thumb 
were clearly apparent. No one could 
have guessed that in such a figure there 
could be much elasticity or strength, 
and yet, at rare moments and when 
younger, King Philip displayed such 
strength and energy and quickness as 
might well have made him the match of 
ordinary men. . As a rule his anger was 
slow, thoughtful, and dangerous, as all 
his schemes were vast and far reaching. 

With the utmost deliberation, and 
without so much as glancing at the 
courtiers assembled, he advanced to the 
throne and sat down, resting both hands 
on the gilded arms of the great chair; 
and the queen took her place beside him. 
But before he had settled himself, there 
was a low sound of suppressed delight in 
the hall, a moving of heads, a brighten- 
ing of women’s eyes, a little swaying of 
men’s shoulders as they tried to see 
better over those who stood before 
them; and voices rose here and there 
above the murmur, though not loudly, 
and were joined by others. Then the 
king’s waxen face darkened, though the 
expression did not change and the still 
eyes did not move, but as if something 
passed between it and the light, leaving 
it gray in the shadow. He did not turn 
to look, for he knew that his brother 
had entered the throne room and that 
every eye was upon him. 

Don John was all in dazzling white— 
white velvet, white satin, white silk, 
whitee lace, white shoes, and wearing 
neither sword nor ornament of any kind, 
the most fauitless vision of young and 
manly grace that ever glided through 
a woman’s dream. 
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His place was on the king’s right, and 
he passed. along the platform of the 
throne with an easy, unhesitating step, 
and an almost boyish smile of pleasure 
at the sounds he heard, and at the flut- 
ter of excitement that was in the air, 
rather to be felt than otherwise per- 
ceived. Coming up the steps of, the 
throne, he bent one knee before his 
brother, who held out his ungloved 
hand for him to kiss; and when that 
was done, he knelt again before the 
queen, who did likewise. Then, bow- 
ing low as he passed back before the 
king, he descended one step and took 
the chair set for him in the place that 
was for the royal princes. 

He was alone there, for Philip was 
again childless at his fourth marriage, 
and it was not until long afterwards 
that a son was born who lived to succeed 
him; and there were no royal princesses 
in Madrid, so that Don John was his 
brother’s only near blood relation at the 
court, and since he had been acknowl- 
edged he would have had his place by 
right, even if he had not beaten the 
Mop#iscoes in the south and won back 
aranada. 

After him came the high ministers of 
state and the ambassadors in a rich and 
stately train led in by Don Antonio 
Perez, the king’s new favorite, a man of 
profound and evil intelligence, upon 
whom Philip was to rely almost entirely 
during ten years, whom he almost tor- 
tured to death for his crimes, and who 
in the end escaped him, outlived him, 
and died a natural-death in /aris when 
nearly eighty. With these came also the 
court ladies, the queen’s mistress of the 
robes, and the maids of honor, and with 
the ladies was Dofia Ana de la Cerda, 
Princess of Eboli’ and Melito and 
Duchess of Pastrana, the wife of old 
Don Ruy Gomez de Silva, the minister. 
It was said that she ruled her husband 
and Antonio Perez and the king him- 
self, and that she was faithless to all 
three. 

She was not more than thirty years of 
age at that time, and she looked younger 
when seen in profile. But one facing 
her might have thought her older from 
the extraordinary and almost masculine 
strength of her small head and face, 


compact as a young athlete’s, too square 
for a woman’s, with high cheek bones, 
deep set black eyes, and eyebrows that 
met between them, and a cruel red 
mouth that always curled a little just 
when she was going to speak, and 
showed extraordinarily perfect little 
teeth when the lips parted. Yet she 
was almost beautiful when she was not 
angry or in a hurtful mood. The dark 
complexion was as smooth as a perfect 
peach, and tinged with warm color, and 
her eyes could be like black opals, and 
no woman in Spain or Andalusia could 
match her for grace of figure and light- 
ness of step. 

Others came after in the long train. 
Then, last of all, at a little distance 
from the rest, the jester entered, affect- 
ing a very dejected air. He stood still 
a while on the platform, looking about 
as if to see whether a seat had been re- 
served for him, and then, shaking his 
head sadly, he crouched down, a heap of 
scarlet velvet with a man’s face, just at 
Don John’s feet, and turning a little 
towards him, so as to watch his eyes. 
But Don John would not look at him, 
and was surprised that he should put 
himself there, having just been dis- 
missed with a sharp reprimand for 
bringing women’s messages. 

The ceremony, if it can be called by 
that name, began almost as soon as all 
were seated. At a sign from the king, 
Don Antonio Perez rose and read out 
a document which he had brought in his 
hand. It was a sort of throne speech, 
and set forth briefly, in very measured 
terms, the results of the long campaign 
against the Moriscoes, according high 
praise to the army in general, and con- 
taining a few congratulatory phrases 
addressed to Don John. himself. The 
audience of nobles listened attentively, 
and whenever the leader’s name oc- 
curred, the suppressed flutter of enthu- 
siasm ran through the hall like a breeze 
that stirs forest leaves in summer; but 
when the king was mentioned the 
silence was dead and unbroken. Don 
John sat quite still, looking down a 
little, and now and then his color deep- 
ened perceptibly. The speech did not 
hint at any reward or further distinc- 
tion to be conferred on him. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GIANT AMONG GREAT CORPORATIONS. 

The reconciliation of Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr, Frick is, no doubt, a good thing 
for the pockets of those two gentlemen 
and their partners, and probably a bene- 
fit to the business world in general; but 
it has deprived the public of an inter- 
esting lawsuit. How the newspapers 
would have reveled in heavily headlined 
accounts of such a battle for millions! 
What texts it would have afforded the 
multitudinous orators who hold views, 
equally multitudinous in variety, upon 
the subject of the distribution of 
wealth! 

The new company, which must be 
quite or nearly the largest manufactur- 
ing enterprise in the world, is capitalized 
at one hundred and sixty millions— 
not an excessive figure when the profits 
are estimated at forty millions for the 
current year. As Mr. Carnegie owns 
more than half the stock, he must now 
—tifty years after beginning life on 


$1.20 a week—be ranked among the 
three or four richest men in the coun- 
try. Mr. Frick’s holding is compara- 
tively small, but it amounts to a com- 
fortable number of millions; and as it 
appears from the pleadings in the aban- 
doned lawsuit that he paid for his in- 
terest, in actual cash, just $191.89, he 
may be regarded as an unusually suc- 
cessful business man. Moreover, he is 
younger than Mr. Carnegie, and has a 
good many years of active life before 
him. 


NEW YORK’S NEW CUSTOM HOUSE. 

The acceptance of Cass Gilbert’s de- 
signs for the new New York custom 
house is a well earned tribute to the 
practical skill of a young Western archi- 
tect. The controversy attending the 
awarding of this prize is still familiar 
to the public, and the fact that Mr. Gil- 
bert was successful is, under the cireum- 
stances, greatly to his credit. 





HENRY CLAY FRICK. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Dabbs, Pittsburg. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

From a recent photograph. 

THE TWO GREAT AMERICAN IRONMASTERS WHO HAVE DROPPED THEIR DIFFERENCES AND 
JOINED IN FORMING A THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR CORPORATION. 
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Cass Gilbert is 
well known in the 
West. The two 
million dollar 
State Capitol in 
St. Paul, and sev- 
eral other promi- 
nent structures in 
the same city, 
were erected after 
his plans, and he 
has designed sev- 
eral important 
buildings in New 
York and Boston. 
His general edu- 
cation was re- 
ceived at Macales- 
ter College, in St. 
Paul, and his 
training in archi- 
tecture at the 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology, sup ple- 
mented by travel 
and study in Eu- 
rope. For several 
years Mr. Gilbert 


was in partnership with the present su- 
pervising architect of the United States 
Treasury Department. 
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CASS GILBERT, THE ARCHITECT OF THE NEW YORK 


From a photograph by 





The new New 
York custom 
house, now being 
erected on the site 
of the historic row 
of buildings at the 
foot of Broadway, 
will not only be 
for the benefit of 
the country at 
large, but will 
serve as a lasting 
monument to its 
designer. 


A LANDMARK IN 
NEW YORK’S 
HISTORY. 
The engraving 
on page 341 is 
quite a portrait 
gallery of New 
York notabilities. 
In the procession 
descending the 
steps of the his- 
toric City Hall, 
the central posi- 


tion in the front rank is held by 
Councilman Eugene A. Wise, as chair- 
man of the committee on arrange- 
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y UNITED STATBS CUSTOM HOUSE IN NEW YORK. 
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ments. On his right is the able but 
somewhat irascible mayor of the me- 
tropolis, primed with an appropriate 
address; on his left A. M. Downes, Mr. 
Van Wyck’s secretary. The gentleman 
with a soft hat and bushy whiskers, half 
way up the steps, is Alexander E..Orr, 
who has served the city so well as presi- 
dent of the rapid transit commission; 


tractor who is to build the thirty five 
million dollar tunnel. 

Following Messrs. Orr and Starin 
come two more rapid transit commis- 
sioners—George L. Rives and Wood- 
bury Langdon, the former directly be- 
hind Mr, Orr, the latter on Mr. Rives’ 
left. Between them, still farther back, 
is Morris K. Jesup, also a commissioner, 
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BEGINNING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PROPOSED UNDERGROUND RAILROAD IN NEW 
YORK—WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS, ENGINEER OF THE RAPID TRANSIT COM- 
MISSION, STRIKING THE FIRST BLOW WITH THE PICK, AT BLEECKER 
AND GREENE STREETS, ON MARCH 26, 


From a photograph by John C. Hemment. 

















beside. him comes the vice president, 
John H. Starin, bending down so that 
his face is scarcely distinguishable. On 
Mr. Starin’s left is Comptroller Coler, 
the most interesting figure in New York 
politics; on Mr. Coler’s left, close to a 
policeman and a messenger boy, stands 
Mrs. John B. McDonald, wife of the con- 


The rear of the procession—beyond the 
camera’s range—was brought up by the 
other members of the board, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, the contractor, and August 
Belmont, his chief financial backer, all 
of whose names are immortalized on the 
memorial tablet. 

The engravirz on this page shows the 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN TAYLOR, SON OF SIR THOMAS 
TAYLOR, CHIEF JUSTICE OF MANITOBA. 





LIEUTENANT H. L. BORDEN, SON OF F. W. BORDEN, 
CANADIAN MINISTER OF MILITIA. 
TWO OFFICERS OF THE CANADIAN CONTIN- 
GENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


actual beginning of the excavation for 
the tunnel, which took place two days 
later than the ceremony at the City Hall. 


AN AMERICAN SCOUT IN AFRICA, 

Not quite all the soldiers of fortune 
who have been drawn to South Africa 
by the din of war are fighting with the 
Boers. No foreigner can enlist in the 
regular army of Britain, but it is prob- 





F. R. BURNHAM, THE AMERICAN SCOUT SERVING 
WITH LORD ROBERTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


able that the recruiting officers of some 
of the colonial commands have been 
less particular, and a few adventurous 
Americans are said to have found their 
way into the ranks of such bodies as the 
South African Light Horse. One who 
has figured in the despatches is F. R. 
Burnham, a Western plainsman, who 
was captured at the time of the Boers’ 
sudden and successful raid upon the 
Bloemfontein waterworks, but  suc- 
ceeded in escaping a day or two later. 
Rurnham, of whom a portrait is given 
on this page, has served in South Africa 
hefore. He was a trooper in the Rho- 
desia Light Horse during the war with 
the Matabeles in 1896 and 1897, and it 
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was he who performed the most cele- 
brated exploit of the campaign, by shoot- 
ing the native “god,” M’Limo, who 
was regarded as the chief inspiration of 
the revolt. As the story was first told 
in the newspapers, it was a. thrilling one 
indeed, full of Rider Haggard caves and 
black magic. As a matter of fact, the 
circumstances were not eSpecially dra- 
matic. It appears that Burnham and a 
local British officer were informed of 
M’Limo’s whereabouts by a native wom- 
an, and found the pretended deity pro- 
saically engaged in mending his garden 


nt eS 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL STEELE, COMMANDING THE 
STRATHCONA HORSE, THE CANADIAN ROUGH 
RIDERS’ REGIMENT NOW SERVING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


From a photograph by Topiey, Ottawa. 
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THE NEW 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


GREGORY, 
From a photograph by Pierce, Boston. 


fence. Pretending to be ignorant of 
his identity, they asked him to show 
them the sacred cave, into which they 
knew no ordinary negro would venture. 
The old man led the way to the cavern, 
and Burnham followed and shot him as 
soon as he was inside. The American’s 
summary action was severely criticized, 
but all those on the spot defended it as a 
justifiable and necessary execution, the 
Matabele “god” being the cause of 
shocking massacres of white settlers, and 
a standing menace to peace. 


A FIELD FOR REFORM. 

We have heard much of the marvelous 
achievements of the century now near- 
ing its close, but M. Paul Blouet, better 
known as Max O’Rell, points out one 
thing in which humanity has made no 
advance whatever during the last hun- 
dred years. “ Civilized nations,” the 
cosmopolitan Frenchman observes, “ en- 
ter the twentieth century with practi- 
cally everything that ought to lead to 
their comfort and happiness: steam, 
electricity, railways, telegraphs, tele- 
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LORD CHESHAM, WHO ORGANIZED THE IMPERIAL THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE, SERVING IN THE CITY 


YEOMANRY. OF LONDON IMPERIAL VOLUNTEERS. 
] From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. Front a photograph by Bassano, London, 
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THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, SERVING IN THE SUSSEX THE EARL OF DUDLEY, SERVING IN THE WORCES- 
TROOP OF THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. TERSHIRE TROOP OF THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
From a photograph by Russell, London. 


From a photograth by Eliott & Fry, London. 


FOUR PROMINENT BRITISH PEERS WHO VOLUNTEERED FOR SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


phones, phonographs, biographs, cine- 
matographs, sanitary improvements, 
marvelous progress in science and art, 
grand productions in literature and the 
drama; but these nations remain, as 
before, in utter ignorance of one an- 
other.” 

The results of this ignorance are the 
international enmities that promote 
militarism and cause war. Its causes are 
accurately stated by M. Blouet: “ In- 
telligent people read books, but the 
masses read newspapers, which seem to 
make it their duty to keep their readers 
in complete ignorance of the character 
of their neighborg. The press is en- 
tirely responsible for that ignorance— 
in democracies especially, where news- 
papers cater to the lower instincts of 
the masses.” 

M. Blouet can hardly intend to assert 
that the newspapers of autocratic coun- 
tries are superior to those of more lib- 
erally governed lands. He cannot 
regard the press of Russia, for instance, 
as being on a higher plane than that 
of England. But otherwise he is-en- 
tirely right. There could be no more 
effective propaganda for peace on earth 
and good will among men than a move- 
ment to induce the newspapers to be, 
as they now so seldom are, thoroughly 
truthful and just in their chronicles 
and eriticisms of men and events in 
other countries. 


The fact that it takes several weeks to 
print and circulate each monthly edi- 
tion of MUNSEY’s is responsible, as our 
readers no doubt understand, for an 
occasional error, or apparent error, in 
this department. In the May number, 
for instance, we spoke of the Duke of 
Norfolk as having been refused as a 
volunteer for service in South Africa; 
he has since secured a commission— 
quite a subordinate one—and sailed 
with the Imperial Yeomanry. We also 
printed portraits of President McKin- 
ley’s secretaries, not foreseeing Mr. Por- 
ter’s resignation and Mr. Cortelyou’s 
promotion, which occurred while the 
magazine was in press. 

* * * * 

No better proof of the absolute need 
of reform in the system of promotion of 
naval officers can be found than the 
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case of Captain Charles E. Clarke, 
“Clarke of the Oregon,” as he is fa- 
miliarly known. The brilliant work of 
this gallant naval officer in bringing the 
battleship Oregon from San Franeisco 
to Cuba in time to assist in the defeat 
of Cervera’s squadron is still fresh in 
the memory of every American. 

Feats of less importance than that 
would have brought a medal and pro- 
motion to the naval officer of any other 
country. What has been done for Cap- 
tain Clarke? Absolutely nothing. To- 
day he is second in command of the 
League Island Navy Yard, and stands 
relatively lower on the list than before 
the war. No wonder people say that 
republics are ungrateful. 

* * * * 

One of the peculiar results of Queen 
Victoria’s visit to Ireland lies in the 
fact that her landing on the opposite 
side of the channel deprived Lord Cado- 
gan, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of 
his almost regal powers. Among the 
prerogatives of the lord lieutenant 
are such kingly privileges as the con- 
ferring of knighthood, the pardoning of 
criminals, and the suspension of various 
acts, and presentations at his court are 
as valid as those made at Buckingham 
Palace or St. James’, but in the pres- 
ence of the sovereign there can be no 
viceroy, and his official existence was in 
a state of suspense during the aged 
queen’s sojourn in the Emerald Isle. 

* % * * 

In his plan for providing cheap and 
good food for the working people of 
London, Sir Thomas Lipton is said to 
be scoring a decided success. His 
‘Alexandra Trust diningrooms are feed- 
ing several thousand people a day, and 
are to be extended. ‘Their principal 
feature is a nine cent dinner, which the 
Prince of Wales sampled the other day 
—to his complete gastronomic satisfac- 
tion, he politely declared. All sorts of 
people have visited them out of mere 
curiosity, but the vast majority of their 
customers are of the class for whom they 
were intended. 


Te enterprise is not a charity, but 
is managed strictly on business prin- 
ciples—which is probably a leading 
reason of its success. 
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PRO PATRIA.’ 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “KRONSTADT” AND “THE GARDEN OF SWORDS” 
IS A STORY OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN THESE DAYS OF WAR AND OF RUMORS OF 
WAR. ITS PLOT, WHICH TELLS A HUMAN AND PATHETIC LOVE STORY, TURNS 
UPON A VAST CONSPIRACY THAT AIMED A DEADLY BLOW AT THE SAFETY 
OF ENGLAND, AND UPON ONE BRAVE MAN’S STRUGGLE TO 
FRUSTRATE THE ATTACK. 


AUTHOR'S FOREWORD. 


At Abbazia, upon the shores of the bay of Quar- 
nero, I first heard this story from the lips of the 
man who wrought that it might be told. As he 
wrote it at my solicitation, so for the most part is 
it written here. No longer a whispered tale for 
the chief priests of bureaucracy, some knowledge 
of it at least has passed from the council chamber 
to the market place; and there are many who 
“would an they could,” yet do not for lack of surer 
ground. One man alone is able to speak; and: he 
has spoken in these pages. That the whole nature 
of the momentous events he relates will hereafter 
be understood by his fellow countrymen, it would 
be presumption to hope. The Englishman is slow 
to admit the graver perils in which circumstances 
might place his country and his home. The un- 
changing ramparts of sea and shore are for him a 
surer fact than all the armies of the nations. 
From the cliffs of Dover he looks down upon his 
“goodly heritage”; in the shadow of the “ coast- 
wise lights of England” he finds his hope. Should 
one approach him to say, “ The day is at hand when 
these ramparts shall not avail, when the lights 
shall shine no more,” he would give no hearing to 
so bold a preacher. The old complacency would 
remain undisturbed, the unshaken belief in the 
girdle of the waters which, for a thousand years, 
has stood sentiriel to the homes of England ; and 
will so stand until the end. 

“Three ways I know,” said the great Moltke, 
“of getting into your country, but I have yet to 
discover a way of getting out.” 

If Alfred Hilliard’s story suggests any thought to 
his countrymen, it may well be this: “Is the truth 
of the national security the same in our day as it 
was when the first of the Germans wrote? Is it 
the dreamer alone who may tell himself that the 
national creed is built upon a false faith, upon false 
promises and tacit ignorance? Is it the dreamer 
alone who, in his dreams, may see the sword at 
England’s gate and the enemy in her homes?” 
These questions one man’s devotion has helped us 
to answer. A simple soldier, stumbling blindly 
upon the heart of the nation’s peril, of such I write. 
The work which he was called upon to do, a thou- 
sand hands would do again if England’s need 
should seek them ; yet not more courageously could 
it be done, nor with greater love for fatherland, all 
sufficient and all sacrificing. He wrought for his 


country’s sake, and of him his friends may say, as 
the greatest of the Englishmen said of Cominius - 
“T do love 
My countrys good, with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound, than mine own life 
My dear wife’s estimate.” 


di 


M* story, [ am to tell it, you say? 

The voice is the voice of Damon; 
but whence comes the counsel? Others, 
and they are many, have been before me 
wherever men, and women too, discuss 
the news. The momentous events. of 
these later months, events which yet 
can put a hush upon my life, have been 
the theme of every tattler to tickle the 
ears of the credulous and to make 
strong the boaster. For the pleasure of 
undoing such as these, I should speak, 
men tell me. No longer do my su- 
periors forbid; no longer am J, as a 
soldier, compelled to silence. The 
reasons are good, but I stand to a better. 
If I speak it shall be as an Englishman, 
even the least of my country’s servants. 
That which I did ten thousand would 
do tomorrow if the call should come to 
them. But mine was the lot; and as it 
befell so let the record go. 

I am to tell my story, but it is to be 
built upon no ancient models. There is 
io be no “ dear reader” in it, nor any 
horsemen coming down a hill. Let my 
friends forgive me if I break faith with 
them, here at the outset; for who should 
come galloping towards Saint Pierre as 
I write these very lines but Harry Ford- 
ham, the parson of Cottesbrook, in good 
Northamptonshire, and how should he 


* Copyright, 1900, by Max Pemberton, 
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gallop if not upon a horse? In imag- 
ination I see him, it is true; for a 
thousand miles, or more if you wish it, 
lie between this sunny bay of Abbazia 
and the old town of Calais, whereto he 
rode upon that good day of June; which 
remains in my memory as any landmark 
of my childhood, or greater day which 
men may not forget. 
shall my first word be, though all the 
canons of the arts are thereby broken, 
and every reader that would follow me 
quits the loitering caravan upon the 
threshold of the’ pilgrimage. 

“ Halloa, sir knight—halloa, halloa! 
And where, in Heaven’s name, did you 
get that stinkpot from?” 

There are some men from whom you 
take insult meekly. Harry Fordham is 
one of them. Let him cast ashes upon 
your aneestors, and your own handker- 
chief dusts the pictures. God never in- 
tended him to be a parson, he says. I 
would write it down that no truer serv- 
ant of religion ever wore white choker 
(though, to be sure, he is given to stocks 
when he hunts in winter). 


“Stinkpot, my dear Harry, is a vul- 
gar term. Behold a brand new Pan- 
hard, delivered an hour ago from the 


city of Paris. It cost a thousand 
guineas, please to remember. Have re- 
spect for her majesty’s coinage if you 
have none for me.” 

He reined in an impatient horse and 
looked my new automobile up and down 
contemptuously. 

“The Lord be good to you for coming 
to a thing like that, you that have 
ridden horses! Why, they must smell 
it in Calais, and that’s a mile away. 
Captain Alfred Hilliard, you are on the 
broad and easy road. Thank your stars 
for it.” . 

I told him to be silent and not to dis- 
play his ignorance. 

“Come now, you were never on a 
motor in your life.” 

“T have too much respect for the 
cloth.” 

“ Which, in your case, is a check suit 
they can see at Dover.” 

He looked down at his amazing coat, 
and the twinkle of his keen eyes was a 
thing to see. 

“The church must set an example. 
Besides, where shall the loud lyre be 


And of Harry . 
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heard if not in France? I want to know 
about the car.” 

“Come aboard and I will haste thy 
manual to be. Seriously, it’s a pretty 
car.” 

“The proud kettle rejoicing in Day 
and Martin. I admit that it has points 
above other kettles. Be kind to my 
widow and children, and I will listen to 
you. Is the horse to come, too? Sum- 
mon that aged impostor at the inn door 
yonder, and let him hear some Win- 
chester French. He seems to want a 
tonic.” 

He hailed the fellow with a voice that 
would have moved a Margate hoy; and 
having wasted a good deal of breath in 
such plain injunctions as “ menez le 
cheval a Vécurie,” “ prenez garde,” “ je te 
donnerai un franc,” he crossed the road 
and seated himself at my side. 

“To the bureau of the nearest asylum, 
allons donc, cher Aifred. I am all fora 
speedy death—‘ something lingering, 
with boiling oil in it. Cover me up 
and let her rip, as Homer says.” 

“TI will run you into Boulogne under 
the hour and bring you back with a new 
faith. People who abuse motors belong 
to a past generation, a race that tabooed 
the steam engine for the sake of the 
horse breeder. Ten years hence they 
will be in sackcloth, which is not as be- 
coming as an Irish homespun, let me tell 
you. Admit that the sensation is a new 
thing in your life.” 

“T admit everything—to the man 
with the club. The thing certainly 
seems respectable. I apologize to its 
odorous qualities. Omnes sibi malint 
melius esse quam alteri. The stink is 
left upon the road behind us—for the 
benefit of posterity, as it were.” 

“There is little or none when we are 
moving; no vibration, no jar, you see. 
A good car always reminds me of a gon- 
dola. You go and don’t know why you 
20.” 

“Until you run into a handy ditch 
and are better informed. Instruct my 
ignorance: what speed are we traveling 
now?” 

“Twenty one and an eighth miles an 
hour. Down the hill yonder, I will 
promise you thirty five miles an hour.” 

“And I am an orphan! Nullus est 
locus domestica sede jucundior. Cicero 
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anticipated this, my Alfred. Be a little 
merciful.” 

“Do you remember the archdeacon 
who was asked to say prayers because the 
ship was sinking and who cried, ‘ Great 
Heaven, has it come to that?’ You re- 
mind me of him. But I am going to 
slacken speed, Harry. We are now run- 
ning nine miles an hour. 
and regard the prospect.” 

It is cruelty to animals to drive an 
automobile at her best when you have 
one in statu pupillari aboard. While I 
knew Harry Fordham would have cried 
“ Bravo!” evenhad wegone at ahundred 
miles an hour, I slackened speed a little 
while we passed through the village of 
La Chaussée, and permitted him, as 
we mounted the hill beyond, to en- 
joy the superb prospect of the Downs 
and the odd little town of Calais be- 
hind us, and even the white cliffs of 
our own country across the laughing sea. 
One of the packet boats was making 
Calais harbor then; a fleet of smacks, 
their brown sails close hauled, drifted 
rather than sailed upon that sparkling 
field of blue. Out in mid channel a 
great liner steamed for Thames and 
home, in an atmosphere gloriously clear 
and vivifying. The blue waters. were 
spread out as though at our very feet. 
A fisherman’s cottage upon the cliff had 
the aspect of a doll’s house built into 
some picture which a great theater dis- 
closed. A man lived on such a day. 
Nevertheless, for my part, I can never 
look to the white cliffs of Kent without 
a certain pathos; and so it was upon that 
morning, when, as a so called invalid 
and certainly an idler, I turned my eyes 
to Dover town and the green heights of 
England beyond. 

“ Why are we in G@alais, Harry, when 
we might be in London?” I asked 
him, for the scene had stilled his tongue, 
too. “Do you know that the London 
season is now in full swing ?—Vide the 
society papers. Think of all the pretty 
women in Hyde Park this very day; 
Ranelagh, Prince’s, suppers at the Carl- 
ton, the clack of tongues, and music 
with her voluptuous swell. Are you 
unmoved ? ” 

“As a rock. I would not change a 
boat of all that fishing fleet for the 
house with the statues on it in Park 


Take courage . 


Lane. Consider me an enigma, and tell 
me where we lunch.” 

“ At the first decent hotel in Bou- 
logne. That windmill over there 
marks the village of Marquise. It is 
seven miles from there to the town, and 
you shall do it in half an hour.” 

“For these and all mercies—by the 
way, do you dine with Lepeletier to- 
night? But, of course you do; where 
else should you dine?” 

I suppose that my face betrayed me, 
for presently he laughed and slapped me 
on the shoulder. . 

“We blush. All is safe!” he cried 
merrily. “Why are we in Calais, old 
Alfred? Why, to dine with Lepeletier 
and his daughter.” 

I turned it with a question. 

“ Are you dining there? ” 

“Be calm; I am, sir. I shall even 
presume to take the exquisite Agnes in 
to dinner. Ha, ha! All is discovered, 
my Alfred; fly at once.” 

I said nothing, for what can a man say 
at such times. After all, the story 
must come out some time, and why not 
then? Surely I knew no one to whom 
I would tell it so freely as to Harry 
Fordham, the largest hearted man that ° 
ever preached the gospel of humanity. 
He, meanwhile, flew off at a tangent. 

“T like Lepeletier—a French gentle- 
man, a rara avis nowadays. It seems 
odd that such a man should be sent to 
Calais, of all places, because the govern- 
ment has taken it into its head to dig a 
coal pit or something. But it must be 
more than that, for when I rode over to 
the works the other day a sentry came 
out of a box and struck an attitude 
which would have done credit to Ajax 
and the lightning. I explained that I 
agreed with him entirely, and turned 
my horse. But I am sorry to have 
missed the pith of an excellent oration. 
He really was very angry for such a 
small man.” 

“You mean the sea works over yon- 
der at Escalles? I’ve often thought of- 
it. The official story is a government 
survey for new protective harbor works 
and coal borings. Why should they be 
so secret about it? But that’s always 
the case in France. They show the 


foreigner the sentry’s bayonet. We 
show him everything and give him a 
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glass of sherry afterwards. It’s the 
English confidence, I suppose.” 

“And a good old fashioned con- 
fidence, too. I like the open door. If 
you are going to knock a man down for 
his sins, always do it in a gentlemanly 
way. The skeleton in the cupboard is 
but a collection of bones when you dump 
him down outside. I preach that from 
the pulpit—light, and not darkness. 
You cannot tell an honest man from a 
rogue until the lamp is turned up. Get 
them out into the daylight and you 
teach them to see.” 

“Fine maxims; I can take more of 
them when that fellow over there has 
done with his horse. Why does he per- 
form circus tricks on the republic’s 
highway ?” 

“ Ask his horse, man, ask his horse. 
Don’t you see he’s bowing to us? By 
Jove, that’s ugly!” 

We were in the village of Wimille at 
the moment, and had met a Frenchman 
upon a little chestnut cob, which, what- 
ever were his other qualities, enter- 
tained no good opinion of motor cars, I 
could see. Now rearing straight on 
end, now lashing out, now whipping 
- round, now bucking from sheer light- 
ness of heart, the cob had thrown his 
awkward rider heavily to the ground al- 
most before I could brake the car and 
bring her to a standstill. For a 
moment I thought that the fellow was 
surely killed, but he was upon his feet 
again while Harry ran to him, and his 
avalanche of words gave comforting evi- 
dence that no great injury was done. 
When he had recovered his breath, and 
a villager had caught the light hearted 
cob, he began to listen to our apologies. 
Let me say a word about him, as he 
stands there, for we shall meet him 
again upon the road to Calais. A man 
of the middle height, with a sinuous, 
wiry figure, a face bronzed by the sun 
and blackened by the work he did at 
the foreshore soundings—for I had no 
doubt from the first that he came from 
Escalles and the government’s business 
there; very deep set, clever eyes beneath 
a forehead round and shallow and by no 
means clever. In type, a creole, whose 
“color” you might detect in the thick 
lips and the angular nails of well shaped 
hands. Hair matted and curly; great 
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breadth of shoulders coupled to a long, 
thin neck, which seemed to detach his 
head from his body and to permit it to 
strike all sorts of odd attitudes. In 
short, a man of taciturn aspect whom 
you would have passed a hundred times 
without notice in any crowd, yet one— 
and this was the surprise of it—whose 
face was known to me as the face of 
some one who had played a part in my 
life, but whose very name I had for- 
gotten. Behold me staring at him in 
mute amazement while Harry racked 
his very soul for new and ungrammatical 
apologies, and I had not a word to add to 
them. 

The Frenchman heard us to the end 
sullenly, brushed the dust from his coat, 
sprang upon his cob, struck the beast 
savagely with a steel rod he carried in 
his hand, and without a single word 
went cantering away towards Calais just 
as Harry wound up with an’expression 
of sorrow which would have brought the 
Academy of France to a premature 
grave. Here we were left, we two, star- 
ing foolishly at each other and at the 
peasant who had caught the horse. A 
more ridiculous situation is not to be 
conceived. Harry saluted it with a 
roar of laughter which might have been 
heard at Cape Grisnez. 

“ My French, my French—oh, blessed 
tongue! Has he gone to fetch the gen- 
darmes, do you think?” 

I scarcely answered him. The car 
was away again in a cloud of dust before 
I spoke. 

“Who could the fellow have been? 
Don’t laugh at me. I have seen him 
somewhere. I could not tell you where 
if my life depended upon it.” 

“ But it doesn’t depend upon it. Do 
not court reminiscences, my Alfred, on 
such a day. We have done all that 
civility required, and more. Heard 
civility ever such a splendid use of the 
imperfect subjunctive?” 

“Tmperfect, no doubt. Hence the 
gallop. He is riding away to Escalles 
to say that a ferocious Englishman is 
killing his mother tongue in the village 
of Wimille. ‘Your speech will amuse a 
town tonight. You serve humanity 
gratis.” 

Harry took a cigarette from his case, 
and realizing the impossibility of ob- 
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taining a light im a car traveling twenty 
miles an hour, he chewed it philosoph- 
ically, and turned the banter with a new 
story. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ that fellow 
spoke English when he was on the 
ground?” 

“ English? ” 

* “T will—well, affirm it. He said a 
word common to some emergencies of 
life—among laymen.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“Oh, yes, a good deal more. 
ask me to repeat it.” 
“Stand excused. 
seen him somewhere. 
familiar as it can be.” 

“A good many faces are. I have 
known men that said the same of every 
pretty girl they met. Such a habit 
leads to unpleasantness.” 

“Tt will not do so in this case, for I 
remember my man. He is Robert Jeffery, 
who crammed with me at Webb’s.” 

“Call him Robinson Crusoe, and I 
will be his man Friday. What put that 
tale into your head?” 

“The man’s face. I could have 
picked him out of a hundred. He went 
up for Woolwich and was plowed. A 
clever man, as a mathematician above 
the average, but his taste in claret was 
too good.” 

Harry always sympathized when you 
told him of distress. 

“Poor chap,” he said quickly; “ it is 
the end of the story which I generally 
hear in those cases.” 

“Yes, but not in this one. What is 
the man doing at Calais, at the ad- 
miralty works, too? ” 

“Carrying a steel rod apparently. 
Also riding a horse. My dear fellow, 
why speculate ? There is the sea, and be- 
yond it the odorous town of Boulogne! 
Let us lunch, and speculate afterwards.” 

I did not answer him. It seemed to 
me that the face of Robert Jeffery fol- 
lowed me to the town, and that the man 
sat at my side even while I ate. Nor, to 
this hour, can I account for a premoni- 
tion so remarkable. 


Don’t 


I knew that I had 
The face is as 


IT. 


I HAD been in Calais exactly three 
weeks when Parson Harry Fordham fell 


foul of my motor car; and, as far as I 
could see, the distant winter might find 
me still in that exceedingly uninterest- 
ing memorial to Queen Mary’s prophecy. 
An ugly fall with the Fitzwilliam 
hounds, an ever anxious mother, the im- 
possibility of serving my regiment with 
a deficiency of ribs and a collar bone 
which the faculty obstinately described 
as “ broken,” had sent me from England 
in the February of the year to join the 
sun seekers at Nice, and afterwards to 
imagine myself an invalid at Pau. 
Upon the links at the latter town I first 
met Colonel Lepeletier and his daugh- 
ter. She taught him the English golf, 
she said; and her dear father was so 
rapidly improved that a week found him 
in all the bunkers, and in a fortnight he 
had broken his clubs. I complimented 
the fine old fellow upon this excellent 
achievement and his admirable contro! 
of temper, and was not surprised that 
the audacity amused him. “ A game for 
children,” he said apologetically, “ and 
yet one which makes little things seem 
great to us. I am ashamed of myself, 
but tomorrow I shall play again.” 

It was good to hear him; for I 
agreed with Harry Fordham that 
Colonel Lepeletier was one of God’s best 
works, an honest gentleman. A “ hall 
mark ” man, the parson called him; and 
I would dub them both as he dubbed 
one. In all my life I thought that I 
had never seen a prettier thing than this 
spectacle of a little French girl teach- 
ing her less agile father the mysteries of 
golf. There is, I suppose, one hour in 
every man’s life when he finds such a 
picture and such a thought as I found 
upon the links at Pau. The more 
sacred impulses are least to be written 
about; I hesitate to speak of mine when 
they do not concern this story. But let 
it be recorded that I lingered a month 
in Pau, and that where Agnes Lepele- 
tier walked, there went my world. 
Silently, surely—unknowingly, _ per- 
haps—that understanding so subtle, so 
intimate, so true, began to mold our 
wills. The day when impatience to see 
my brother officers and my regiment 
chafed and galled was forgotten and un- 
mourned. A rich man (for that crime 
the world has laid at my door), I was my 
own master, to serve or not to serve, as 
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the impulse dictated ; to forget my home 
in England if I had the mind to; to 
marry or give in marriage, as the whim 
should take me. But the time for se- 
rious things was not yet. I was at Pau, 
and Agnes Lepeletier had become my 
companion. I asked nothing more of 
nature or of man. 

The weeks passed quickly, all too 
quickly, we said, when Oscar Lepeletier 
told us at dinner, one night in the first 
week of May, that his work called him 
back to Paris, and from Paris might 
send him to the exasperatingly unro- 
mantic town of Calais. I knew nothing 
of his reasons, nor did he seek my con- 
fidence. But to Agnes I said, “I will 
come to Calais;” and there was that 
upon her face which could make my 
pulse beat the faster, and send me to the 
booking office as men rarely go. So, be- 
hold the new scene. The colonel at his 


official house, which overlooks the Jar- 
din Richelieu; the English “ Sir Capi- 
taine” at the Hdétel Meurice, which, 
should you stop in Calais (and may the 
gods forbid !), you will find in the Rue de 


Guise. Had it been the Black Country, 
to me it had been paradise. For Agnes 
was there; and when a week had passed, 
Harry Fordham, the king of parsons, 
was my fellow adventurer for every en- 
terprise. - 

He had left Cottesbrook, in North- 
amptonshire—for he holds our family 
living there—to visit an unknown 
destination in Switzerland; but, being 
exceedingly ili upon the steamer, the 
impulse took him to come and see me in 
Calais. A decent horse, to which the 
colonel introduced him; some pleasant 
tennis parties contrived by Mile. Agnes, 
a heroie attempt to build a golf 
links on the sandy dunes to the west 
of Calais, perchance pure pity for 
my solitary condition, kept him in the 
name of charity at the Hétel Meurice, 
where I had bivouacked. One excuse 
and the other delayed his return to Eng- 
land; and when June came we had 
formed a habit of the town, and no 
longer detected its deficiencies. For 
that matter, Harry was no less frequent 
a visitor to Colonel Lepeletier’s house 
than I had become. We dined there 
twice a week, breakfasted in the shade of 
the garden as often, were unceasing in 
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our- quest of amusing pilgrimage and 
lazy picnic. But Harry was the more 
welcome guest at the house, as I knew 
from the beginning of it; and if the 
kindlier greeting he received was 
spoken by Colonel Lepeletier’s lips, 
none the less it threatened to be the dis- 
turbing element, not only of my holi-. 
day, but of my life. 

That Lepeletier’s attitude baffied me, 
I confess unhesitatingly. My position, 
at least, I argued, might have won upon 
his consideration, for few that came to 
his house enjoyed such advantages of for- 
tune as my birthright had thrust upon 
me. Nevertheless, this fine old fellow, 
who had loved to play the father’s part 
to me at Pau, was here so changed in 
Calais that I began to doubt my very 
senses and the estimate of him they had 
formed for me. Frigidly polite, always 
ready with his hospitalities, sometimes 


‘melting to his old geniality and con- 


fidence, there remained in my mind the 
conviction that I was not a welcome 
guest at his house, and that my de- 
parture from Calais would be pleasing 
tohim. IfI delayed to perceive this, or 
to be aware of the true state of the case 
until the situation threatened to be- 
come intolerable, remember the oid 
fable that love is blind—upon which I 
would put the sure fact that my interest 
in Agnes Lepeletier had now passed the 
bounds of mere friendship, and entered 
into that intimate dominion of a 
woman’s heart which one in all the 
world may share with her. I was blind 
because my eyes had other things to see. 
To awake was to come down from the 
gardens of my dreams to the sandy town 
of Calais and its hotel. I determined 
that very day to speak to Lepeletier and 
to make an end of it. The occasion was 
the dinner at his house. The oppor- 
tunity should be found for me by Harry 
Fordham. 

The colonel dined at seven o’clock, 
and it was at half past six that Harry, 
black now in the prim clothes of ortho- 
doxy, came to my room to “ call begin- 
ners,” as he put it in the jargon which 
amateur theatricals had taught him. I 
had just finished dressing, and seeing 
that it was but five minutes from the 
Hétel Meurice to the house by the 
Jardin Richelieu, I suggested that we 
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should take a turn down the Place 
d’Armes and chat as we went. “ For, 
Harry,” said I, “ you must be serious to- 
night, more serious than ever you were 
in all your life.” He laughed, and linked 
hisarmin mine. “ The gods shall weep 
for my melancholy,” he said. “ Behold 
these tears upon a virgin cheek.” 

I told him to have done with his non- 
sense and to listen to me. It was a 
simple story. He had observed Lepele- 
tier’s manner towards me. He must 
guess the reason. He knew why I was 
in Calais. If anything lay behind the 
colonel’s manner but the plain intima- 
tion that I was not the husband he 
would choose for his daughter, I should 
be glad to know of it. Could Harry 
suggest anything? In short, could he 
help me? To all of which he listened 
with that unabashed merriment which 
nothing could moderate or control. He 
would not be serious. “Oh, man,” he 
exclaimed when my patience was nigh 
exhausted, “man that is born of 
woman, art not blind as any camel with 
one eye? Attend now to my argument. 
What befalls him who takes a cleek 
when he should use a brassy? As- 
suredly he is bunkered even as thou art, 
my Damion. But let him take the 
proper club, and lo! there are papa and 
papa’s darling and the darling of papa’s 
darling in a threesome of their hearts’ 
choice. Play the game, Captain Alfred, 
play the game.” 

“ Tf you were not my friend, Harry, I 
should not go another step with you.” 

He affected great sorrow, but so drolly 
that I could not but laugh with him. 

“Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa! 
Bring candle and bell, for whoso playeth 
with his neighbor’s ball! Nay, have 
done, ye revilers. Here isa man in love 
who is afraid to ask papa, and who, 
thereby, provoketh papa to impatience. 
Ye goats and sheep! Don’t you see, my 
Alfred, that the old gentleman is dying 
for the word? Ponder upon the cutlets 
you have eaten in that same house, the 
excellent Burgundy you have drunk. 
Is mon pére to sit forever the spectator 
of your billing and cooing? Not so, by 
my halibut! ” 

A great light came to me even of his 
nonsense. 

“Upon my honor, I never thought of 
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that. Do you really think it’s true, 
Harry?” : 

“If I were a layman, I should go nap 
upon it. And why not? Here is the 
prettiest little girl in all France—I say 
so, do not contradict me—the prettiest 
little princess in all France, cooling her 
heels—oh, phrase most elegant!—on 
the doorstep of the beast’s house, while 
the beast plays tennis, swims, rows, 
drives a stinkpot, and does anything but 
go to her papa to say, ‘ Honorable sir, 
give me your daughter to wife, for I 
have no wild oats in my garner, and I 
am of discreet age, or should be, and 
there is gold in my cellars (if I choose to 
keep it there).? Man, you’re a catch, 
and you don’t know it. To Lepeletier, 
a milord whose money bags jingle; to 
little Agnes, the fairy prince whose ribs 
were hurt as he fell out of heaven. 
Can’t you see it? Are you blind? Must 
I do the proposing for you? Why, the 
old fellow’s dying, going into rapid con- 
sumption, because you forbid him to 
say, ‘ Bless you, my children.’ ” 

He stopped, for very want of breath, I 
believe, and seeing that I had nothing to 
say—for I was bewildered with the 
novelty of it, bewildered beyond under- 
standing or clear thought—he put his 
hand upon my shoulder and compelled 
me to look him in the face. Eyes more 
honest I have never seen. 

“ Do you want the girl? Do you mean 
to marry her? ” he asked despotically. 

“Don’t be a fool, Harry; at least ad- 
mit my honor.” 

“ Admitted, and underlined. This 
very night thy latch key shall be re 
quired to thee. Come on, Sir Romeo; 
I will even punish the Bordeaux while 
you throw the glove to papa. It is a 
clean glove, at any rate.” 

My head was too full of the surprise 
of it to answer him, and once more he 
linked his arm in mine and set out for 
the Jardin Richelieu. His talk was all 
of Agnes now, of her and that which he 
was pleased to call the right ascension 
of the planet Venus. Nevertheless, a 
note of new gravity rang presently in 
harmony with his badinage, and the 
jester’s cloak fell to reveal the counselor. 

“A man of thirty one can do many 
things well, especially if he has the 
money. Marriage is one of them. 








Wild oats, kept until they become tame, 
feed the honor of home and fatherhood. 
You are growing blasé, my Alfred. Life 
isennui. You are like the millionaire’s 
child who cried because it wanted to 
want something. Twenty thousand a 
year, the best place in Northampton- 
shire, a doting mother, are knocking the 
iron out of your will. I find you moody 
and contemplative—symptoms of reple- 
tion. As you are, you will never do 
anything in life. If they give you a 
brass plate or, horrible dicta, a couple 
of plaster angels in Cottesbrook church, 
it will be more than you deserve. A 
wife would change all this. It is even 
possible that she would make you do 
something ‘to astonish me. I have 
thought of it often, but no man has a 
right to speak such thoughts. Judge 
of my joy, as they say in the fairy books, 
when I came to Calais and found you 
with one hand already in the matrimo- 
nial lucky bag.” 

“Unlucky bag, sometimes, Harry.” 

“Tais toi. Here is our exception. 
Do you not understand that you are 
winning the sweetest little woman in all 
France?” 

“T have a shrewd suspicion of it.” 

“ One who will say, ‘ Life is not in the 
newspaper or the clubs, but here in a 
good woman’s heart.’ ” 

“ An excellent sentiment.” 

“One who will tell you that you, 
Alfred Hilliard of the Eighteenth Hus- 
sars, captain, must do something for the 
island they call England, and something 
for the sake of the name you bear.” 

“T cannot expect her to be over- 
anxious about our side of the Channel. 
She is born of France, at least.” 

“Rubbish, my son. A woman is of 
her husband’s nation. It says little for 
the husband if she be not. At Cottes- 
brook, she will babble patriotism in the 
prettiest broken English possible. Do 
not contradict me. A parson who bap- 
tizes and buries them sees both ends of 
the stick, as it were. You are marrying 
a good girl—tell yourself that when 
papa asks about your expectations to- 
night. The old fellow would grow an 
inch if he could see your banking ac- 
count, cher Alfred.” 

I resented the suggestion, would have 
resented it hotly but for the fact that 
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foreboding I could but ill define. 
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we stood now upon the threshold of the 
house, and could see the candles upon 
the dinner table whereat we were about 
to sit. The nadir of infamy surely is 
touched in that plea, “ I am a rich man; 
give me your daughter to wife.” Harry 
implied no such vulgarity when he fell 
to his bantering humor, as I would have 
admitted in a cooler moment, and now, 
silencing me with a gesture, he opened 
the gate of Lepeletier’s garden. 

“Hush, we are observed,” he said, 
with finger upraised mockingly; “the 
band does not play, but the curtain 
rises. I wish you luck, old fellow, luck 
from the very bottom of my heart.” 

I knew that he did, knew that there 
was no truer friend of mine in all 
Europe that night than Harry Ford- 
ham, the parson of Cottesbrook. 
Nevertheless, I went into the old, bar- 
rack-like house with heavy steps and a 
All 
Harry’s philosophy was true, every word 
of it; I knew that the one woman in all 
the world for me was her I was about to 
see in the little drawingroom beyond 
the hall; I knew that I could speak to 
her father with an authority of my po- 
sition which few might hope for; and 
yet my expectation stumbled, halted, 
went laggingly and obstinate to the 
salon. Perchance the house itself 
helped my mood, There is no more 
gloomy house in all the cities. From 
every square and hideous window you 
look upon the docks and squalid basins 
of Calais harbor. The great buttresses 
of the gray citadel are its neighbors for 
the left hand, the arid Jardin Richelieu 
mocks its pastoral pretensions upon the 
right. I never entered it yet but it 
seemed to carry me to some prison 
house, some silent gate, beyond its por- 
tals. And I am glad because I shall 
never pass its door again to my life’s 
end. 

Agnes was at the piano as we entered, 
a little, winsome figure in a gown of 
muslin worn as only a French woman 
knows how to wear the poorer stuffs and 
to make them rich. A simple circlet of 
pearls about her throat was her only or- 
nament of jewels, but she wore one 
white rose in her pretty brown hair, and 
that which her face lacked of color (for 
it was always a pale face, I thought) she 
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made good in expressive eyes and the 
little affectionate mannerisms which are 
a woman’s power. She had a habit, I 
remember, of laying her hand upon my 
arm when she spoke to me; and excite- 
ment could emphasize the touch until it 
became almost a grip which seemed to 
act upon every nerve in my body. 
Quick in all her actions, always at the 
high place of her spirits, capable of deep 
feeling, nevertheless her quick womanly 
sympathy, developed to maturity in her 
girlhood, was for me her abiding char- 
acteristic. It was no doll’s face that 
looked up at us as we entered the draw- 
ingroom, but a face that a man might 
remember when others more beautiful 
were forgotten. 

“ Why do you always come when I am 
practising, Captain Hilliard?” she 
asked, as she held out an ungloved hand 
and with the other scattered the music 
upon the piano. “That is the march 
from Tannhauser, and I hate it.” 

“Then, why do you play it, Mlle. 
‘Agnes? ” 

“ Because it makes a noise, and you 
cannot hear the wrong notes. Wagner 
wrote it for me to drown the bugles in 
the citadel. Is M. Harry musical? Oh, 
but I’m sure he’s not.” 

Harry, sitting in a low chair, looked 
for all the world like some great fair 
haired schoolboy. 

*“ Not musical, when I am the father 
of Gregorians! ” he cried, in affected in- 
dignation. “Do you know that I once 
wrote an oratorio, mademoiselle, and 
that the critics pronounced it beneath 
contempt? I have considered myself 
musical from that day. Horrible term, 
isn’t it? Suggests a musical box in 
your chest. You turn the handle and 
the box plays ‘ The Carnival of Venice.’ 
There’s an idea for a patent. Musical 
sweets guaranteed to play ‘ We Won’t Go 
Home Till Morning’ when you’ve swal- 
lowed them.” 

Agnes, who spoke good English, for 
she had been educated in the convent at 
Isleworth (though one of the old French 
Protestants), was utterly unable to fol- 
low Master Harry’s idiom. 

“TI believe that you play beautifully,” 
she said in protest; “ you shall try after 
dinner.” 

“T will render you the ‘ Lost Chord ’ 





with one finger; the missing notes to 
be whistled by the imagination. Alfred 
will supply an assorted bass. He is 
very good on the lower ‘G.’ Ask him.” 

She told him that she would insist 
upon it, and had turned round to make 
me her ally, when Colonel Lepeletier 
entered the room, and with him there 
stood the very man whose horse had 
shied at my automobile in the village of 
Wimille that morning, Robert Jeffery, 
of Webb’s aforetime, the rejected of 
Woolwich, yet here masking under a 
French name, and presented to me as 
one of France’s most skilful engineers. 
I stared at the colonel in amazement. 
Why did he introduce his friend to me 
as a Frenchman ? 

“M. Sadi Martel, Captain Hilliard. 
How—you have met before, genitle- 
men?” 

It was upon my tongue to say that we 
had met many times before, but I con- 
trolled myself, perhaps as a tribute to 
my curiosity, and, in a word, related the 
events of the morning. 

“M. Martel, I fear, must bear me a 
grudge; his horse objects to innovations, 
colonel. I am glad of this opportunity 
to make my apologies.” 

Jeffery, for so I insisted on calling 
him, nodded his head in a gesture which 
was meant to be curt, I thought, and 
spoke to the colonel in rapid French. 
Then he turned to Agnes, and left me 
with her father. 

“A fortunate meeting, but I had no 
idea of it,” said the colonel as he led me 
away from them to the window. “ My 
friend is one of the engineers at the har- 
bor works. You will not often meet so 
clever a man.” 

“ A Frenchman, of course? ” 

“On his father’s side. His mother 
was an American. You will discover 
that he shares the vices of some of my 
countrymen. He has yet to understand 
the merits of England; you must con- 
vert him. His father went to Mexico 
with the unfortunate Maximilian, but 
the son has been many years in France 
and has almost forgotten his accent. A 
most interesting man, whose name 
Europe will hear one day.” 

I said nothing, waiting for him to 
continue. But I remembered that it 
was sixteen years ago almost to a month 
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since Robert Jeffery had left England, 
without reputation or prospect. The 
man who stood over there talking vol- 
ubly to Mile. Agnes was Sadi Martel and 
not Robert Jeffery, the colonel said. 
Again I wondered at the coincidence, 
and was wondering still when the serv- 
ant announced dinner. 

We went to dinner, Agnes, to my sat- 
isfaction, upon Harry’s arm; and being 
seated, I found myself upon the left 
hand side of the table, and so far re- 
moved from the engineer that politeness 
demanded no effort to converse with 
him. Already we had been given to 
understand that he spoke little English ; 
and Harry’s frank admission, in turn, 
that he never yet met a Frenchman who 
could understand his French, broke the 
ice, and each held forth in the sure and 
certain conviction that his neighbor 
could not contradict him. Once or 
twice in a lull of their talk, I found 
Jeffery’s eyes turned curiously upon me, 
but whenever our glances met he would 
avoid my question in a new outburst of 
declamation and argument. His volu- 
bility astonished, for at Webb’s we had 
spoken of him as a silent man. 

“J am interested in your engineer,” I 
said to Agnes anon; “tell me about 
him.” 

She touched my arm with her hand, 
in one of those gestures I love, and an- 
swered me provokingly: ; 

“Tf you listen he will tell you about 
himself.” 

“But I can’t understand half he 


“Are you sure that you lose any- 
thing?” 

“Your father says that I do. His 
name is to be heard all over Europe.” 

“Then, he must have invented a new 


speaking trumpet. He is so clever, you 
know—down below the ground.” 

“A good many men are clever there, 
mignonne. We admit it generously. 
Have you known M. Martel long? ” 

“ Since the works began. He has in- 
vented a great machine for digging up 
the coal. Why, are you curious? You 
should ask him.” 

“He seems to interest you, at least.” 

“* At least, M. Alfred? Oh, I am least, 
then! ” 

“T mean that you like him.” 
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“Very much. [I like all clever men.” 

“ A woman believes every man to be 
clever if he tells her so.” 

“Does she? Then, why do you not 
tell me that you are clever?” 

“T must have forgotten to mention 
it. I will begin tomorrow. The life 
and times of Alfred Hilliard, soldier.” 

Harry, overhearing us, put in his 
word. 

“ The life and high old times,” he cor- 
rected. “I have often thought of that 
for a title when a bishop is to be written 
up.” 

“You are flippant, Harry. Does 
M. Martel forgive your apologies? ” 

“ He does not forgive your car! ” 

“ Ask him to be introduced to it to- 
morrow.” 

_ “Tell me the French for that, Mlle. 
Agnes.” 

“You would never remember it.” 

“No, but you say it so charmingly.” 

“ Harry, Harry, I listen.” 

“ A pernicious habit. Do I intrude? 
I will even make my neighbor miser- 
able.” 

He turned to Martel, and I to Agnes. 
If there be anything more exasperating 
under God’s heaven than a dinner table 
flirtation, I would gladly know of it. 
You break a petal of romance, the but- 
ler cries, “ Thick or clear?” You touch 
a vein of sentiment, a brute says, “ ’Ock 
or sherry?” You rise to heights of un- 
derstanding, the flunky brings you to 
ground again with “ Saddle of mutton, 
sir?” Or all is going swimmingly 
when your host’s voice is raised to pro- 
nounce a verdict, -and you, all confusion 
in discovery, must cry aye or nay, as 
the case may be. Happily, I sought no 
dinner table flirtation with Agnes. 
There was a deeper, truer voice of de- 
light in that unspoken intimacy, in the 
thought that she, a little, unknown 
French girl to me three months ago, but 
now the one figure of my content; she 
who first had taught me to say, “ For this 
a woman was born into the world,” sat 
there at my side, and that I might 
prison in memory every note of her 
laughter, and make my own every vision 
of her changing beauty. We would not 
tell our story, for it were better untold. 
The book wherein we wrote should be 


the book of our lives. I think, even 
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then, that her consent was linked to 
mine—for good or ill in an abiding pur- 
pose. 

It was our habit in the colonel’s house 
to linger at the dinner table but a 
moment when Agnes had left it, for 
the old soldier did not smoke, and while 
he tolerated our cigarettes, we conceded 
much to his habit, and usually denied 
ourselves until we were upon the road to 
the Meurice again. It was good to see 
Parson Harry, who surpassed the chim- 
neys, protesting that the last thing in 
all the world he cared about was the 
narcotic they called tobacco. Upon 
this evening, which I have twenty rea- 
sons to remember, I can recollect that 
Lepeletier permitted Harry and the 
other to follow his daughter to the 
drawingroom, and this was the surprise 
of it—no sooner was I about to imitate 
them than he touched me on the 
shoulder and pointed to an empty chair 
by his own. 

“Let me see you smoke a cigarette, 
captain. I should like it.” 

I sat down without a word and fum- 
bled for my cigarette case. A first 
drill, the initiating hour of riding 
school, a début as a speaker upon a plat- 
form, occurred to my mind as a child’s 
tasks beside this ordeal. Instinctively 
I knew that the colonel was to speak to 
me of Agnes. I can see him to this 
hour, with his trim, pointed black beard, 
his sallow face, his large and kindly eyes, 
his nervous white hand tapping the 
white cloth nervously. A gentleman! 
Aye, there never was a truer. And he 
invited my confidence! I felt that I 
could speak to him as to my own father, 
had my father been living. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have never 
learned to smoke; my misfortune, cap- 
tain. Tobacco is the handmaiden of 
reason. A man can smoke with his 
enemy in the gate! Otherwise he comes 
to blows. Let me see you content.” 

“T am never anything else at your 
house, colonel. When you come to 
England, to Cottesbrook Castle, I de- 
spair of my chances—after this.” 

He turned away from me to lift the 
shade of one of the candles. I thought 
that he was a little embarrassed, and I 
was sorry for him. My own condition 
_ was lamentable. I was hot and cold, 
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excited and depressed, hopeful and de- 
sponding, while a man could have 
counted ten. To this does convention- 
ality bring us. Why did I not say to 
him there and then, “I want Agnes; I 
won’t hear no; she is mine” ? God 
knows, it remained unsaid. 

“TI should like to see your English 
home,” he continued by and by, speak- 
ing in so low a voice that I must bend 
my ear to follow him. “A soldier, 
however, is less his own master than any 
man. They keep me here in Calais and 


do not ask me if I wish to go away. 
Next month, next year, I may be a free 
How can I make promises, cap- 


man. 
tain?” 

“Oh, but you are coming to me some 
day, if I have to write to the general my- 
self. It’s my due, colonel. You 
wouldn’t disappoint me? I think Mlle. 
Agnes will have a word to say on that 
matter.” 

He raised his hand as though to stop 
me. The unshaded candle sent a ray of 
pale light upon a face which, I thought, 
had grown old suddenly. 

“T repeat, I must repeat, captain, 
that I can make no promises. You will 
not ask me why; you will know that I 
am compelled to be frank with you. I 
wish that you could understand me. It 
is not to be, however. When our duty 
stands between us and our wishes we 
may complain, but we must not rebel. 
I do not forget that we are both soldiers, 
and that one of us will think it wiser to 
return to his own country by and by. 
But I would give much to be able to say, 
‘Stay here, make this your home.’ Will 
you believe that, Captain Hilliard ? ” 

I do not know how I answered him. 
If he had struck me on the face, the sur- 
prise of it would not have been more 
amazing. It was a pointblank refusal 
of my unspoken request. He had said 
no as plainly as any man ever said 
it in this world. The hot blood of my 
race rushed to my face, choking tact and 
reason and argument. I stood up and 
faced him, yet was sorry for him in spite 
of myself. 

“Colonel,” I said, “is this your de- 
liberate determination ? ” 

“Most deliberate, captain.” 

“You prefer that I should leave 
Calais? ” 
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“JT must prefer it.” 

“You have said as much to your 
daughter ? ” 

He turned away. 

“My daughter will understand,” he 
said; but every word cost him an effort. 

“Then, I am not to broach the sub- 
ject to her?” 

He started at the question and looked 
me full in the face. 

“As a man of honor, you will say 
nothing to her.” 

“ Leaving that to you?” 

“T understand my duty, sir.” 

“Forgive me if my understanding is 
less clear. I shall leave for London in 
three days’ time. It will be possible for 
you to come to another determination 
before I go, in which case you will find 
me at the Meurice.” 

“Entertain no hopes, I beg of you. 
My decision is inflexible.” 

“T shall give you three days, never- 
theless. If I do not see Mlle. Agnes 
again. iy 

I suppose the words failed me, for the 
rest, I make sure, was inarticulate. In- 


deed, I remember little more of it save 
that I shook hands with him and went 


to the door. But I saw him for an in- 
stant, the figure of a weary old man with 
the wan light cast upwards upon a face 
of marble. And even then I knew how 
much the night had cost him. 


JIT. 


I tert the house without another 
word, and sending no message even to 
Harry, the parson, I went out into the 
clear night, and struck a road that 
should bring me down towards the 
casino and the western beach. Never 
did man so welcome God’s fresh air or 
the cooling breezes from the sea as I 
welcomed them in that solitary walk. 
Not so much had the blow struck upon 
the merely selfish matter of my inter- 
ests, but at my pride; even, it may be, 
I think now, at my self conceit. Yes- 
terday I had called Lepeletier intimate 
among my friends. Tonight—tonight, I 
ground my heel into the gravel by the 
seashore, and said, as young men will, 
that he should repay to the uttermost 
farthing. Never once did I stay to ask 
myself, why is this thing so, what fact or 
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lie or interest has so changed a man in 
twenty hours that he who yesterday had 
called me son showed me his door to- 
day, civilly, if you will, yet none the less 
an open door? Anger thrust out the 
saner figures of my thoughts. He had 
insulted me, and I would answer him. 

To many a young man, I suppose, has 
there come such an hour as I spent that 
night upon Calais beach, where all sorts 
of vain oaths were sworn vainly, and 
chivalry could color a fine romance for 
me, and I called the heavens to witness 
that no man yet born should stand be- 
tween me and her I loved. Let the im- 
pression of it be effaced as the folly is 
forgotten. Rather would I remember 
the north wind as it tumbled the break- 
ers upon the harbor piers, as it sent a 
rime of the spindrift to tauten many a 
well drawn sail. How the music of the 
pebbles, rolling long drawn notes of 
melancholy, could touch a plaintive 
chord, deep and human, in my own 
heart! The lights of England shone 
for me with a new meaning as I stood 
sentinel upon the deserted sands. I 
could see the Foreland magnificent 
above them all, and the star which 
marked the Goodwins; and other con- 
stellations as of ships passing, eastward, 
westward, to the harbor gates beyond 
the oceans, to the wharfs and quays 
of London town herself. Behind me 
lay Calais, a little group as of lan- 
terns hovering above the marsh land. 
A band played in the casino, and its 
jarring gaieties struck a discord upon 
the sea’s unchanging voice. But I 
thought of France no longer with af- 
fection; and there came to me of the 
night a consolation of my country, of 
her resource, and of her power—even, it 
may be, some surpassing gratitude to 
that sea whereby 1 stood, the rampart 
impassable of our kingship, the grave 
and the glory of that multitude of Eng- 
land’s sons who had wrought that king- 
ship might be ours. For the lights of 
my country spoke of the green lanes, of 
the homes of England beyond, and my 
heart went out to them, as ever it will 
go homeward in the moments of our 
grief. 

An hour at least I watched the ebbing 
seas, the play of light upon the waters, 
the path of the great steamers that hur- 
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ried on in mystery as though land and 
the peoples of the land were of no con- 
cern to them; and when the first im- 
pression of it had passed, I found a 
cooler head and a clearer wit to grapple 
with that which had befallen me. 
After all, I said, I had acted just as some 
impatient schoolboy, out of temper with 
his lesson, and obstinate beyond knowl- 
edge. Another man would have had it 
out with Lepeletier there and then; 
would have put him to the question, and 
demanded his reasons, and sought, it 
might be, to obtain a new argument and 
anew verdict. But all my life had been 
a sop to the gratification of my desires. 
I had yet to live the day when my 
mother would rebuke the veriest whim 
of mine. My word was law at Cottes- 
brook, and even in my regiment the 
yoke of obedience had ever been made 
light by the most tactful and indulgent 
of colonels. Gold is but a poor mirror 
in which a man may see himself. Until 
Lepeletier asked me to quit his house 
(for so I put it to myself in my account 
of it), I had been well satisfied with the 
picture my mirror showed me. But 
now it changed upon the instant, to 
show me that of a man unattaining, re- 
sourceless, vanquished at a word, unable 
to withstand even a whisper of dissent. 
Shame of my weakness rather than self 
pity prevailed when my anger cooled. 
How Parson Harry would laugh at me! 
And what would Agnes think of her 
knight, who rode away from the lists be- 
cause a glove was thrown to him? It 
needed but this to make my humiliation 
complete. 

The harbor clocks, the great bell of 
the cathedral booming above them, 
struck the hour of ten when I retraced 
my steps to the Meurice and asked if 
Mr. Fordham had returned. They told 
me that he had not, but that a gentle- 
man, Martel by name, was waiting for 
me in my sitting room, and had been 
there since nine o’clock. To say that 
such a visit astonished me would be to 
express myself but ill. The man was 
Robert Jeffery after all, then! He had 
come to beg my secrecy; he could have 
come for nothing else. And that much 
I owed him for the sake of auld lang 
syne. I said that his secret should be 
safe with me; and, impatient for the 


meeting, I went up stairs with quick 
steps. It was Robert Jeffery after all. 

He was in my room, as they said; and 
he had not forgotten the privileges of a 
rusted acquaintance. I found him, his 
black cape unbuttoned, one of my cigars 
between his fingers, one of my books in 
his hands, just as I had found him many 
a day at Webb’s, when we promised him 
a career and mathematicians shed their 
benedictions upon him. All the old ef- 
frontery, the old reticence, were there. 
In five minutes he would know my busi- 
ness at Calais; I should not learn his in 
as many years. 

“ Come in, old sport! ” he cried, with 
all the splendor of his impudence, as I 
entered the room and shut the door 
after me. “Come and try one of these 
weeds, and make yourself at home. 
You’re about the last man I expected to 
see in France today. A lucky meeting, 
eh? Well, I’m not so sure about it.” 

I threw off my light dust coat, and, 
the night being very hot and close, I 
went to open one of the windows, which, 
evidently, he had shut; but he stopped 
me almost with an angry gesture. 

“ Not se, my captain. You area cap- 
tain, eh, Hilliard? Well, spare my feel- 
ings, then, and keep the window shut. 
Ive got a cold in my head, and I don’t 
want all Calais to hear my mother 
tongue. Good God, I’d forgotten I was 
an Englishman until I saw your mug 
on the Paris road! Fancy that, after 
sixteen years. Why, man, it makes a 
boy of me again.” 

There was all the old conceit, the of- 
fensive brutality of manner, in the fel- 
low’s speech, which had contrived to 
make him one of the most unpopular 


_ men that ever set foot in Webb’s house; 


but, for the nonce, I passed by his im- 
pertinence, and lighting a cigar, 1 
wheeled an armchair round and sat fa- 
cing him. 

“Well,” I said quietly, “and why 
have you come here?” 

He blinked, and looked down at the 
glowing tip of his cigar. The blue -veins 
in his thin hands reminded me of 
ancient prejudices, but they were the 
fruit of his manners, and-not of his 
birth. We had called him “The Pan- 
ther ” at Webb’s. No word could have 
described him so well. 
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“Why have I come here? That’s an 
odd question. I thought you’d be glad 
to see me. Anything else? No, I 
think not, Alfred Hilliard? ” 

“ Let’s see,” said I; “ it would be six- 
teen years since you left Webb’s. That’s 
a long time. I didn’t remember your 
name this morning until you’d ridden 
away.” 

He threw the ashes from his cigar 
with an odd little jerk and laughed 
hardly. 

“ Who’s the parson chap, the man 
who speaks French like a bullfighter? 
I like the cut of his jib. Is he a chum 
of yours? ” 

“He is one of my oldest friends.” 

“So? And you’re holiday making in 
Calais. Rum place for a picnic, eh? 
The great Sahara and Southend-on-Sea 
playing pitch and toss together. You’ve 
reasons; I won’t quarrel with them. 
But the other chap, he has peculiai 
tastes, hasn’t he? ” 

“ Do his tastes concern you?” 

“Me? Good Lord! If he drank 
himself to death tomorrow in butter- 
milk, what’s that to me? Nice chap, 
though. I thought he was going to put 
me through the catechism when he 
picked me up this morning. Say, 
you’ve a nice car. You didn’t buy that 
at a dime store, I'll wager. My park 
hack took the same view. He isn’t used 
to money.” 

“T hope you weren’t hurt,” said 1. 

“ Ask the steel ber I was carrying. I 
think you bruised it a bit. But I’m an 
old one. They’ve chucked me off a der- 
rick twice, and here I am. Do I look 
the worse? ” 

“ Not a great deal. 
for questions. 


And it’s my turn 
What have you been 
doing these sixteen years? ” 

“Learning to become a Frenchman. 
You turned me out of England. By 


God, I hated some of you! But you 
weren’t among ’em. I always thought 
vou were a gentleman. The others— 
well, [ll wipe my boots on them some 
day as sure as the Lord made us of a dif- 
ferent color.” 

There was always, I knew, in this 
man’s mind, the sore of his color and of 
that which he believed to be the due 
of it. He had told me even as a boy 
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that he hated the “white man.” No 
argument could modify that rankling 
consciousness of an inferiority which his 
imagination detected. He hated his 
fellows because they were not as he. 
And his temperament followed the tra- 
ditions of his race. Where he could not 
bully, he fawned. 

“Tm sorry to hear you speak like 
that, Jeffery. There were few at 
Webb’s who would not have helped you 
if they could. You did not let them.” 

“No, the swine! I wanted none of 
their help.” 

“But that’s no reason for hating 
them.” 

He threw himself back in his chair 
and laughed brutally. 

“Let’s talk of something else,” he 
said. “ Your pal, Hardy, where is he? ” 

“ He’s at Woolwich, doing well.” 

Married ? ” 

“A year.” 

“ And one child? ” 

“ Yes, there’s a child.” 

“ Ah, Hardy was one of them. 
not forget him, in hell or out of it.” 

“You were going to speak of some- 
thing else, something more pleasant.” 

“Yes, whisky. That’s what I want 
to speak of. I’m as dry as biscuits. 
Suppose we wash out the colonel’s 
Bordeaux. Filthy stuff, my chum, 
filthy stuff, but he likes it. Let’s drink 
to his daughter.” 

I rang the bell and ordered whiskies 
and sodas. 

“Colonel Lepeletier is a friend of 
mine. The less said about him the bet- 
ter. Haven’t you another subject? 
I’m anxious to know where you have 
been since I saw you last. -By Jove, it 
really is sixteen years ago! ” 

“Mix me three fingers, and I'll tell 
you. So—don’t drown it. Another 
cigar. I thank you.” 

He drank his whisky, the half of if 
at a gulp, and settled himself in his 
chair. The deep set, steely eyes turned 
upon me curiously. Again I said that 
they who named him “ The Panther ” 
named him well. 

“You made a quick exit tonight,” he 
exclaimed jocularly, avoiding my ques- 
tion. “The old man said you were 
queerish; you don’t look it.” 


ri 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


BY HENRY HARRISON LEWIS. 


THE PRESENT CONDITIONS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE GREAT DITCH STARTED 


SO DISASTROUSLY IN 1880 BY FERDINAND DE LESSEPS—THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THE PANAMA ROUTE, AND THE PLANS OF THE NEW COMPANY 
ORGANIZED TO PROSECUTE THE WORK. 











The necessity for a direct isthmian channel connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans has been recognized by the world since the year 1600. 
The growing requirements of trade transportation finally culminated in 
an attempt by Ferdinand de Lesseps to construct a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. His lamentable failure is still fresh in the public 
memory, notwithstanding the fact that twelve years have elapsed since 
the collapse of his project. 

Today it is the popular impression that the Panama Canal route is a 
dead issue, and that the link between the oceans, when built, must extend 
across Nicaragua. In justice to all it is right that the condition of affairs 
obtaining at the Isthmus of Panama be understood. 

Down there a new company, organized six years ago, is still working 
on the canal. They have many millions of dollars’ worth of material, the 
trench in their possession is two fifths finished, and a commission com- 
posed of leading American and European engineers has reported that the 
Panama route is feasible, and that the canal can be completed for one 


hundred and ten millions of dollars. 





























HE taint of a crime against human- 


ity, a crime now rendered vague 
through the passing of time, clings 
about the memory of the Panama Canal. 
The word Panama itself savors of a po- 
litical intrigue, a financial orgy, and an 
engineering fiasco so complete as to be 
almost ludicrous. People recall, when 
Panama is mentioned, the thousands of 
poor French peasants whose lifelong 
savings were engulfed in the gigantic 
isthmian ditch; they recall the totter- 
ing and the fall of a world famed French 
engineer, and the disgrace and- ruin 
which followed the final collapse of the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Inter- 
océanique. 

It is even now the popular opinion 
that because of the French fiasco in 
Panama the canal projected there is 
dead, or that at most it is being kept 
alive merely as a speculation. Nine out 
of ten average American citizens, citi- 


zens who have had other subjects to 
engross them during the past decade, 
believe that the Panama scheme failed 
not only because of a criminal squan- 
dering of money, but also because the 
plan itself was impracticable. 

The first is true enough. The effort 
of the old French company to build a 
waterway through the isthmus did fail 
because of a reckless expenditure, an in- 
sane wasting of almost three hundred 
millions of dollars. But the entire fea- 
sibility of constructing a canal from 
ocean to ocean on practically the route 
laid down by Ferdinand de Lesseps, and 
that at a comparatively moderate ex- 
pense, has been attested by engineers 
whose authority is indisputable. 

There are few questions today of more 
paramount interest than the opening of 
a gateway through the single remaining 
obstacle to a great direct sea road 
around the world. No one can doubt 
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PRINCE STREET, COLON. THIS, THE PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE OF THE TOWN, IS ALSO USED AS A 
ROADWAY BY THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 


that such a gateway, maintained on 
equal terms for peaceful commerce, 
would prove of immense benefit to civi- 
lization; nor can any one doubt that in 
special measure it would prove of value 
to the United States. All these advan- 





tages have been mooted and discussed 
for half a century. There have been 
deliberations without eyd, commissions 
of various degrees have gone over many | 
routes and have made many learned re- 
ports, and here in the United States 








A TYPICAL ISTHMIAN VILLAGE. A NUMBER OF THESE NATIVE COMMUNITIES SKIRT THE CANAL ROUTE. 





THE PANAMA CANAL. 


maritime canal companies have sprung 
up like toadstools. 

Today, however, the canal is still a 
thing of the future. Even the route to 
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favors, and that as an engineering en- 
terprise it is suffering unjustly because 
of criminal mistakes made by irrespon- 
sible engineers fifteen years ago. 






































FIRST AVENUE, CHRISTOPHE COLON, THE TERMINAL BUILT BY THE CANAL 


be adopted is still a question, though the 
question may be decided before the end 
of the present year. The commission 
appointed by the President in March of 
last year, of which Admiral John G. 
Walker is the head, will make its final 
report in December for the benefit of 
Congressional action. 

Whether its decision will favor the 
Nicaragua route or that known as the 
anama cannot be definitely foreshad- 
owed; its verdict has nothing to do with 
this article, which is written merely to 
show that the Panama Canal is still a 
factor in the race for interoceanic 


COMPANY NEAR COLON. 


It is the popular impression that the 
Panama Canal is an impossible ditch 
framed with ruined machinery, which, 
together with the bones of many thou- 
sand human beings, lies festering in the 


heat of a tropical sun, As a fanciful 
impression this is picturesque, but abso- 
lutely untrue. 

It is also the popular iniyerecli that 
the mechanical obstacles supposed to 
have been found in the route from Colon 
to Panama were so terrific that the ex- 
penditure of five hundred million dol- 
Jars would not complete the canal. In 
fact, this very statement was made by a 
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VIEW OF THE EXTREME WESTERN END OF THE CULEBRA CUT, SHOWING EXCAVATORS AT WORK. 


former consul ef the United States in 
the south. This impression also is ab- 
solutely untrue. 

When the old Panama Canal Com- 
pany failed in February, 1889, the prop- 
erty passed into the hands of a receiver, 
who, seeking to save from ruin the great 
army of subscribers of moderate means, 
referred the technical problems to a 
committee selected from among the best 
engineers of France. This committee 
in time made a report, suggesting fur- 
ther investigation based on a study of 
all existing data. A new canal com- 
pany was organized in October, 1894, 
and since that date has been indefa- 
tigable in its collection of information. 
In addition to this it caused to be ap- 
pointed an international technical com- 
mission composed of engineers selected 
from different nationalities, a course 
which assured to the company and to 
the world the benefit of the widest ex- 
perience, the severest judgment, and the 
most independent conclusions. On the 
commission were such well known engi- 
neers as Brigadier General Henry L. 


Abbot, of the engineer corps of the 
United States army; A. Fteley, chief en- 
gineer of the New York aqueduct com- 
mission; W. Henry Hunter, chief engi- 
neer of the Manchester ship canal, in 
England; Herr Fulscher, of the depart- 
ment of public works of Prussia; C. 
Skalkowski, formerly director of mines 
in Russia; M. Robaglia, a government 
inspector of bridges and roads in 
France; and eight others of equal pro- 
fessional prominence. 

For two years, with great care and at 
large expense, this commission made 
careful observations of the technical 
questions presented on the isthmus, and 
in November, 1898, it made an elabo- 
rate report, signed by every member, es- 
tablishing the entire practicability of 
completing. the Panama Canal, and 
giving an estimate of the cost. The 
main conclusions were as follows: 

1. The work already done was found 
to consist of fully two fifths of the canal. 

2. No constructions are projected 
which are not entirely justified by recog- 
nized engineering practice. 
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THE GREAT TRENCH THIRTY TWO MILES FROM THE 
ATLANTIC, LOOKING TOWARDS PANAMA. 


3. Actual construction now well ad- 
yanced and remaining difficulties ac- 
curately known. 

4. The distance to be guarded, su- 
pervised, and kept in repair, only forty 
six miles. 

5. Two good ports now existing, a 
matter of prime importance to an inter- 
oceanic canal, 

6. Cost carefully estimated from de- 
tailed plans at about one hundred and 
ten million dollars. 

7. Time necessary to complete canal, 
not exceeding ten years. 


In the necessarily limited space of a 
magazine article it is impossible to treat 
exhaustively the technical questions in- 
volved, but it will be well to expose two 
bugbears which have served as argu- 
ments against the Panama route for 
many years. These bugbears are called 
respectively “ Culebra ” and “ Chagres,” 





A SECTION OF THE CANAL NEAR MATACHIN, SHOWING THE NATURE OF THE WORK DONE BY THE OLD 
COMPANY. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL, 


and refer to a certain hill and a river 
on the line of the canal. 

The hill is a part of the Cordilleras, 
located thirty four miles from Colon, 
and is a mass of earth of a height rang- 
ing from one hundred to three hundred 
and thirty three feet above sea level. 
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sion made many borings and pits and 
also caused the construction of a tunnel 
throughout the troublesome region 
along the axis of the canal. This, to- 
gether with a second tunnel six hundred 
and eighty nine feet long, pierced at the 
spot which had seemed the most threat- 














THE EASTERN END OF THE CULEBRA CUT. 





HAVE REACHED A DEPTH OF MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY FEET. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THIS PART OF THE CANAL 

















When the old company began to scratch 
the top of this in a chimerical attempt 
io build a tide water canal, it was found 
that the nature of the earth led to a 
scrious caving in of the sides of the cut. 
Without stopping to bore test pits and 
to ascertain if the sandy earth extended 
to any depth, the emotional French en- 
gineers loudly announced what they 
considered a disastrous obstacle. 

During their thorough investigation 
of the’ canal conditions in 1896-98 the 
members of the international commis- 


ening, proved, to use the words of Gen- : 
eral Abbot, “that the excavation had 
already passed through the strata sub- 
ject to caving, and that the remainder 
traverses an indurated argillaceous 
schist changing to compact rock, where 
no fear of yielding to pressure need be 
entertained.” Relieved of this alleged 
obstacle of the shifting material, the 
Culebra question resolves itself into one 
of mere excavation, a matter of work 
and of dollars and cents. 

The other bugbear still ripe in the 
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memory of the unfriendly critics of the 
Panama route—the Chagres River— 
was made a bugbear because of its sup- 
posed interference with the canal route 
through its sudden freshets. It was 
said, and widely believed, that because 


LA BOCA, THE PACIFIC TERMINUS OF THE PANAMA 


River as the imposing and irremediable 
difficulty which rendered this route im- 
practicable for a canal, and I now feel 
much astonished that any engineer 
should have lent his voice to confirm 
such an opinion. The present 


ay 


AT THIS POIN 


CANAL. THE PANAMA RAILROAD 


COMPANY (OWNED BY THE NEW. CANAL COMPANY) HAS CONSTRUCTED AN IRON PIER AT 
A COST OF ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


of its bad habit of growing in a few 
hours from a purling stream to a roar- 
ing torrent, it could not be held in 
bounds. 

This was partly true. Because of its 
torrential character it is impossible to 
admit the flow of the Chagres River di- 
rectly into the bed of the canal. It was 
necessary either to divert it or to regu- 
late it so as to render it harmless in 
times of freshet. This question was 
studied by the international commis- 
sion, with the following results: 

Diversion .was rejected from the in- 
ception as impracticable or, at any rate, 
too expensive, and it was decided to 
regulate the flow by the creation of arti- 
ficial lakes, sufficiently extensive to 
store the largest freshets, with proper 
overflows for the safe disposal of them, 
without interfering harmfully with the 
régime of the water in the canal: 

Charles Paine, a former president of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, who personally visited the Pan- 
ama Canal, says: 

“T had always heard of the Chagres 


scheme of the canal company, to con- 
trol both the upper and the lower 
reaches of the river by two dams, seems 
a good expedient; the upper artificial 
lake will afford a permanent supply of 
water for the higher levels of the canal, 
and the lower lake will form an integral 
part of the navigable canal. It would 
have been quite as reasonable for oppo- 
nents of the Erie Canal to have argued 
that the Mohawk River would render 
the Erie Canal impracticable as it is 
now to express a fear of the Chagres as 
an obstacle to the construction of a 
canal through the isthmus.” 

The climatic conditions of the isth- 
mus, the supposed prevalence of such 
dangerous ills as yellow fever, are dis- 
posed of by Brigadier General Abbot in 
an article published November, 1898. 
Speaking from observation, he said: 

“The health of the personnel for- 
merly caused trouble, coolies and other 
races not well suited to hard labor under 
a tropical sun being employed. With 
negroes from the British Antilles, little 
difficulty is now experienced. The mat- 
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ter was carefully investigated during 
the inspection last spring (1897), Amer- 
ican engineers and employees on the 
canal and the Panama Railroad being 
questioned, the fine hospital near Pan- 
ama—where the company provides for 
its sick—being visited, and the views 
of the medical officers and the sisters of 
charity, acting as nurses, being ob- 
tained. All agreed that the dangers 
resulting from the climate have been 
greatly exaggerated. Dr. Lacroisade, who 
has resided on the isthmus since 1887, 
reports, ‘Yellow fever, after having 
been absent from the isthmus for at 
least six years, was imported in 1897, 
and continued about six months, when 
it again disappeared after causing only 
six deaths.’ ” 

The company which holds the exist- 
ing franchise for the construction of 
the canal, and which is doing the work 
now in progress there, is a French cor- 
poration with a branch office in New 
York. Its representatives assert that 
in any case, irrespective of a possible 
rival in Nicaragua, they can and will 
complete their waterway from Colon to 
Panama.. At the same time they no 
doubt recognize that the whole question 
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CATHEDRAL PLACE, A TYPICAL STREET IN PANAMA, 


really lies in the hands of the people and 
government of the United States, and 
it is not unreasonable to assume that 
their principal occupation, at the pres- 
ent time, is simply to wait for positive 
action on the part of Congress, which 
now seems imminent. If the final de- 
cision at Washington be in favor of Ni- 
caragua, it is hardly likely that capital 
can be found for the construction of a 
second channel through the isthmus— 
unless, indeed, we should insist on for- 
tifying the Nicaragua Canal, and some 
foreign government or governments 
should deal a counter stroke by aiding 
the Panama project. 

Moreover, the Panama people are 
aware of the strong sentiment existing 
in this country for American ownership 
of the coming waterway from Atlantic 
to Pacific. Should the official commis- 
sion now investigating the whole subject 
report that theirs is the best route, they 
profess their willingness to meet our 
government on fair terms. 

Such are the facts with regard to the 
Panama Canal, and its relation to a 
question that is one of the most inter- 
esting and important now before the 
people of the United States. 











ESTHER, 

An old man sitting beneath a vine 
covered porch slowly took his pipe from 
his mouth, and watched the smoke as it 
drifted away in the warm summer 
breeze, 

“ Mother,” he said to the silver haired 
woman who sat by his side sewing, 
“ how long is it since Esther left?” 

“ Seven months the sixteenth of this 
month,” she answered a little sadly. 

The old man took a long puff. 

“Tt seems seven years,” he said 
slowly. 

Neither of them spoke again for a 
long while, for their thoughts had trav- 
cled far away across the ocean, to a dis- 


tant New England city. 
* . X 


% 
It was cold, very cold, in that distant 


city, and in perhaps its coldest corner- 


stood a gray, granite building. It mat- 
tered little to the merciless north wind 
that within these walls lay the sick and 
dying, for it howled and stormed around 
the structure its very worst in anger at 
being baffled by the massive stones. In 
a distant corner of the hospital, where 
the wind had tempered its angry howl 
to a mournful dirge, was situated a 
small, very clean room. In this room 
was a small white bed, and on the bed a 
very weak, dark eyed girl. 

Had it not been for her labored 
breathing, one might have thought her 
asleep. Occasionally a white aproned 
nurse stole softly in, and, feeling the 
rapid pulse for a minute, marked it on 
the chart over the bed, and stole softly 
out again, 

Then a group of doctors appeared at 
the door. The gray haired man who led 
them glanced at the chart, stood for a 
few moments with his hand on his chin, 
and then said slowly: 

“She will not live until tomorrow 
morning.” 


Three of the four young men with 
him nodded their heads in silence, the 
fourth drew in a quick breath and 
pressed his lips tightly together. It was 
a way Dr. Morse had when his mind was 
made up. As they filed out, the figure 
on the bed heard the gray haired doc- 
tor’s voice: “ You see, in these cases the 
trouble lies in the fact that the patient 
uses up all his strength in conquering 
the disease. Now, I remember a 
case His voice died away as the 
group turned a corner in the long cor- 
ridor. 

Yes, she was conscious, although no 
one suspected it, not even the nurse. 
She was too weak to move, but her mind 
seemed to have become very clear dur- 
ing the last few hours. What she had 
heard did not disturb her in the least. 
She was not even surprised, for she her- 
self had realized it for some time. Then, 
you see, she did not care, for she was so 
weary, so very tired. It would seem 
good to rest. All she would have to do 
would be to close her eyes, go to sleep, 
and rest. 

All day long she argued with herself 
the question of life and death, gradually 
growing weaker as night approached. 
The dim light of the winter’s day slowly 
faded away, and left the black darkness 
of a winter’s night. The wind died down 
with the setting sun, and the cold, dark 
building was left in peace. The weak 
form on the small white bed within 
moved not, but was still awake. 

During the day Dr. Morse came in 
several times to look at her. He had 
taken a strange interest in this frail 
nurse, so far from home, and she, in re- 
sponse to his strong nature, had told 
him about her home life, and confided 
her struggles to him. Her life in the 
hospital had been one long struggle. 
The many disagreeable duties that fall 
to a nurse had been doubly repulsive to 
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“SEVEN MONTHS THE SIXTEENTH OF THIS MONTH.” 


this girl who came from her quiet, se- 
cluded home life. She had fought 
bravely, and had overcome them one by 
one, but it had taken all her strength 
and she felt tired. 

Her confidences and girlish reliance 
upon Dr. Morse might have proved dan- 


gerous with any other doctor, but Morse 
was different from the majority. He 
was one of the few men who become so 
engrossed in their profession that it is 
food and drink to them, sleep and rest, 
work and pleasure. He was young, yet 
the result of his hard work already 





STORIETTES. 


showed on his face. Tall, well built, 
with shaggy brows overhanging two 
bright, deep set eyes, he impressed 
everybody as a man out of the ordinary. 
Furthermore, he had not allowed his 
work to absorb the finer feelings, as so 
often happens. 

He understood this young girl per- 
fectly. He knew that the chances were 
that she would give up the battle with 
death from sheer weariness. He re- 
solved that he would help her fight. 
This was what the 
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to Ksther’s room, leaving orders that he 
was not to be disturbed until morning. 
He had made up his mind how he should 
fight, for he had divined that she was 
conscious. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when he entered and took a chair by her 
bedside. For a few minutes he bent 
over her, looking straight into her face. 
Suddenly he spoke her name. “ Esther,” 
he said. Her white face showed not a 
sign of recognition, yet she had heard. 
But she was too weary, too tired, to 

move. He con- 





quick drawn breath 
and firmly pressed 
lips meant, when 
the gray haired 
doctor spoke. 

When at last he 
had finished his 
day’s work, Dr. 
Morse went at once 





L 


tinued looking into 
her closed eyes, and 
she felt that he was 
looking. Then he 
took one of her 
weak hands in his 
strong ones and 
spoke very softly, 
but distinctly. 








HE TROUBLE LIES IN THE FACT THAT THE PATIENT USES UP ALL HIS STRENGTH IN CONQUERING THE 
DISEASE.” 
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“ESTHER, YOU ARE NOT GOING TO DIE.” 





“ Esther,” he said, “ you are not going 
to die. For the sake of the gray haired 
couple whose life is your life, you are 
not. Look! Can’t you see them now? 
Can’t you see the little white cottage 
caressed by the clinging rose vines, you 
have told me so much about? Can’t you 
see the little garden in front of it so 
carefully tended by the father because 
it is Esther’s garden? Can’t you see 
your own little room so carefully tended 
by the mother because it is Esther’s 
room? Can’t you see them _ both 
anxiously counting the days, and eagerly 
looking forward to your return home? 
If you die, little girl, they too will die, 
like the flowers in the little garden. You 
are going to live for their sakes, Esther. 

“You are going to live for your own 
sake, too. Have you so soon forgotten 


your ambitions—the am- 
bitions we have so often 
discussed, and which have 
borne you through so many 
struggles? Have you for- 
gotten how you were wont 
to dream of the lovelight 
which would come into 
your father’s face when 
you had said, ‘I have suc- 
ceeded’? When you get 
well and strong. again, 
Esther, I have new plans 
to unfold—plans_ which 











need only sweet hard work to perfect. 
Oh, it is sweet to live, Esther, when we 
have such ambitions! 
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“ You are going to live for my sake, 
little one.” 
bed and. looked fixedly into the closed 
eyes. “Do you hear me? I will it!” he 
cried, with his lips tightly pressed. “I 
will it! You shall live! Do you hear 
me, Esther?” He spoke as though he 
had Death by the throat, and was slowly 

*but with a tremendous struggle forcing 
him back. Onee he thought he felt a 
slight movement of the hand within 
his, but otherwise she remained as im- 
movable as a statue. 

Hour after hour slipped by as he sat 
there, concentrating all the energy of 
his strong young mind on the struggle. 
Sometimes he talked to her of her home, 
describing as vividly as possible her 
childish days as she had described them 
to him. Sometimes he sat merely hold- 
ing her hand, and repeating in low, 
passionate tones, “ You shall live, 
Esther, you shall! ” 

When the cold rays of the winter 
morning pierced the frost covered win- 
dows he was still there, but his head was 
bent low, his eyes were closed from utter 
exhaustion. 

* % * * 

An old man sat by a white cottage 
which was bathed in the rays of the 
setting sun. His wrinkled face was 
wreathed in smiles. He took his pipe 
from his mouth and said, “Is it six or 
seven days, mother, before Esther ar- 
rives for her vacation? ” 


“ Six days,” she replied, with a beam-* 


ing face. 

The old man smiled for a few seconds 
at nothing at all, and, slowly returning 
his pipe to his mouth, continued his 
smoke. 


F. O. Bartlett. 


GOD’S PILOT. 


Ir was a strange accident that was the 
cause of the report of Captain Narcisse 
Dompierre’s death being sent to his 
home. There was a great gale which 
had struck the fishing fleet, and more 
than one boat was lost with all on board. 
Among these was the Nathalie, and 
Philip Dompierre and two other men 
were drowned. When the scattered fleet 
began to come together again the terri- 
ble news was shouted from one boat to 


He rested his elbow on the~ 


the other, and the captain of the Marie 
Jonreau, who was homeward bound, was 
told that Narcisse Dompierre was lost; 
and the captain of the Marie Jonreau 
told Father Leblane when he came into 
port, and begged the priest to break the 
news to Narcisse Dompierre’s wife. 

As the old, gray haired, kindly priest 
walked down the sunny village street, 
there were tears of sorrow in his eyes, 
for he had loved the jovial, gallant 
fighter of the grim Atlantic as a son. 
Running in his mind were the last words 
he had heard Narcisse Dompierre speak, 
the final words in a kindly dispute—for 
the captain was not always strictly or- 
thodox in his theology: 

“Yes, father, Port o’ Heaven is al- 
ways open and there are many pilots, 
but give me little Agatha for company 
when I enter—she will pilot me.” 

And his wife had smiled lovingly, 
stroking his thick brown hair, and 
Father Leblanc had said not a single 
word in reply. 

The good priest came to the house 
and knocked upon the door. Agatha 
opened to him, and the frail little 
woman’s welcoming smile faded and she 
trembled as the priest’s eyes met hers. 
Half the story was told wordlessly. 

“My daughter ” the old priest 
stammered. 

“ Yes—oh, father, yes?” 

“My daughter, bow to 
will yin 

“The sea, the terrible sea! Oh, Nar- 
cisse, Narcisse! ” 

Loving comforters came about her, 
but for three days she lay in her bed 
prostrated, saying not a word. She 
seemed unconscious. 

And it was on the second day that 
Captain Narcisse Dompierre turned his 
boat’s prow homeward. 

On the fourth night a neighbor 
watched by the bedside, but in the 
drowsy hours after midnight she fell 
asleep. 

Up stairs in his little garret room, 
Robert, the captain’s only child, was also 
sleeping. He was too young to feel his 
loss, but he had cried himself to sleep 
because again that night strange hands 
had put him to bed, because again he 
had missed his mother’s good night kiss. 
His dreams were troubled, and in them 


God’s 
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THE GOOD PRIEST CAME TO THE HOUSE AND KNOCKED UPON THE 
DOOR. 


he heard a strange voice calling his 
name: 

“ Robert, Robert! ” 

A hand shook him and he awoke. His 
mother stood over him, holding a candle. 
The face under the shawl that was about 
her head was so white, so strange, that 


for the first time in his 
life the boy was affright- 
ed at his mother’s prés- 
ence. 

“ Get up and dress; be 
quick!” she whispered. 

Bewildered and 
frightened, the child 
obeyed. 

“ Now come with me,” 
she said; and turned 
towards the door. 

“Oh, mother, where 
are you going?” he 
asked. 

“To your father, Rob- 
ert. He waits for me. 
He will not enter Port 0’ 
Heaven without me. 
Come, now, come, let us 





Awed into silence, but 
trembling with fear, the 
boy obeyed and followed 
silently. They passed by 
the dimly lighted room, 
where the sleeper sat by 
the empty bed, and so 
into the street. There 
the mother took the 
child’s hand and walked 
rapidly towards the 
beach. 

The sea soughed along 
the shore. Its salt odor 
surcharged the air. The 
scattered cottages were 
dark and silent. A few 
dim stars burned wanly 
in a misty sky. There 
were a few lanterns 
lighted on anchored ves- 
sels in the cove. 

The distracted woman 
moved onward steadily, 
in the fixed purpose of 
her guiding thought. 
Mechanically and firmly 
she now left the path for 
the beach. 

Upon the beach were low boat houses 
and wooden slips to which boats were 
fastened. Agatha untied the painter of 
one of these and said to the boy, “ Take 
hold, Robert, and help me ”— the first 
words she had spoken since she left the 
house. 





STORIETTES. 


The bewildered child obeyed, and 
they ran the boat into the water. Ata 
gesture from his mother, Robert stepped 
in, and she pushed off from shore with 
the single oar which was in the boat. 

Then the boy began to weep. 

“ Oh, mother,” he sobbed, “ where are 
we going? Come home, come home!” 


A STRANGE VOICE CALLING 
HIS NAME: “ ROBERT, 
ROBERT !” 


“Hush,” said 
Agatha. “We go 
to father. I am 
God’s pilot; he 
waits for me.” 

And thus began 
ihe strange voy- 
age. With the one 
oar she paddled the 
big boat seaward, 
aided by the ebb- 
ing tide. Her set, 
strange face showed 
pallid beneath the 
shawi. For a long 
time the frail, weak woman labored 
steadily while the boy crouched trem- 
bling in the stern. 

Broad, tremulous 


phosphorescent 
lines streamed from the bows, and the 
dull sea fire flashed when the oar dipped. 


The late moon was arising. The dim 
stars looked down upon them calmly, 
the widening harbor mouth opened 
dusky arms. The water whispered se- 
cretively along the boat’s sides, and 
boomed among the rocks on shore with 
a sound as of muted brass and muffled 
drums. 
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They were well in the harbor’s mouth 
before her strength gave way and the 
oar dropped from her hands and slipped 
beyond her reach. Robert clutched 
vainly at it, but Agatha cried: 

“Leave it be; we shall not need it 
now. There is the Agatha! Narcisse, I 
am here! Narcisse, Narcisse! ” 


The boat was nigh a bold bluff that 
faced the open sea, and a sloop was 
swinging slowly around this point quite 
close to them, a light shining in her 
rigging, the head of the helmsman black 
against the low moon. 

The wind, catching the dress of the 
standing woman, urged the boat on. Its 
prow struck the sloop’s side gently, for 
the sea was calm and there was little 
wind. Agatha clung to a trailing rope. 

“* Narcisse, Narcisse! ” she cried. 

Then came a cry, a rush of feet, and 
Narcisse Dompierre taught his wife’s 
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uplifted hands and drew her on board. 
A sailor lifted the boy. 

“ Agatha!” cried the wide eyed, won- 
dering fisherman. “In God’s name, 
why are you here?” 

She felt his strong arms about her, 
his heart beating against hers, and the 


**NARCISSE! OH, NARCISSE, 
YOU LIVE!” 


fantasy died within her 
and left her sane. 

“Narcisse!” she 
cried. “Oh, Narcisse, 
you live!” And then 
she swooned. 

But joy can never 
kill. 

C. M. Williams. 


IN SUITE TWO. 
“T pon’ like ‘ ameli- 
oration ’ very well,” said 


I, sticking my pencil 
into my back hair, and 
searching wildly in the 
dictionary. 

“Amelia who? 
asked Rose. She spoke 
absent mindedly, and, 
glancing at her, I could 
see tears in her eyes and 
that she was trying to 
thread the point of her 
needle. 

* Oh, Rose,” I remon- 
strated, “why will you 

be so foolish as to let a stupid little 

quarrel upset you?” and I buried my 

head in the big Century again, that I 

might not see her efforts to wipe ‘the 

tears away unobserved. 
“TJ wish you wouldn’t write any more 
today,” was her modest request. “ It’s 
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so rainy and blue, some way, that I want 
to be amused.” 

“ Amused?” I repeated scornfully. 
“You'll be amused next month, when 
the butcher’s bill and the grocer’s bill 
and the iceman’s bill and the gas bill and 
the “4 

“ Oh, it’s a pot boiler! ” she said hope- 
lessly. 

“ Yes, it’s a pot boiler,” said I crossly 
—somehow, her sad little-face worried 


“ARE YOU BLUE, T00?” 


me—*“ and I’ve got to find out about 
amelioration.” Then I looked over ihe 
top of the book at her. “ You know I 
only let you come in because it rained 
and you were blue. You promised you 
wouldn’t speak. And you know ”—this 
was a half apology—* I’m always cross 
when I’m doing pot boilers.” 

“T know it,” said poor little Rose; 
and indeed she did know it, though she 
meant no reproach. 

So we sat for some time. My hero- 
ine’s mood changed, and she absolutely 
refused to marry the hero. I cut and re- 
wrote and did everything I knew how 
to do, but nothing would make her re- 
lent. As this particular editor had given 
me clearly to understand that only 
pleasant stories, “those with a happy 
ending,” would be accepted, I trembled 
for the fate of my pot boiler. 
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Rose sniffed occasionally, but stuck 
heroically to the foolish sofa pillow she 
was making. At last I threw down my 
pencil. 

“ Going to typewrite it?” she asked, 
preparing to follow me into the other 
room. ~ 

“There’s nothing to typewrite,” I 
replied wearily, as 1 dropped on to the 
couch. There must have been a damp 
spot or two on my pillow, for in a 


~“ 


sf ¥ we, 1 ye 


minute Rose put aside her work and 
snuggled down beside me. 

“ Are you blue, too? ” she asked, pat- 
ting my hair. 

Now, as a rule, I dislike snuggling, 
and I hate to have my hair patted, but 
somehow today both seemed very agree- 
able. So I only moved my head a little 
and said nothing. 

“Was it Amelia?” she inquired sym- 
pathetically. She still labored under_ 
the impression that this was my hero- 
ine’s name. I was too tired to explain, 
so I burrowed my head still further into 
the pillow and took more petting. 

Miss Vixen crawled in between us and 
laid her little black muzzle on my arm. 
“ Dear Doggins,” said Rose, “ you don’t 
say things that hurt people’s feelings 
and then get sorry for it, do you?” 
Miss Vixen wagged her tail, gave a con- 
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“HERE HE IS!” 


Rose 


tented sigh, and went to sleep. 
sighed, too, only it was almost a sob, and 
I knew she was still worrying over her 


quarrel with that stupid Paul. (He 
really .isn’t stupid at all; he’s a dear 
fellow, when I’m not blue and cross.) 
There was nothing for me to do but 
to help them make up. I should have no 
peace till I did. So I took Rose by the 
hand, and with my little box of dimes in 
my pocket, I led her to the telephone. 
* Now, go ahead,” I said briefly and in- 
elegantly. She knew, of course, what I 
meant. She paused only long enough 
to ask, “ You think it is the best thing 
to do?” and without waiting for a reply, 
vigorously rang up “ central.” 


At first the mo- 
notonous whine 
of “The line is 
busy, the line is 
busy, the line is 
busy,” worked on 
her nerves so that 
I was obliged to 
take the receiver 
myself. When I 
said, “Here he 
is,” Rose instinc- 
tively straight- 
ened her tie and 
put her hand to 
her back hair. 
“You stay,” she 
implored, clutch- 
ing at me as I was 
making my _ es- 
cape. So Isat 
down on the floor 
and waited. The 
telephone is. im- 
mediately outside 
our door, and 
there is neither 
chair nor hall boy. 

“Oh, Paul,” 
she began, in a 
surprised tone, 
“is that you? 
Ye-es. Ye-es. A 
miserable day, 
isn’t it?” 

By her opening 
tactics, I knew I 
was in for a long 
wait, so I settled 
myself to be pa- 
tient and hand up the dimes to pay for 
her conversation. 

“T didn’t know but what you’d be up 
this afternoon.” Here Rose’s hand went 
to her heart and her lips parted breath- 
Yessly. “What? What’s that? . . 
Not coming any more? Why, what’s 
the matter? . . Why, the idea! You 
know we’re always delighted to see you. 
. . What? . . Oh, that little remark 
IT made last night? Why, I was only 
joking—did you catch it?” and here 
she put her mouth close to the trans- 
mitter and laughed—an obviously artifi- 
cial laugh, but perhaps it sounded all 
right over the wire. “ Not a joke to 
you? Sorry? . . Yes, indeed! An- 
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other dime, quick ”—to me—“ they’re 
cutting me off. Oh, hello! hello! Oh, 
you're there? . . Yes, I was saying— 
I’m awfully sorry that you took it that 
way ”—and so on, with variations, till I 
must have dozed a little, for I only re- 
member passing up the 
dimes at regular inter- 
vals. As I handed her 
the last one I heard her 
say, “Oh, there was 
something else I wanted 
jo tell you, but the 
dimes are all gone. I'll 
send you a note by spe- 
cial delivery. You'll 
get it in an hour ”—and 
then a tired “ central ” 
cut her off. 

[ rose from my lowly 
seat, and we went into 
our own hall, leaving 
the little peacemaker on 
the wall to rest its wires 
and digest its silver 
meal, 

** S ‘ 

At seven, that eve- 
ning, Rose came into my 
room. I was writing 
again, and my heroine 
was proving more tract- 
able. “ You’re sure you 
won't go? ” she asked. 

“Quite sure,” I re- 
plied, looking — signifi- 
cantly at my faithful 
and inky wrapper. 

“We'd love to have 
you,” she continued 
mendaciously. 

“ As for company,” I 
said, “you know the 
ancient proverb: two 
are company, etc. As 
for a chaperon, a young 
woman who is self sup- 
porting and has lived'‘in Paris is above 
and beyond the need of one.” Rose wore 
a big bunch of violets on her smart tan 
coat, and her little blue evening hat 
brought out the color of her eyes mar- 
velously. I looked at her with disap- 
proval. “ You are altogether too elegant 
to emerge from this humble home,” I 
said. Then the color came into her face 
and I had a suspicion. “I believe he 
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has a carriage waiting for you,” I went 
on accusingly. 

She started for the door and looked 
around over her shoulder. “ No,” she 
said; “ it’s a hansom.” 

“One of the six in town,” I groaned. 

“Nothing conspicuous 
about that!” Then I 
glared at her—or tried to; 
she did look so pretty. 
“Extravagant children! ” 
I said. ~“ Well, good 
night.” 

There was a rush back 
into the room, a scent of 
violets, and a soft cheek 
pressed to mine. “ Dear 


“TWELVE EIGHTY TWO—A PRETTY EXPENSIVE QUARREL!” 


old chérie! ” said a trembling little voice 
inmyear. “I’mso happy tonight. I’m 
almost glad we quarreled.” ° Then an- 
other swish of silk petticoat, and she 
was gone. 

I leaned back in my chair, feeling 
rather lonely, as the hall door closed be- 
hind them. Two are company, you 
know, and three are none—especially 
when the unlucky third is left alone at. 
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home. To pass the time, I made out 
this account: 
ROSE : 
Telephone - 
Stamps -- 


PAUL: 
Messenger with note « 
Messenger with violets. » 
Violets themselves = - 
Dinner, say - - 
Carriage - - - 


“Twelve eighty two,” said I, adding 
the sums together. “ A pretty expensive 
quarrel!” Then I thought of Rose’s 
happy face and remembered the tones 
of a masculine voice I’d heard in the 
hall, and I sighed. I wished I’d gone. 
No, not with them. They didn’t need 
me. AndI sighed again. “I wish 
I began; but what was the use of 
wishing ? 

Anne Allen. 


Lewis MontGoMERY CLARKE was a 


duffer. He was a born duffer, and al- 
though one would think that with his 
six feet of height, his broad shoulders, 
and his love for athletics, he would be 
able to overcome his preordination, not 
so. In whatever else he might be strong, 
he was weak in golf. A duffer he was, 
and a duffer he must remain. Critics 
said it was his eye, his hands, his feet. 
A hundred reasons were given by those 
who thought they knew—and didn’t. 
For nobody knew. Clarke simply was 
born a duffer, just as he was born with 
two ears and a nose. 

All Baskerville was certain that 
Clarke was deep in love with Esther 
Wyman; and all Baskerville was certain, 


also, that he would not get her. For 
Esther Wyman was the champion wom- 
an golf player of the club, and as 
Clarke’s foremost rival was Bruce Ban- 
delier, amateur champion of the State, 
and withal a popular fellow, it stood 
plain that Bandelier would win her. 

Any golfist will see this. 

One bright May morning Clarke had 
hastened early to the links in order to 
have a round or two by himself. He 
much preferred to play alone, because 
he was deeply aware that he was a 
duffer. Long ago he had given up hope 
of profiting by the company of better 
players. Now he played not to improve, 
but for the exercise. 

However, early as he was, he found at 
the club house three persons: Esther 
Wyman, her guest Miss Brockett, and 
Bruce Bandelier. They were. on the 
piazza. As he approached, he ‘heard 
Miss Brockett exclaim: 

“Good! There comes Mr. Clarke.” 

Then Bandelier said something, and 
all laughed. 

Clarke would merely have ex- 
changed a civil word or so and passed 
in to the lockers, but Miss Wyman 

. detained him. 

* “We came out’ early—it’s such a 
grand morning that we couldn’t re- 
sist it. Hdith wants to have one 
more try at the pond bunker before 
she goes. I suppose you are going to 

play?” 

“Yes, I thought it was a shame to 
leave the links unoccupied on a morn- 
ing like this,” he replied. “ I’m nerved 
up to beat my record of sixty two!” he 
added laughingly. 

“ Well, you must postpone that, and 
make up our foursome,” she said. “ We 
have been in despair, but you have saved 
the reputation of the club. Edith swears 
that at her club they never have any- 
thing buf an even number on the 
grounds.” 

“That’s odd!” exclaimed © Clarke. 
“ But you know I’m a duffer of duffers, 
and it wouldn’t be fair for me to in- 
trude into such distinguished company. 
I’d spoil the game.” 

“Oh, I’m a duffer, too, Mr. Clarke,” 
said Miss Brockett. “I’m the joke of 
our club. So you and I will balanee 
each other. And Idon’t believe you’re 
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“HERE GOES FOR THE 
such a bad player as they She 
stopped in confusion. 

“ But I am, I assure you, Miss Brock- 
ett,” rejoined Clarke, not in the least 
disconcerted. 

“Well,” interrupted Bandelier, with 
the first words he had contributed to 
the discussion, “if Clarke doesn’t par- 
ticularly want to go into a foursome just 
now, we'll let him off, because I see 
Webb Story coming, and he will do 
finely.” 

Probably Bandelier had not intended 
to, show any animus in his tones, but 
Clarke thought that he detected a covert 
superciliousness and deprecation. He 
flushed as he said promptly: 

“Then I am sure Story is the best 
excuse I can offer. Thank you for the 
invitation, however;” and, lifting his 
hat, he turned to leave. 

“Not a bit of it!” exclaimed Miss 








Wyman. “ You can’t escape 
as that, Lewis Clarke. On the contrary, 
just to punish you, I insist that you 
join with me in giving to Edith and 
Bruce the worst defeat in their golf 


so easily 


history. Here is the gauntlet;” and 


doubling her dainty glove into a ball, 
she threw it at Miss Brockett. 

“All right,” responded Clarke du- 
biously. “ But I’m afraid it will be you 
who will be punished.” 

“We'll take the honor,” coolly as- 
serted Miss Wyman, as they started off. 
“ Here goes for the first hole in five; ” 
and, teeing the ball, with an easy but 
powerful stroke she drove it down the 
course. 

Embarrassed, naturally, by the co- 
operation of such a companion, Clarke, 
desirous of doing his best, did his worst. 
Considering that his best was bad 
enough, his worst was frightful. With 
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every stroke that fell to his lot his awk- 
wardness and anguish of spirit in- 
creased. Throughout all his six feet of 
stature he was miserable. 

No matter how good the lie furnished 
him by his associate, he repaid the favor 


“FOR A LIFETIME, I MEAN.” 


with base ingratitude, and left 
her in the rough or in a bunker 
with unfailing regularity. No one 
but an angel could have withstood 
the provocation on provocation. 
However, many men maintained 
that Esther Wyman was an angel. 

Thus the game progressed, Miss 
Wyman and Clarke zigzagging 
back and forth across the course, 
the one resolutely sending the ball 
into a hazard as fast as the other 
brought it back into the straight 
and narrow path, until hole three 
was reached. 

“ Esther,” ejaculated Clarke, 
“this is awful! I told you I was 
a duffer—but I didn’t tell the half, 
did I? Hereafter I’m just going 
to tap the ball, for appearance’s 
sake, and you can do the rest. At 
least, it will leave you a decent 
lie.” 

The words were spoken in such 
evident despair that the girl felt 
only pity for him. 

“No, you won’t, either,” she 
answered heartily. “ Every one 
has his off days, and as soon as you 
are over this fit of bad luck you'll 
be in form again.” 

“ Off days! ” groaned Clarke. 

In the mean time Miss Brockett 
and Bandelier had waited courte- 

ously at each hole for their opponents 
to hole out. This was a tax upon their 
patience, so at number four Miss Wy- 
man called good naturedly: 

“You people needn’t pay any atten- 
tion tous. You go ahead, and we’ll fol- 
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low at our own pace. ‘Slow and sure’ 
is our motto, you see.” 

“What are you sure of?” inquired 
Bandelier teasingly. 

Clarke did not notice the question, 
but his companion said tartly: 

“There’s many a hazard ’twixt the 
tee and the hole, Bruce.” 

So the two couples proceeded to play 
independently, with the result that Miss 
Wyman and Clarke struggled on farther 
and farther behind their more success- 
ful rivals. 

Now, on the Outing Golf. Links, be- 
tween holes five and six is a deep gully 
—in fact, a ravine—with a dried swamp 
at the bottom, and the player who drives 
from hole five runs a chance of landing 
in this ugly hazard of heavy, matted 
grass. But a stroke of only ordinary 
skill and force ought to carry the ball 
from hilltop to hilltop. 

Much as Clarke would have evaded 
the responsibility, his partner was de- 
termined that he should tee off; and 
wretchedly swinging his driver, he 


popped the ball squarely into the 


swamp. 

“1 knew I’d do it,” he said, almost 
tearfully. “Confound golf!” and he 
drew back his club as if about to hurl it 
after the erring sphere. 

“ Sh-sh-sh! ” said the girl reproving- 
ly. Then she burst into a merry laugh. 
“ Why, Lewis, I’m ashamed of you.” 

“T don’t blame you,” he replied 
moodily. “ Let’s rest. I’m tired—tired 
of whanging away at that beastly ball; 
tired of breaking clubs and making an 
idiot of myself; tired of being a 
duffer! ” 

Leading the way down the steep slope 
into the ravine, he halted, expecting her 
to seat herself on one of the hummocks 
of thick, soft grass. But she remained 
standing, watching him amusedly. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” he resumed, 
kicking savagely at a clump of weeds. 
“T’m discouraged. Look at me—a man 
—a great, big, overgrown man; on the 
varsity eleven three years; almost made 
the crew; played shinny all my boyhood 
just like other boys; and yet can’t knock 
a little white ball more than four feet 
—and if I do, and want it to go east, it 
goes north or south or west! ” 

“T think we’d better find that ball, 


and have the confession some other 
time—by way of dessert,” she declared, 
still laughing. “ Come on, Lewis; don’t 
be silly.” ae 

“Bother the ball!” he returned. 
“Don’t you think me an appalling 
duffer, Esther?” 

“How ungrateful!” she replied. 
* After the efforts I have been making 
this morning to improve your play.” 

“T appreciate it,’ he said. “ Any 
other girl would have abandoned me 
long ago. I need relays of coaches, and 
near together.” Then his voice grew 
graver. “Seems to me that if you’ve 
been able to endure me in golf, you could 
stand me in anything. Could you? [’m 
not a duffer at everything, really.” 

She averted her face, and gazed up 
the ravine. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
said. But she did. 

“For a lifetime, I mean,” he said 
gently. 

With apparent interest she traced 
with her mashie a geometric pattern in 
the grass at her feet. Slowly she lifted 
her eyes to meet his. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered de- 
murely. “I haven’t tried it.” 

“T like being a duffer,” spoke Clarke 
blithely, in a few seconds (the words 
slightly muffled by reason of the prox- 
imity of the young lady’s cheek). “I 
understand only duffers get into this 
delightful old hazard! ” 

* + ** * 

Miss Brockett and Bandelier had ar- 
rived at hole number eight, and decided 
to wait for Miss Wyman and Clarke. 
They sat on a settee there, and chatted 
over the shots they had made and the 
shots they might have made. Some time 
passed, and there was no sign of the 
couple behind. 

“T declare,” said Bandelier, “ this is 
funny. They can’t have become lost, I 
trust. Clarke is such a duffer there is 
no knowing into what county he has 
knocked the ball by this time.” 

Miss Brockett did not reply at once. 
She was quick witted, and, moreover, 
she was Esther Wyman’s most intimate 
friend. So she was thinking. 

“You stay here. Ill run across to 
five and see if they’re in sight,” she sud- 
denly exclaimed. And before he could 
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“They’re_ there,” 
she announced, as 
she approached Ban- 
delier. “They— 
they’re searching 
for a lost ball, but 
they'll be along soon, 
I guess.” 

“Did they see 
you?” asked Bande- 
lier. “ Do they want 
help? ” 


deed! ” she protested 
quickly. “I think 
we might just as-well 
go on,” she added, 
feverishly clutching 
at her bag. They 
played to the next 
hole, and at this 
point Mr. Bandelier 
paused to survey the 
horizon _ behind 
them. 

“By Jove, Miss 
Brockett,” he ejacu- 
lated, astonished, 
“isn’t that Esther 
and Clarke going 
towards the club 
house? On my word, 
I believe he’s tired 
her out! I’m afraid 
she hasn’t had a good 
time at all.” 

“Oh, I guess she 
doesn’t mind,” re- 
marked Miss Brock- 
ett, blushing. 

“ Well, they seem 
to be walking slow 
enough,” grumbled 
the man. “ It’s what 
she gets fox encour- 
aging -a hopeless 
duffer.” 


“IsN’T THAT ESTHER AND CLARKE GOING TOWARDS THE CLUB HOUSE ?” “Oh, I shouldn’t 


expostulate or suggest she had set off. 
She tripped across the green pasture 
and up the little ascent to five, until she 
could look beyond. She did not delay 
an instant, for hardly had she attained 
the crest ere she whirled as if she had 
encountered a transparent wall, and 
came hurrying back. 


consider him hope- 
less at all!” replied Miss Brockett—a 
little too energetically, for Bandelier 
eyed her with dawning comprehension. 
“He drove into that hazard on pur- 
pose,” he asserted suspiciously. 
“Lucky duffer!” he muttered, as he 
and Miss Brockett also wended their 
way to the club house. 





“Oh, no—no, in-: 
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THE CENSUS OF 1900. 


BY FREDERICK H. WINES, 


Assistant Director of the Census Bureau. 


PEOPLE AND HIS POSSESSIONS—-THE SCIEN- 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


HIS 
A HUGE 


SAM TAKES STOCK OF 
TIFIC MANAGEMENT OF 


HOW UNCLE 











Every ten years the government of our great and growing nation calcu- 
lates just how great we have become—the numbers of our population, the 
nature and extent of our industries, the amount of our wealth. Itis an un- 
dertaking of political necessity and of great scientific value. 

The work of the Census Bureau is simply that of a huge publishing en- 
terprise. Its head, William R. Merriam, has under him more than forty thou- 
sand employees. [lost of these are the local enumerators, who begin, on 
June 1, to gather the required information, which will then be tabulated at 
Washington by three thousand clerks, aided by some wonderful machinery. 
Speed is a great desideratum. Former censuses have required as much as 
nine years to complete the publication of their work, and their statistics have 
been to a certain extent out of date when they appeared. The Twelfth Cen- 
sus is to issue its four principal reports—on population, mortality, manu- 





factures, and agriculture—within twenty five months. 


























O N the first day of the month of June, a 

good many thousands of American 
families will receive visits from men who 
will ask numerous questions about the 
ages, occupations, and so forth of their 
various members, and who will enter this 
information in large portfolios which they 
will carry for the purpose. 

No doubt this information will be 
readily given, for most Americans under- 
stand the purpose for which it is gathered, 
and they will say: 

“So the taking of the census has be- 
gun again?” 

As a matter of fact, at that time the 

twelfth cen$us of the United States will 
be entering on the second stage of its 
progress towards completion. The first 
stage, that of organization and prepara- 
tion, began more than a year ago—in fact, 
as soon as the director of the census was 
appointed. 
_ It is no light task to gather and to issue 
in digested form all the facts that the 
census comprehends in relation to up- 
wards of seventy millions of people scat- 
tered over a territory so vast as is com- 
prised within the present boundaries of 
the United States. 


Before the formal enumeration could 
even begin, it was necessary to collect and. 
drill an army of employees, and to. provide 
an extensive equipment—in a word, to 
complete an effective organization. This 
is the task that has occupied the men in 
charge of the twelfth census down to the 
present time, and on which the successful 
and rapid completion of the enumeration 
to be begun on June 1 will depend. 

A GREAT BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 

The census, in its essentials, is simply 
a great publishing enterprise. The pub- 
lisher is the United States government, 
and the publication is one of vast propor- 
tions. The data which it is to contain 
are to be drawn from nearly four million 
square miles of the earth’s surface. To 
collect it will require the services of some 
forty thousand men. 

At the central office in Washington, a 
force numbering upwards of three thou- 
sand will be employed in compiling, edit- 
ing, and arranging these data; or, in other 
words, in preparing the “copy” for the 
dozens of large volumes which are to con- 
tain the results of the enumeration. 

Looked at in this light, the census enu- 
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meration is purely a business undertaking. 
It is so regarded and administered by the 
director and his associates. It is, more- 
over, an enterprise of vast scope and re- 
quiring thorough and extensive organiza- 
tion. Clerks, enumerators, and superin- 
.tendents must be carefully instructed and 
thoroughly drilled in their respective 
duties if the work is to run smoothly to a 
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the report on population was not off the 
press until seven years after the begin- 
ning of the work. In the census of 1880 
the last volume was published in 1889. 

The census officials were not responsible 
for this tardiness. They carried the work 
forward as rapidly as they could with 
the machinery at their command. The 
delay seriously impaired the value of some 
of the most important statistics, however, 
since they were out of date by the time 
they came into the possession of the 
public. 

Congress has provided against such a 
delay in the approaching census by a man- 
datory act. In the law authorizing the 





THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE CENSUS IN WASHINGTON—THE FIRST BUILDING SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR 
THE WORK OF THE BUREAU. 


prompt and successful completion. This 
is the consideration which the census 
officials have had constantly in mind in 
making their preparations. 

The general plan of the forthcoming 
enumeration is the same as that of earlier 
ones, but it will have several distinctive 
features. In the first place, the extent 
of territory to be covered and the number 
of persons to be enumerated are, of course, 
greater than ever before. In the second 
place, it is expected, and in fact demanded, 
that the work of publishing the results of 
the enumeration shall be completed more 
quickly than in the censuses of the past 
two decades. 

The census authorities are confident of 
reconciling these two demands by the en- 
listment of a greater number of persons 
than have ever been employed before in 
census work, and by the use of automatic 
machinery in accomplishing a consider- 
able part of the work. 

There has been much objection to the 
delays in making public the results of 
previous enumerations. In the eleventh 
census, for example, the final volume of 


census it is stipulated that the four prin- 
cipal reports—those on population, mor- 
tality, manufactures, and agriculture— 
must be published by July 1, 1902. 

There is no option about this. It must 
be done, and it lies with the director of 
the census and his staff to provide the 
ways and means of accomplishing the task 
within the prescribed limits. 

The necessity of complying with this 
requirement has been the chief considera- 
tion of the census authorities in making 
their plans, and has indicated the scope 
of the work given into their charge. 


HOW THE INFORMATION IS COLLECTED. 


The actual work of the census divides 
itself into two parts—collecting the in- 
formation and compiling it for publica- 
tion. For the former purpose something 
like forty thousand enumerators will be 
employed. It will be their duty to visit 
every family in the country and to obtain 
the answers to a set of specified questions 
regarding every resident. They will 
gather all the information relating to the 
subject of population, except that con- 
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IN THE CENSUS BUREAU’S BUILDING—A ROW OF PRESSES IN THE PRINTING ROOM. 


cerning persons in public institutions, 
where special enumerators will be ap- 
pointed from among the officials of the 
establishments. 

The data relating to manufactures and 
mechanical industries will be gathered by 
special agents, whose work will be of a 
higher grade and will receive more liberal 
pay than that of the enumerators. 

The third method of gathering informa- 
tion will be by correspondence, and the 
examination of printed documents of all 
kinds. This will be carried on in ihe 
central office. 

The enumerators will be local appoint- 
ees in all parts of the country. Roughly 
speaking, there will be one for each town- 
ship, or, in the case of cities, one for 
each ward. 

They will begin their work promptly on 
the first day of the coming June. Most 
of them will complete their tasks in from 
two to three weeks. In sparsely settled 
regions a longer time may be required. 
The pay of the enumerators will be in 
proportion to the amount of work in- 
volved. In most cases it will be between 
fifty and one hundred and fifty dollars. 

On the carefulness and intelligence with 
which the enumerators do their work will 
depend the accuracy of the entire census. 
If mistakes are made by the clerks in 
Washington, they may be discovered and 
corrected. On the other hand, if the 
enumerators make incorrect or incomplete 
returns, there is no way of ascertaining 
and correcting their errors. 


3 


It was of the highest importance, there- 
fore, to obtain trustworthy and _ intelli- 
gent persons as enumerators. Yet the 
census officials could not personally in- 
spect applicants scattered in-all parts of 
the country, nor would it be reasonable 
to require men applying for positions 
which at best would pay them only about 
one hundred and fifty dollars to make a 
journey to Washington for the purpose 
of examination. 

To assure themselves on the first of 
these points, the census authorities 
adopted the plan of requiring every ap- 


‘plicant for the position of enumerator 


to present recommendations from men 
prominent in his locality, vouching for 
his reliability and good character. To test 
the ability of the enumerators to perform 
intelligently the duties of their positions, 
the census officials decided upon a test in 
the nature of an examination. 

When the name of an applicant was 
settled upon for appointment, but before 
he was finally appointed, he was required 
to submit to the Census Bureau in Wash- 
ington a set of returns similar to those 
which he would be called upon to fill out 
in the course of his regular work. 

A blank form similar to that which will 
be used in the enumeration was for- 
warded to the applicant. It was accom- 
panied by a printed sheet containing all 
the facts in regard to a number of im- 
aginary families. 

From the printed list the applicant filled 
out the sample return sheet and for- 
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warded it to Washington. If it was cor- 
rectly made out, he was appointed; if it 
was incorrect or illegible, he was rejected. 
Through this precaution the Census Bu- 
reau believes that it has secured an 


of whom there will be about three hundred 
for the whole country. Their districts 
follow the lines of Congressional districts 
in the main. Each of the large cities, 
however, will be included in a single dis- 






































ONE OF THE PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS OF THE CENSUS—SENDING OUT CIRCULARS TO RESIDENTS OF NEW 
YORK TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER THEY WILL BE OUT OF TOWN AT THE TIME 
OF THE ENUMERATION, 


efficient staff of enumerators, so that the 
errors from this source will be reduced to 
an unimportant minimum. 

In this connection it may be said that 
the public at large can greatly facilitate 
the work by promptly and clearly inform- 
ing the enumerators on such points as 
they are required to state in their returns. 
Since the work is undertaken for the 
benefit of the whole country, it is to the 
interest of every citizen that it be aecom- 
plished promptly and without the exist- 
ence of errors at the prime source of in- 
formation. 

The enumerators will be under the im- 
mediate direction of district supervisors, 


trict, and in Massachusetts, where a well 
equipped census office is maintained by 
the State, there will be but one supervisor 
for the entire State. 

The enumerators and supervisors con- 
stitute the main portion of the field army 
of the census. They will collect the in- 
formation relating to age, sex, race, 
occupation, and the other facts comprised 
in the principal reports. The complement 
of this field army will be the headquarters 
foree in Washington. 


THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE CENSUS OFFICE, 


The work carried on in this central 
office, as before stated, will require the 
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services of three thousand clerks, who 
have been selected during the past year by 
means of examinations. held in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. They will be sep- 
arated into three main divisions. One of 
these will record the statistics as they are 
sent in, the second will combine and tabu- 
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resulted in serious delays and inconve- 
niences, as well as in the loss of property 
and records. 

The head of this extensive organiza- 
tion is the director of the-census, William 
R. Merriam, formerly Governor of Minne- 
sota. In carrying on the technical side 
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MOUNTAINS OF BLANK CENSUS DOCUMENTS—-PREPARING REPORT FORMS FOR THE ENUMERATORS. 


late these statistics, and the third will 
put them into form for printing. 

Of these three operations the two former 
are to be performed entirely by means of 
automatic machinery invented for this 
purpose by a former census employee. It 
is here that the great time saving will be 
effected which will enable the Census Bu- 
reau to comply with the demand of Con- 
gress for the early publication of results. 

Another advantage possessed by the 
twelfth census will be in the housing of 
its headquarters staff. It will be the first 
in this or any country to occupy a build- 
ing constructed especially to meet the 
needs of census work. This building is 
now in process of erection. It will be 
ready for occupancy by the time the work 
of compilation begins. 

By thus bringing all the departments 
of the Census Bureau together under one 
roof, the problem of oversight and direc- 
tion will become greatly simplified. In 
the past the lack of a suitable home has 
made the proper supervision and control 
of the census work impossible, and has 


of the work, he has as his lieutenants the 
assistant director and five chief statis- 


ticians. Each of the latter is an expert in 
the handling of statistics, and each will 
have charge of one department of the 
work, as follows: Mr. William C. Hunt 
will have charge of the Department of 
Population, Mr. S. N. D. North that of 
Manufactures, Mr. Le Grand Powers that 
of Agriculture, Mr. William A. King that 
of Vital Statistics, and Mr. William F. 
Willcox that of Methods and Results. 

This is, then, the organization collected 
to earry on the work of the twelfth census. 
The machinery, in all its far reaching 
branches, will be set in motion on the first 
day of the coming June. On that day 
the enumerators will set out on their 
rounds, carrying the portfolio forms sup- 
plied to them from Washington. As 
rapidly as possible they will visit all the 
families in their districts, obtaining the 
prescribed information as to the age, sex, 
nativity, color, occupation, ete., of each 
person, 

This information will be entered in the 
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portfolios, which will be forwarded to the 
district supervisor as soon as the enumer- 
ator has thoroughly covered his territory. 
After a careful examination for errors, 
they will then be sent to the central office 
in Washington. 


HOW THE STATISTICS ARE COMPILED, 


The first step towards combining the 
statistics of various individuals into the 
general statistics of the country will be in 
transcribing the facts contained in the 
enumerators’ reports into such form that 
they may be readily compiled. 

The old method of computing the facts 

‘contained in a census was by a laborious 
system of hand tallying. Every fact re- 
lating to each person was indicated by a 
pencil mark under the proper heading, on 
big sheets provided for the purpose. 

This plan was clumsy, slow, and exceed- 
ingly liable to error. In the eleventh 
census it was superseded by the new 
method of mechanical compilation. Every 
process. formerly executed by hand is now 
carried out by automatic machines many 
times more rapidly and with much greater 
accuracy. The highest recommendation 
of the machines, however, is that they 
enable us to count combinations of 
facts. 

In compiling the results of the enu- 
meration, every person in the United 
States will be represented by a card. The 
facts recorded concerning each person are 
shown by holes punched in the cards. Ex- 
perience has shown that the average num- 
ber of records that can be transferred from 
the schedules to the punch cards by each 
clerk in one day is seven hundred. It is 
the intention of the census authorities, 
as soon as the schedules are received, to 
set a thousand clerks at work with the 
punching machines. This will mean 
something like seven hundred thousand 
punched cards per day, and should ex- 
haust the entire number of seventy mil- 
lions or thereabouts in approximately one 
hundred working days. Of course, delays 
may occur which will require it to occupy 
a little longer time than this. 

The punching machine is something 
like a typewriter in appearance. The 
punch is attached to a movable key, which 
plays over a perforated keyboard arranged 
like the keyboard of a typewriter. It con- 
tains two hundred and eighty eight sym- 
bols, and is an exact duplicate of the cards 
employed to contain the statistics of each 
person. For the most part, these symbols 
consist of figures and easily understood 
abbreviations, and the labor of learning 
to operate the machine is hardly any 

&M 


greater than that of mastering the ordi- 
nary typewriter. 


THE ELECTRIC TABULATING MACHINES, 


As fast as they are punched and sorted 
according to sex, nativity, or color, the 
eards will be taken to the machine-room 
and run through the electric tabulating 
machines. To take off all the informa- 
tion contained on the cards they will be 
run through the machines four or pos- 
sibly five times. Each instrument is 
capable of disposing of about five thou- 
sand cards per day, and it will therefore 
take one hundred and forty of them to 
keep up with the punching machines. 

Roughly described, the electric count- 
ing apparatus consists of a box of needles 
set on spiral springs. These needles 
descend on each ecard as it passes through 
the machine. Where there are holes in the 
card the needles pass through and dip into 
a cup of mercury placed underneath. This 
completes an electric circuit and sets in 
motion an indicator upon a dial, which 
moves forward exactly like the second 
hand of a clock, the various dials thus 
enumerating all the facts and combina- 
tions of facts wanted. From the indicator 
dials the figures are copied off on “ result 
slips,” and filed for the tabulating clerks. 

It is estimated that each of the tabu- 
lating machines compiles and registers 
information that would require the ser- 
vices of twenty clerks under the old system 
of tally sheets. A consideration of even 
more importance is its greater accuracy. 
The machine automatically throws out 
any card that is wrong. 

For example, if one of the required 
facts, say sex, has not been indicated on 
the card, the’plunger will not register, and 
the bell at the side of the machine, which 
rings to indicate the correctness of each 
card, remains silent. It is then a com- 
paratively easy matter to go back to the 
schedules and supply the missing infor- 
mation, whereas on the tally sheets such 
a mistake would hardly be discovered. 


THE LAST STAGES OF THE WORK. 


The third stage in preparing the facts 
and figures for publication is the tabulat- 
ing. This will be in charge of a force of 
one thousand clerks and copyists, whose 
work will be the preparation of statistical 
tables and copy for the printers. The 
fourth and final stage is the typesetting, 


printing, and binding, from which the, 


bulky volumes will emerge ready for dis- 
tribution. 

This is the course that will be followed 
in preparing the four principal census 
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reports before referred to. In addition 
to these, reports will be published on such 
subjects as commerce, education, and in- 
dividual industries. To prepare these 
supplementary reports, special agents will 
be appointed. 

In the enumeration of 1900 two districts 
never before comprised within the limits 
of a United States census will be in- 
cluded. ‘These are the newly acquired 
territory of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
while the census of Alaska will be made 
more complete than ever before. 

Puerto Rico being under military rule, 
the census in that island will be taken un- 
der the direction of the War Department. 
The Census Bureau is not in charge of 
the work, although it has been consulted 
in regard to the matter. In Hawaii and 
Alaska the enumeration will be madé un- 
der the direction of special agents, who 
have already arrived at their posts. 
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The above outline can give no adequate 
impression of the amount of work and 
effort required to complete the census of 
the United States, but it may serve to in- 
dieate the scope of the undertaking and 
the preparations that have been made for 
it. No effort has been spared to make the 
enumeration accurate and complete to the 
last degree. 

It is impossible to estimate beforehand 
the outlay involved in taking the census. 
The salaries of the three thousand clerks 
in Washington will amount to nearly 
three million dollars per year. The pay 
of the enumerators will foot up five mil- 
lion dollars or more. Add to this the ex- 
pense of publishing the reports, the cost 
of materials, and the pay of special agents, 
and it seems likely that, with the most 
economical administration, it will cost us 
upwards of fifteen million dollars to learn 
how great we have become. 





In the Chair at a National Convention. 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON, 
Dnited States Senator from Nebraska. 


(INCIDENTS OF SENATOR THURSTON’S EXPERIENCE AS TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION OF 1888, AND AS PERMANENT CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Sf. LOUIS CONVENTION OF 1896. 


{ AM perhaps the only man who ever pre- 
sided over a national convention 
without having been eleeted to the posi- 
tion. In Jume, 1888, the Republican na- 
tional convention met in Chicago, and I 
was selected for temporary chairman by 
the mational committee. There had been 
a contest for the place by the friends of 
Mr. Estee, of California, and mine, and 
I had understood that my election might 
be disputed on the floor. When the con- 
vention opened, the chairman of the 
national committee, Mr. Jones, of Penn- 
sylvania, called it to order, and after 
delivering his opening address, said: 

“Gentlemen of the convention, by di- 
rection of the national committee I pre- 
sent to you as your temporary chairman 
the Hon. John M. Thurston, of Ne- 
braska.” Thereupon he placed me in 
charge and retired. 

According to the procedure that had 
always prevailed in conventions, Mr. 
Jones should have announced that by di- 
rection of the national committee he 
nominated me for chairman, and a vote 
should have been taken on my election. 


As it was, I found myself the occupant 
of the chair. At the same moment a 
member of the national convention from 
Kansas arose and protested agaimst my 
selection, and moved that the Hon. Will- 
iam Warner, of Missouri, be elected tem- 
porary chairman. I confess it was a very 
trying moment for me, but by one of 
those instantaneous mental processes 
which occur at critical moments, I imme- - 
diately realized that the speaker was not 
recognizing me as chairman, and there- 
fore I could not recognize him or enter- 
tain his motion. He proceeded to address 
the convention, and for a moment or two 
considerable confusion prevailed. But I 
immediately commenced my address, and, 
having somewhat the advantage of the 
member, both because of my superior po- 
sition on the platform and my lung capac- 
ity, I soon seeured the attention of the 
convention, which quickly broke into 
cheers at the sentiments of my address, 
and at its close there was no further sug- 
gestion of any informality as to the mat- 
ter of my election. 

The experience I gained as temporary 
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chairman of that convention and as per- 
manent chairman of the Republican na- 
tional convention at St. Louis im 1896, 
leads me to believe that it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to control a great convention 
if the chairman can succeed in impress- 
ing the delegates from the beginning with 
the belief that the chair will be absolute- 
ly just and impartial in all rulings, that 
every member will have an opportunity to 
be heard when properly rising to any 
question, and that no attempt will be made 
unjustly or unfairly to stifle diseussion. 

The men who assemble in a national 
convention are necessarily men of con- 
siderable experience in politics and in par- 
liamentary proeedure. They naturally 
desire that all proceedings shall be or- 
derly, and, above all, that the decision of 
the majority om any question shall be 
enforced. At the same time some little 
latitude must always be given in a great 
convention to the enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates. No greater mistake can be made 
by a ehairman than to try to stifle the 
expression of popular feeling, and any- 
thing that looks like an arbitrary attempt 
to whip the convention into order or to 
force it to pass upon important questions 
too quiekly, will be resented, and the pre- 
siding officer will find himself in a very 
difficult position. The chairman should 
never lose his temper. He must be good 
natured and patient; firm in all his rul- 
ings, of course, but ready to be corrected 
if he makes mistakes. 

A great delegate body likes fair play, 
and will have it, and sometimes a chair- 
man will be sustained by the convention 
in insisting upon a greater latitude in the 
proceedings than is desired by very many 
of the leaders upon the floor. I reeall 
with great vividness the remarkable scene 
in the St. Louis convention when Senator 
Teller and others protested against the 
adoption of the gold platform and bolted 
the convention. I was strongly impressed 
with the idea that the men who were pro- 
posing to leave the eonvention and the 
party ought to be heard if they desired, 
and that it would be injurious to the party 
to permit them to leave the convention 
and go before the country on a statement 
that the Republican national convention 
refused to hear them. ‘Therefore, after 
the adoption of the gold plank, when 
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Senator Teller asked to be heard, I ap- 
pealed to the convention for unanimous 
eonsent im his case, and, im the regular 
parliamentary way, I asked, “ Is there any 
objection?’ There were a number of 
ayes, but I calmly said, “ The chair hears 
none,” and Senator Teller was permitted 
to proceed. He was patiently and re- 
spectfully listened to. He was followed 
by others, and at the introduction of each 
speaker the volume of objections from 
the floor seemed to increase. 

The situation culminated when Senator 
Cannon, of Utah, asked to be heard. The 
delegates had been patient, but. were be- 
coming restless, and it seemed very hard 
to sit there and hear the Republican 
party arraigned by men who were about 
to withdraw from its organization. I ap- 
pealed to the convention to hear Senator 
Cannon, however, and onee more asked 
unanimous eonsent. in his case. There 
was a storm of noes that almost shook 
my resolution to secure an audience for 
all the bolting delegates. 

When I put the question, “ Is there any 
objection?” the entire audience of twenty 
thousand joined in vigorous protest, and, 
looking across the convention, my eye was 
irresistibly held by a distinguished states- 
man who was standing on his chair, wav- 
ing both arms wildly and shouting 
“No!” in a tone of voice which might 
have been heard blocks away. Under 
these cireumstances it was somewhat dif- 
fieult to declare that unanimous consent 
had been given for the speaker to pro- 
ceed, and I did not feel at all certain as 
to how the eonvention would take my 
decision; but I repeated my inquiry, “ Is 
there any objection?” and in spite of the 
uproar I immediately declared, “The 
chair hears none.” 

Somewhat to my surprise, and certain- 
ly to my great satisfaction, the eonvention 
took my decision in the best possible hu- 
mor, and a great shout of approval and 
applause went up, and Senator Cannon 
was heard to the end. It was, I think, 
a remarkable test of the patience and 
fairness of a great Republican conven- 
tion in listening to the lengthy arraign- 
ment and vituperation of the party by 
men who were proclaiming their purpose 
to pass from its doors into the ranks of 
the opposition. 
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HeRe’s to the noblest—thankful hearts that take 
The bread of pain, the bitter cup of woe, 
And dare to feel content, for old joys’ sake, 
Among the thorns where roses used to blow! 


Mary Lee Hall. 








RAILWAY DISCIPLINE. 
BY GEORGE HEBARD PAINE. 


THE “OPERATING DEPARTMENTS” OF OUR RAILROADS, THE MEN WHO CONTROL THEM, 
AND HOW THEIR ARMIES OF EMPLOYEES ARE DISCIPLINED 
AND ORGANIZED. 


Sa Se. 











Nearly half a million men are now employed on the railroad trains and 
railroad tracks of the United States. Almost any one of them, by miscon- 
duct or neglect, might at any time cause a disaster as fatal and costly as a 
battle. Only by the most efficient organization and under the ablest man- 
agement can they give to the public the wonderful passenger and freight 
service which in so many ways is an absolute essential to the community. 

The men who command this great army—the operating officers of the 
railroads—have a task of extreme difficulty and high importance. They 
have no such means of enforcing discipline as the military officer possesses; 
and yet the morale of their force is on the whole remarkably good. Their 
greatest aid lies in the fact that every railroad man, from the water boy up, 
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may, by deserving it, win promotion to the highest place in the service. 


























TT HERE is reason for believing that few 

persons who are not directly con- 
nected with the operating department of 
a railway understand or appreciate the 
difficulties which beset the path of the 
conscientious operating officer. He is sur- 
rounded and hampered by many of the 
worst attributes of human nature: jeal- 
ousy, drunkenness, revenge, indifference, 
deceit, dishonesty, laziness, and ignorance. 
He must be, on his part, just, merciful, 
severe, cautious, daring, reticent, candid, 
temperate, honest, and thoroughly well in- 
formed. He must see everything and 
wink at much. In employing men he 
must be able to form an immediate judg- 
ment as to the quality of an applicant, 
and in dismissing a servant he must 
slowly convince himself that the act is 
unavoidable. It is worse to dismiss the 
wrong man than to hire the wrong man, 
because to the error of judgment there is 
added the element of injustice if a servant 
is mistakenly sent away. 

There must be no question of personal 
like or dislike between an officer and his 
subordinates, no question of religion or 
politics or nationality, and a man once 
employed must stand or fall upon his own 
merits, his fitness or unfitness. The only 
consideration of weight is the good of the 
service. 


And this man, this operating officer, 
who should have divine powers of pre- 
science and of presence in order that his 
work may be completely good, has not only 
the defects of some hundreds or thousands 
of other men to combat and eliminate, but 
he has the limitations of his own nature to 
fight. He has little time for thinking, 
since almost the whole of his waking life 
must be devoted to acting. It is not re- 
markable that he has been known to make 
mistakes; it is remarkable that on the 
whole he makes so few. 

It is not forgotten, in reciting this 
schedule of difficulties, that the innate 
virtues of a large proportion of the men 
may be counted upon, and that either am- 
bition or the fear of discharge acts as a 
restrainer with most of the others. If it 
were not so, the case would be hard in- 
deed. But when every advantage is con- 
sidered, there still remains a dishearten- 
ing residue of immorality and inefficiency 
which must be overcome and supplement- 
ed by the mental force and ingenuity of 
the operating officers. 


HOW RAILROAD ACCIDENTS ARE CAUSED. 


There are in the United States approx- 
imately four hundred and fifty thousand 
men who are directly connected, in one 
way or another, with the safety of railway 
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trains. A great army, truly, any member 
of which might cause a disaster quite as 
fatal as a battle, and much more costly. 
For instance, a broken axle on a freight 
train once caused several cars to leave the 
rails. The track repair gang was work- 
ing near by, so its foreman immediately 
sent a man in each direction to warn ap- 
proaching trains of the mishap. There 
was plenty of time for these men to travel 
the necessary half mile; but nevertheless, 
an express train was run into the side of 
a derailed freight car and was overturned. 
Several passengers were killed in this 
wreck, which took place near a station 
that we shall call Smithville. 

When the usual investigation into dam- 
age and cause was made, all of the sur- 
viving trainmen were examined. The 
engineman of the express insisted that 
he had not been warned by the track la- 
borer who had been sent in his direction. 
Then the track laborer was asked if he 
flagged the train; to the astonishment of 
every one he said: 

“No, sorr. Whin I seen that ingine 
comin’ I wuz clane parrylized, an’ I eudn’t 
move hand or fut.” 

Of course he was dismissed, and orders 
were issued that he was never to be em- 


ployed on that road again in any capacity. 

At a stone quarry belonging to this 
same railway company, and but a few 
miles from Smithville, there was an ele- 
vated side track built close beside the 
main tracks, about ten feet above them, 


and on a very heavy grade. One day 
some cars broke away on this high track, 
and, running off the end, fell over upon 
the main tracks, fouling them both. There 
was no time to lose, for a fast freight was 
due at any moment, so the quarry foreman 
pulled a red handkerchief from around 
his neck, handed it to a laborer who stood 
near by, and told him to run up the track 
as fast as he could and stop any train that 
came along.. The foreman himself ran in 
the other direction to notify the telegraph 
operator at the nearest station, and also 
to warn any trains that he might meet. 
But nevertheless a train did come from 
the direction in which the man with the 
red handkerchief had been sent; by sheer 
good luck, for there was a very sharp 
curve in the main tracks at that point, the 
engine was stopped within a foot of the 
wreck, and no damage resulted. 

But why was there such a narrow mar- 
gin? Why did not the engineman obey 
the signal of the man with the red hand- 
kerchief? Simply because he received no 
signal. He said that he saw a man stand- 
ing beside the track about a mile from the 
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quarry, but that the man made no motion 
of any kind and did not attract his atten- 
tion particularly. A couple of men who 
were sent after the recreant found him 
sitting on a boulder at the spot where the 
train had passed him, and shaking as if 
with the ague. When he was brought 
back and asked why he had not “ fiagged ” 
the train according to his orders, he an- 
swered in nearly the same words that were 
used in answe: to the same question at the 
time of the Smithville wreck, more than 
ten years before. Then, but not until 
then, was he recognized as the same per- 
son. The reason for his being there was 
simple enough; the quarry foreman was 
himself a new man, he needed laborers, 
and he had hired the old seatterbrain that 
very morning! 

A trackman once left his jack under 
the rail while a train passed over it; the 
train was derailed, a score of persons were 
killed or injured, and the damages paid 
by the railway company may easily have 
exceeded a hundred thousand dollars. 

Examples of the far reaching conse- 
quences of employing incompetent men ii 
the operating department might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, but what has been told 
is enough to show the intimate relation 
which exists between the humblest serv- 
ant of a railway company, whose wages 
may not exceed thirty dollars a month, 
and the safety of the traveling public. 

If, then, a trackman, who is so carefully 
watched by his foreman that he has com- 
paratively few opportunities, can cause so 
much damage, what must be the chances 
for the enginemen and other train hands, 
whose actions are largely independent ? 

Let us see; a few instances will suffice. 

An engineman, on returning home one 
day, found that his wife had eloped with 
his intimate friend, taking his children 
and all his money. On his next run, in 
direct consequence of his worry—he had 
been a reliable servant for many years— 
he forgot at what station he was to “ meet 
and pass” a certain train; he ran by that 
station, collided with the train, and caused 
one of the most fatal wrecks in the annals 
of American railways. 

* Some railway disasters, tragic as their 
results frequently are, have a comical side. 
Up to twenty years ago, at which time he 
suddenly lost his job, there was an old 
engineman who had one of the best runs 
on his division. He had grown up with 
the company, was very set in his ways, and 
particularly autocratic with his firemen; 
but he had a weak joint in his armor, for 
he could barely make a scrawl which by a 
stretch of the imagination might be 
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ye a his name; and he could not read 
at a 

He concealed this for many years by an 
ingenious method. Whenever he received 
a train order he took it to his engine and 
in a very impressive manner made his 
fireman read it aloud to him twice. This 
worked very well until one day, in an 
emergency, a man who could not read was 
assigned him. Of course he could not run 
a mile without knowing what his orders 
were, and he was forced to apply to some 
one else; then the cat was out, and there 
was much joy among the younger men, 
nearly all of whom he had hectored at one 
time or another. 


THE GREAT RAILROAD ARMY. 


This army of four hundred and fifty 
thousand men is disciplined, but not as 
an army of soldiers is disciplined, al- 
though on the most progressive railways 
the organization is not unlike that of a 
modern army; in fact, it must be much 
like that of an army of soldiers in order 
to be successful. It has its commanding 
officer, who is called the general manager ; 
its has its subordinate officers, the gen- 
eral superintendents, the division super- 
intendents, and under them the train- 
masters, the chief operator, the assistant 
(civil) engineer, the master mechanic; 
and under them gtill others in increasing 
numbers as the importance of the posi- 
tions decreases. 

The general manager of a railway com- 
pany corresponds very closely to the 
major general of an army; the general 
superintendents to the brigadier gener- 
als; the division superintendents to the 
colonels; and so down the list, for the 
railway company has also its lieutenant 
colonels, its majors, captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals, although they 
are not called by those titles. 

The railway has also its general staff, 
whose members report to the general man- 
ager, and are charged with the duty of 
looking after the various branches of the 
operating department. There is the pur- 
chasing agent, who in an army is called 
a quartermaster gtneral; the chief engi- 
neer furnishes designs for the track; 
bridges, and buildings; the chief of mo- 
tive power does the same for the rolling 
stock and machinery. The general super- 
intendents and the division superintend- 
ents, as well, have their respective staffs. 
In facet, the deeper one goes into the com- 
parison, the more resemblance does one 
find between a properly organized operat- 
ing department and an army of soldiers, 
except in the manner of enforcing au- 
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thority; and here the advantage lies al- 
most wholly with the army. 

A deserter from the army may in time 
of war be shot; in time of peace, impris- 
ened. A railway deserter cannot be pun- 
ished in any way; he must even be paid 
the money which he had earned up to the 
very day when he left his work. There is 
no enforceable law which will assist a rail- 
way company in holding a man to its serv- 
ice for a single moment after he wishes to 
leave, no matter what the exigencies, no 
matter what the inconveniences. The 
soldier not only eannot leave, but he ean- 
not resign; the railway man need not re- 
sign, he has only to leave. The railway 
shirk cannot be put in the guard house 
or made to perform unwelcome tasks, as 
is the way in the army; he may only be 
admonished or dismissed. 

If the railway has an advantage, it lies 
in the fact that every servant, officer, or 
laborer, from the water boy up, is a po- 
tential general manager. It therefore 
follows that the moral forces of example, 
attention, and ambition are the sole ad- 
juncts to disciplinary measures which are 
available to the railway officer; a very 
small help, one would say, if the results 
were not everywhere to be seen, as com- 
pared with the resources and authority of 
the army officer. 


METHODS OF RAILROAD MANAGERS. 


In their youth the administration of 
our railways could not have been more 
difficult than it is today on a street car 
line in a town of three thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is not strange, therefore, that 
with the stupendous growth which has 
taken place new problems have continu- 
ally presented themselves; and of all these 
problems, that of discipline has been the 
most difficult to deal with. Neither is it 
strange that mistakes have been made, 
and that certain curious methods have 
obtained. 

So far as possible, promotion on rail- 
ways is by seniority. The more thorough- 
ly organized the railway, the more does 
this hold true. Occasionally, even on the 
most conservative lines, some young man 
will be jumped over three or four self 
satisfied heads, with the object—and the 
result, too, as a rule—of shaking up the 
dry bones. Sometimes a mediocre man 
has been promoted to a position which it 
was believed he could not fill, in order that 
he might be dismissed with better grace, 
after having made his lack of ability more 
evident. 

The older a railway becomes, the more 
fixed will be its practices; and these often 
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lead to queer happenings. On a certain 
line there is: an unwritten law that no old 
servant shall be dismissed, if it cam be 
avoided, even though he may have out- 
grown a large part of his usefulness. One 
of the minor station agents on this road 
had fully reached this stage, had passed 
beyond it, in fact, since he was not only 
old, but. was extremely lazy and indiffer- 
ent, and, what. was. worse, had something 
of a “pull.” Nevertheless, the division 
superintendent, who in general was an un- 
usually kindly man, made up his mind 
to get rid of him. He could not dismiss 
the man without causing more talk than 
he cared to face, so every time they met, 
which was once or twice a month, the su- 
perintendent always asked after his 
health, which was uncommonly good, and 
then said: 

“ Well, Jones, have you resigned yet?” 

“No, Mr. Smith, I’m figurin’ on stayin’ 
quite some time yet.” 

“Well, I wish to thunder you would 
quit; I’m tired of seeing you around 
here.” 

This did not bother Jones a bit. His 
invariable answer was characteristic: “I 
guess you can stand it if I can.” 


THE POWER OF THE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT. 


Generally speaking, the enforcement of 
discipline lies mainly with the division 
superintendent. On the most completely 
organized railway he isa practically abso- 
lute ruler over all the departments of his 
division; and consequently in his person 
authority and knowledge of individuals 
are combined im the greatest degree. 
Some men are born leaders, and do not 
have to rely much on the fear of punish- 
ment in order to secure obedience from 
their subordinates; others cannot enforce 
their commands by even the severest. im- 
positions. Fortunately—and naturally, 
too—most superintendents are of the for- 
mer class, and there is far less friction 
than might be expected in the handling 
of so complicated a machine. But with 
even the smoothest management, there 
must always be some method, besides dis- 
missal, of recognizing wrong doing, and in 
the operating department of American 
railways there has grown up a practice 
which is almost unique. This is the pen- 
alty of indefinite suspension. 

A freight train runs into the rear 
of a standing train, with a smash up as 
the eonsequence; an investigation is held, 
and every one who might be concerned in 
the trouble is examined by the superin- 
tendent or his representative. It is finally 
decided that the rear brakeman—or fiag- 


man, as. he is often called—of the train 
which was run into did not go back far 
enough or quickly enough to warn the 
following train. He might properly be 
dismissed for this in most. cases, but let 
us assume that the man has a good reeord, 
and that there are extenuating eireum- 
stances. It is likely that the result will 
be some such dialogue as this: 

Superintendent—“ Well, Brown, you’d 
better take a vaeatiom and practise run- 
ning for a while.” 

Brown—“ About how long?” 

Superintendent—“ Oh, I don’t know; 
eome around and see me in about two 
weeks. Perhaps we’ll have a job for you 
then and perhaps not.” 

So Brown “takes his medicine,” as it 
is called in the vernacular, and goes back 
in two weeks. He usually has to wait in 
the outer office for a good while, even if 
he sees “ the old man” at all on the first 
day, which is doubtful. But at last he 
eatehes him, in the hall or on the stairs 
or in the street—it’s all very informal— 
and is told to come again. 

This performance may be repeated any 
number of times, although two or three 
is the most common. It is a form of pun- 
ishment which, in severity, lies. between 
the ordinary suspension for a stated pe- 
riod and permanent dismissal. It may 
be, and often is, more cruel in its working 
than dismissal; and althéugh it is resorted 
to less and less as. time passes, it is still 
frequent enough to require comment. 


THE FATE OF FEANAGAN, 


Many puzzling cases arise in the man- 
agement of a railway, and I cannot close 
this account better than by telling how a 
certain superintendent cured an old sore. 

At one end of the division there was a 
large and very complicated yard—in 
other words, an aggregation of side traeks 
for switching and storing cars. The yard- 
master was an old servant, a very compe- 
tent man and an extremely hard worker; 
but he found it necessary to go and “see 
his mother” (which by continual use be- 
came the eonventional term for a 
“ spree”) about once,in every six months, 
and he always went without giving any 
notice of his intention. When he came 
back, usually in the course of a week, he 
was invariably dismissed. In the course 
of another week—the yard in the mean 
time having become a perfect tangle—he 
was just as invariably reémployed. The 
man’s name was something like Flanagan, 
though it was not that. 

This condition of affairs recurred semi 
annually for a long time, until a new su- 
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perintendent took hold. The first time it 
happened to him, he dismissed Flanagan 
exactly as his predecessors had done; and 
exactly as it had always happened before, 
the trainmaster came to him in about a 
fortnight and diffidently inquired: 

“ By the way, when is Flanagan coming 
to work again?” 

“Flanagan? He’s not coming back at 
all. I dismissed him.” 

“Yes, I know. But we always have to 
take him back; I don’t believe we could 
run this yard without him.” 

“'That’s really too bad,” remarked the 
superintendent. “ We should have to if 
he were dead, shouldn’t we?” 
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“ 'Y-y-yes, I suppose we should.” 
“Well, let’s play he’s dead.” 

Within the limits of a magazine article, 
so large a subject cannot be exhaustively 
treated, but the writer may be permitted 
the hope that the difficulties of the operat- 
ing officer have in some measure been 
shown. His triumphs lie buried in sta- 
tistics. During the year 1898, more than 
five hundred million passengers were car- 
ried on American railroads with but two 
hundred and twenty one killed from all 
causes; that is, one in every 2,260,000; and 
the average cost to the public for hauling 
a ton of freight one mile was but three 
cuarters of a cent. 
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XXVI (Continued). 


HEY fell to talking of the past, and of 

the count. Then De Vasselot told 

his companion that he must be in Bastia 

in less than twenty four hours, and Jean, 

whose gloomy face was drawn and pinched 

by past hardships and a present desire for 
sleep, was alert in a moment. 

“When the abbé says it, it is impor- 
tant,” he said. 

“But it is easily done,” protested De 
Vasselot, who, like many men of action, 
had a certain contempt for those crises 
in life which are but matters of words. 
Which is a mistake; for as the world pro- 
gresses it grows more verbose, and for one 
moment of action, there are in men’s lives 
today a million words. 

“Tt is to be done,” answered Jean, “ but 
not easily. You must ride to Porto Vec- 
chio and there find a man called Casabi- 
anda. You will find him on the quay or 
in the Café Amis. Tell him your name, 
and that you must be at Bastia by day- 
break. He has a good boat.” 

Lory rose to his feet. There was a light 
in his tired eyes, and he sighed as he 
passed his hand across them, for the 
thought of further action was like wine to 
him. 

“ But I must sleep, Jean, I must sleep,” 
he said lightly. 

“You can do that in Casabianda’s 
boat,” answered Jean, who was already 
changing De Vasselot’s good saddle to the 
back of his own fresher horse. 


* Copyright, 1899, by H. S. Scott.—This story began in the December number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 


Jean had to lift his master into the 
saddle, which office the wiry Susini had 
performed for him at St. Florent four- 
teen hours earlier. Tltere is a good inn 
at Cauro, where De Vasselot procured a 
cup of coffee and some bread without dis- 
mounting. Jean had given him a list of 
names, and the route to Porto Vecchio 
was not a difficult one, though it led 
through a deserted country. By midday 
De Vasselot caught sight of the eastern 
sea; by three o’clock he saw the great gulf 
of Porto Vecchio, and before sunset he 
rode, half asleep, into the ancient town 
with its crumbling walls and ill paved 
streets. He had ridden in safety through 
one of the waste places of this province of 
France—a canton wherein a few years ago 
a well known bandit had forbidden the 
postal service, and that postal service was 
not—and he knew enough to be aware 
that the mysterious messengers of the 
macquis had cleared the way before him. 
But De Vasselot only fully realized the 
magic of his own name when he at length 
found the man Casabianda—a scoundrel 
whose personal appearance must assuredly 
have condemned him without further evi- 
dence in any court of justice except a 
Corsican court—who bowed before him as 
before a king, and laid violent hands upon 
his wife and daughter a few minutes later 
because the domestic linen chest failed to 
rise to the height of a clean table cloth. 

The hospitality of Casabianda outlasted 
the sun. He had the virtues of his primi- 
tive race, and that appreciation of a guest 





























which urges the entertainer to give not 
only the best that he has, but the best that 
he can borrow or steal. 

“There is no breeze,” said this Porto 
Vecchian jovially; “it will come with the 
night. In waiting, this is wine of 
Balagna.” . 

And he drank perdition to the Peruccas. 

With nightfall they set sail; the great 
lateen swinging lazily under the pressure 
of those light airs that flit to and fro over 
the islands at evening and sunrise. All 
the arts of civilization have as yet failed 
to approach the easiest of all modes of 
progression and conveyance—sailing in a 
light breeze. For here is speed without 
friction, passage through the air without 
opposition, for it is the air that urges. 
Afloat, Casabianda was a silent man. His 
seafaring was of a surreptitious nature, 
perhaps. For companion he had one with 
no roof to his mouth, whose speech was 
incomprehensible—an excellent thing in 
lawbreakers. 

De Vasselot was soon asleep, and slept 
all through that quiet night. He awoke 
to find the dawn spreading its pearly light 
over the sea. The great plain of Biguglia 
lay to the left under a soft blanket of mist, 
as deadly, they say, as any African mi- 
asma, above which the distant mountains 
raised summits already tinged with rose. 
Ahead and close at hand, the old town of 
Bastia jutted out into the sea, the bluff 
Genoese bastion concealing the harbor 
from view. De Vasselot had never been 
to Bastia, which Casabianda described as 
a great and bewildering city, where the 
unwary might soon lose himself. The 
man of incomprehensible speech was, 
therefore, sent ashore to conduct Lory to 
the Hotel Clément. Casabianda himself 
would not land. The place reeked, he 
said, of the gendarmerie, and was offen- 
sive to his nostrils. 

Clément had not opened his hospitable 
door. The street door, of course, always 
stood open, and the donkey that lived in 
the entrance hall was astir. Lory dis- 
missed his guide, and after ringing a bell 
which tinkled rather disappointingly just 
within the door, sat down patiently on the 
stairs to wait. At length the ancient 
chambermaid (who is no servant, but just 
a woman, in the strictly domestic sense 
of that fashionable word) reluctantly 
opened the door. French and Italian were 
alike incomprehensible to this lady, and 
De Vasselot was still explaining with 
much volubility that the man he sought 
wore a tonsure, when Clément himself, 
affable and supremely indifferent to the 
scantiness of his own attire, appeared. 
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“Take the gentleman to number 
eleven,” he commanded; “the Abbé Susini 
expects him.” 

The last statement appeared to be made 
with-that breadth of veracity which is the 
special privilege of hotel keepers all the 
world over; for the abbé was asleep when 
Lory entered his apartment. He awoke, 
however, with a characteristic haste, and 
his first conscious movement was sug- 
gestive of a readiness to defend himself 
against attack. 

“ Ah,” he cried, with a laugh, “it is 
you! You see me asleep.” 

“ Asleep, but ready,” answered De Vas- 
selot, with a laugh. He liked a quick 
man. 

Without speaking, he unbuttoned his 
tunic and threw his bundle of papers on 
the abbé’s counterpane. 

“ Voila!” he said. “I suppose that is 
what you want for your salad.” 

“Tt is what Jean and I have been try- 
ing to get these three months,” answered 
the priest. 

He sat up in bed, and from that diffi- 
cult position did the honors of his apart- 
ment with an unassailable dignity. 

“Sit down,” he said, “and I will tell 
you a very long story. Not that chair— 
those are my clothes, my best soutane for 
this occasion—the other. That is well.” 


XXVII. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 


“ AnD mademoiselle’s witnesses?” in- 
quired the notary, when he had accommo- 
dated the ladies with chairs. 

“Will arrive at ten o’clock,” answered 
Mile. Brun, with a glance at the notary’s 
clock. , 

It was three minutes to ten. The no- 
tary was a young man, with smooth hair 
brushed straight back from a high fore- 
head. He was one of those men who look 
clever, which in some respects is better 
than being clever. For a man who really 
has brains usually perceives his own limi- 
tations, while he who looks clever, and is 
not, has that boundless faith in himself 
which serves to carry men very far in a 
world which is too lazy to get up and kick 
impertinence as it passes. 

The room had that atmosphere of mixed 
stuffiness and cigarette smoke which the 
traveler may sample in any French post 
office. It is also the official air of a court 
of justice or a public bureau of any sort in 
France. There was a blank space on the 
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wall, where a portrait of the emperor had 
lately hung. The notary would fill it by 
and by with a president or a king, or the 
face of any man who was for the moment 
in authority. Behind him, on the wall, 
was suspended a photograph of an elderly 
lady—his mother. It established confi- 
dence in the hearts of female clients, and 
reminded persons with daughters that this 
rising lawyer had as yet no wife. 

The notary’s bow to Mile. Brun when 
she was seated was condescending, which 
betrayed the small fact that he was not 
so clever as he looked. To Denise he en- 
deavored to convey in one graceful incli- 
nation from the waist the deep regard of 
a legal adviser struggling nobly to keep 
in bounds the overwhelming admiration 
of a man of heart and (out of office hours) 
of spirit. Gilbert, who had already ex- 
changed greetings with the ladies, was 
leaning against the window, playing idly 
with the blind cord. The notary’s office 
was on the third floor. The colonel could 
not, therefore, see the pavement without 
leaning out, and the window was shut. 
Mile. Brun noted this as she sat with 
crossed hands. She also remembered that 
the Hotel Clément was on the same side 
of the Boulevard du Palais as the house 
in which she found herself. 

The notary had intended to be affable, 
but he dimly perceived that Denise was 
what he tersely called in his own mind 
grande dame, and was wise enough to busy 
himself with his papers in silence. He 
also suspected that Colonel Gilbert was a 
friend of these ladies, but he did not care 
to take advantage of his privilege in the 
presence of a fourth person, which left an 
unpleasant flavor on the palate of the 
smooth haired lawyer. He glanced in- 
voluntarily at the blank space on the wall, 
and thought of the republic. 

“J have prepared a deed of sale,” he 
said in a formal voice, “ which is as bind- 
ing on both sides as if the full purchase 
money had been exchanged for the title 
deeds. All that will remain to be done 
after the present signature will be the 
usual legal formalities between notaries. 
Mademoiselle has but to sign here.” And 
he indicated a blank space on the docu- 
ment. 

Mile. Brun was looking at the timepiece 
on the notary’s wall. The town clocks 
were striking the hour. A knock at the 
door made the notary turn, with his quill 
pen still indicating the space for Denise’s 
signature. It was the dingy clerk who 


sat in a sort of cage in the outer office. 
After opening the door he stood aside, 
and Susini came in with glittering eyes 
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and a defiant chin. There was a pause, 
and Lory de Vasselot limped into the room 
after him. He was smiling and pleasant, 
as he always was; even, his friends said, 
on the battle field. 

He looked at Denise, met her eyes for 
a moment, and turned to bow with grave 
politeness to Gilbert. It was, oddly 
enough, the colonel who brought forward 
a chair for the wounded man. 

“Sit down,” he said curtly. 

“These are my witnesses, Monsieur le 
Notaire,” said Mlle. Brun. 

The abbé was rubbing his thin, brown 
hands together, and contemplating the 
notary’s table as a greedy man might con- 
template a laden board. The notary him- 
self was looking from one to the other. 
There was something in the atmosphere 
which he did not understand. It was, 
perhaps, the presence in the room of a 
cleverer head than his own, and he did not 
know upon whose shoulders to locate it. 
Denise, whose nature was frank and 
straightforward, was looking at Lory— 
looking him reflectively up and down—as 
a mother might look at a son of whose 
health she refrains from asking. Made- 
moiselle was gazing at the blank space on 
the wall, and the colonel was looking at 
mademoiselle with an odd smile. 

He was standing in the embrasure of 
the window, and at this moment glanced 
at his watch. The notary looked at him 
inquiringly; for his attitude seemed to 
indicate that he expected some one else. 
And at this moment the music of a mili- 
tary band burst upon their ears. The 
colonel looked over his shoulder down 
into the street. He had his watch in his 
hand. De Vasselot rose instantly and 
went to the window. He stood beside the 
colonel, and those in the notary’s office 
could see that they were talking quickly 
and gravely together, though the music 
drowned their voices. Behind them, on 
the notary’s table, lay their differences; in 
front lay that which bound them together 
with the strongest ties between man and 
man—their honor and the honor of 
France. The music died away, followed 
by the diminishing sound of steady feet. 
All in the room were silent for a few mo- 
ments, until the two soldiers turned from 
the window and came towards the table. 

Then the notary spoke. 

“Mademoiselle has but to sign here,” - 
he repeated. 

He indicated the exact spot, dipped the 
pen in the ink, and handed it to Denise. 
She took the pen and half turned towards 
Lory, as if she knew that he would be the 
next to speak and wished him to under- 

















stand once and for all that he would speak 
in vain. 

“ Mademoiselle cannot sign there,” he 
said. 

Denise dipped the pen into the ink 
again, but she did not sign. 

“ Why not?” she asked, without looking 
round, her hand still resting on the paper. 

“ Because,” answered Lory, addressing 
her directly, “ Perucca is not yours to sell. 
It is mine.” 

Denise turned and looked straight at 
Colonel Gilbert. She had never been quite 
sure of him. He had never appeared to 
her to be quite in earnest. His face 
showed no surprise now. He had known 
this all along, and did not even take the 
trouble to feign astonishment. The 
notary gave a polite, incredulous, legal 
laugh. 

“That is an old story, Monsieur le 
Comte.” 

At which point Susini so far forgot 
himself as to make use of a rude local 
method of showing contempt in pretend- 
ing to spit upon the notary’s floor. 

“Tt is as old as you please,” answered 
Lory, half turning towards Gilbert, who 
in his turn made a gesture in the direc- 
tion of the notary, as if to say that the 
lawyer had received his instructions and 
knew how to act. 

“Of course,” said the notary in a ju- 
dicial voice, “ we are aware that the con- 
veyance of the Perucca estate by the late 
Count de Vasselot to the late Mattei Pe- 
rucea lacked formality; many convey- 
ances in Corsica lacked formality in the 
beginning of the century. In many cases 
possession is the only title deed. We can 
point to a possession lasting over many 
years, which carries the more weight from 
the fact that the late count and his neigh- 
bor M. Perucea were notoriously on bad 
terms. If the count had been able, he 
would, no doubt, have evicted from Pe- 
rucca a neighbor so unsympathetic.” 

“You seem,” said De Vasselot quickly, 
“ to be prepared for my objection.” 

The notary spread out his hands in a 
gesture that conveyed assent. 

“ And if I had not come?” 

“T regret to say, Monsieur le Comte, 
that your presence here bears little upon 
the transaction in hand. You are.only a 
witness. Mademoiselle will, no doubt, 
complete the document now.” 

And the notary again handed Denise a 
pen. 

“Hardly, upon a title deed which con- 
sists of possession only.” 

“Pardon me, but you have even less,” 
said the notary. “If I may remind you of 
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it, you have probably no title deeds te 
Vasselot itself since the burning of the 
chateau.” 

“ There you are wrong,” answered Lory 
quietly. And the abbé snapped both 
fingers and thumbs in a double barreled 
feu de jove. 

“The count may have possessed title 
deeds before his death, thirty years ago,” 
said the notary, with that polite patience 
in argument which the certain winner 
alone can compass. 

Then the colonel’s quiet voice broke 
into the conversation. His manner was 
politely indifferent, and seemed to plead 
for peace at any cost. 

“T should much like to be done with 
these formalities,” he said—“ if I may be 
allowed to suggest a little promptitude. 
The troops are moving, as you have heard. 
In an hour’s time I sail for Marseilles 
with these men. Let us finish with the 
signatures.” 

“Let us, on the contrary, delay signing 
until the war is over,” suggested Lory. 

“ You cannot bring your father to life 
again, monsieur, and you cannot manu- 
facture title deeds. Your father, the 
notary tells us, has been dead thirty years, 
and the Chateau de Vasselot has been 
burned with all the papers in it. You 
have no case at all.” 

Lory was unbuttoning his tunic, awk- 
wardly, with one hand. 

“But the notary is wrong,” he said. 
“The Chateau de Vasselot was burned, it 
is true, but here are the title deeds. My 
father did not die thirty years ago, but 
yesterday morning, in my arms. 

Gilbert smiled gently. His innate po- 
liteness obviously forbade him to laugh 
at this absurd story. 

“Then, where has he been all these 
years?” he inquired, with a good humored 
patience. 

“Tn the Chateau de Vasselot.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment, 
broken at length by a movement on the 
part of Mile. Brun. In her abrupt way, 
she struck herself on the forehead as a 
fool. 

“Yes,” testified Susini bruskly; “ that 
is where he has been.” 

Denise remembered ever afterwards 
that Lory did not look at her at this mo- 
ment of his complete justification. It was 
now, and only for a moment, that Colonel 
Gilbert lost his steady imperturbability. 
From the time that Lory de Vasselot en- 
tered the room he had known that he had 
inevitably failed. From that instant the 
only question in his mind had been that 
of how much his enemies knew. It could 
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not be chance that brought De Vasselot 
and the Abbé Susini and Mile. Brun to- 
gether to meet him at that time. He had 
been outmaneuvered by some one of the 
three, and he shrewdly suspected by whom. 
There was nothing to do but face it—and 
he faced it with a calm audacity. He 
simply ignored mademoiselle’s blinking 
glance. He met De Vasselot’s quick eyes 
without fear, and smiled coolly in the 
abbé’s fiery face. But when Denise turned 
and looked at him with direct and honest 
eyes, his own wavered, and for a brief in- 
stant he saw himself as Denise saw him— 
the bitterest moment of his life. The es- 
teem of the many is nothing compared to 
the esteem of one. 

In a moment he recovered himself and 
turned towards Lory with his lazy smile. 

“ Even to a romance there must be some 
motive,” he said. “One naturally won- 
ders why your father should allow his 
enemy to keep possession of a house and 
estate which were not his, and why he 
himself should remain concealed in the 
Chateau de Vasselot.” 

“ That is the affair of my father. There 
was that between him and Mattei Perucca 
which neither you nor I, monsieur, have 
any business to investigate. There are the 
title deeds. You have a certain right to 
look at them. You are therefore at lib- 
erty to satisfy yourself that you cannot 
buy the Perucca estate from Mlle. Lange, 
because it does not belong to Mlle. Lange, 
and never has belonged to her—a fact of 
which you may have been aware.” 

“You seem to know much.” 

“T know more than you suspect,” an- 
swered De Vasselot. “I know, for in- 
stance, your reason for desiring to buy 
land on the western slope of Monte 
Torre.” 

“ Ah! ”? 

By way of reply, De Vasselot laid upon 
the table in front of Colonel Gilbert the 
nugget, no larger than a pigeon’s egg, 
that Mlle. Brun had found in the débris 
of the landslide. The colonel looked at it, 
and gave a short laugh. He was too in- 
dolent a man to feel an acute curiosity. 
But there were many questions he would 
have liked to ask at that moment. He 
knew that De Vasselot was only the 
spokesman of another who deliberately 
remained in the background. Lory had 
not found the gold, he had not pieced to- 
gether with the patience of a clocksmith 
the wheels within wheels that Colonel Gil- 
bert had constructed through the careful 
years. The whole story had been handed 


to him whom it most concerned, complete 
in itself like a barrister’s brief, and De 
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Vasselot was not setting it forth with 
much skill, but bluntly, simply, and gener- 
ously, like a soldier. 

“Surely I have said enough? ” were his 
next words; and it is possible that the 
colonel and Mlle. Brun alone understood 
the full meaning of the words. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Gilbert at length; 
“T think you have.” 

And he moved towards the door in an 
odd, sidelong way. He had taken only 
three steps when he swung round on his 
heel with a sharp exclamation. Abbé 
Susini, with blazing eyes—half mad with 
rage—had flown at him like a terrier. 

“Ah!” said the colonel, catching him 
by the two wrists, and holding him at 
arm’s length with steady northern nerve 
and muscle. “I know you Corsicans too 
well to turn my back to one.” 

He threw the abbé back, so that the lit- 
tle man fell heavily against the table; 
Susini recovered himself with the lithe- 
ness of a wild animal, but when he flew 
at the closed door again it was Denise who 
stood in front of it. 


XXVITI. 


I do believe yourself against yourself, 
And will henceforth rather die than doubt. 


ALL eyes were now turned on the no- 
tary, who was hurriedly looking through 
_ papers thrown down before him by 

ory. 

“They have passed through my hands 
before, when I was a youth, in connection 
with a boundary dispute,” he said, as if 
to explain his apparent hastiness. “ They 
are all here—they are correct, monsieur.” 

He was a very quick man, and folding 
the papers as he spoke, he tied them to- 
gether with the faded pink tape which 
had been fingered by three generations of 
Vasselots. He laid the packet on the table 
close to Lory’s hand. Then he glanced at 
Denise and fell into thought, arranging 
” his mind that which he had to say to 
her. 
“Tt is one of those cases, mademoiselle,” 
he said at length, “common enough in 
Corsica, where a verbal agreement has 
never been confirmed in writing. Men 
who have been friends become enemies so 
easily in this country. I cannot tell you 
upon what terms Mattei Perucca lived in 
the Casa. No one ean tell you that. All 
that we know is that we have no title deeds 
—and that monsieur has them. The Casa 
may be yours, but you cannot prove it. 
Such a ease tried in a law court in Cor- 
sica would go in favor of the litigant who 
possessed the greater number of friends 
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in the locality. It would go in your favor 
if it could be tried here. But it would 
need to go to France. And there we could 
only look for justice, and justice is on the 
side of monsieur.” 

He apologized, as it were, for justice, 
of which he made himself the representa- 
tive in that room. Then he turned 
towards De Vasselot. 

“ Monsieur is well within his rights,” he 
said significantly, “if he insist on them.” 

“T insist on them,” replied Lory, who 
was proud of Denise’ pride. 

And Denise laughed. 

The notary turned and looked curiously 
at her. 

“ Mademoiselle is able to be amused.” 

“T was thinking of the Rue du Cherche- 
Midi in Paris,” she said, and the explana- 
tion left the lawyer more puzzled than 
before. She took up her gloves and drew 
them on. 

“Then, I am rendered penniless, mon- 
sieur?” she asked the notary. 

“By me,” answered Lorys And even 
the notary was silent. It is hard to silence 
a man who lives by his tongue. But there 
were here, it seemed, understandings and 
misunderstandings which the lawyer 
failed to comprehend. 

Abbé Susini had crossed the room and 
was whispering something hurriedly to 
Mile. Brun, who acquiesced curtly and 
rather angrily. She had the air of the 
man at the wheel, to whom one must not 
speak. For she was endeavoring rather 
nervously to steer two high sailed vessels 
through those shoals and quicksands that 
must be passed by all who set out in quest 
of love. 

Then the abbé turned impulsively to 
Lory. 

“ Mademoiselle must be told about the 
gold—she must be told,” he said. 

“T had forgotten the gold,” answered 
Lory, quite truthfully. 

“You have forgotten everything ex- 
cept the eyes of mademoiselle,” the abbé 
muttered to himself as he went back to his 
place near the window. De Vasselot took 
up the packet of papers and began to untie 
the tape awkwardly with his one able 
hand He was so slow that Mile. Brun 
leaned forward and assisted him. Denise 
bit her lip and pushed a chair towards him 
with her foot. He sat down and unfolded 
a map colored and drawn in queer angles. 
This he laid upon the table, and, by a 
gesture, called Mlle. Brun and Denise to 
look at it. The abbé took a pencil from 
the notary’s table, and after studying the 
map for a moment he drew a careful circle 
in the center of it, embracing portions of 
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the various colors and of the two estates 
described respectively as Perucca and 
Vasselot. 

“That,” he said to Lory, “is the prob- 
able radius of it so far as the expert could 
tell me on his examination of the ground.” 

Lory turned to Denise. 

“You must think us all mad—at our 
games of cross purposes,” he said. “It 
appears that there is gold in the two es- 
tates—and gold has accounted for most 
human madnesses. Where the abbé has 
drawn this line, there lies thu gold—be- 
yond the dreams of avarice, mademoiselle. 
And Colonel Gilbert was the only man 
who knew it. So you understand Gilbert, 
at all events.” 

“You did not know it when I asked 
your advice in Paris?” 

“T learned it two hours ago from the 
Abbé Susini; so I hastened here to claim 
the whole of it,” answered Lory, with a 
laugh. 

But Denise was grave. 

“ But you knew that Perucca was never 
mine,” she persisted. 

“Yes, I knew that, but then Perucca 
was valueless. So soon as I knew its 
value, I reclaimed it.” 

“T warn M. de Vasselot that such frank- 
ness is imprudent; he may regret it,” 
put in the notary, with a solemn face. 
And Denise gave him a glance of wither- 
ing pity. The poor man, it seemed, was 
quite at sea. 

“ Thank you,” laughed De Vasselot. “I 
only judge myself as the world will judge 
me. You were very rich, mademoiselle, 
and I have made you very poor.” 

Denise glanced at him, and said noth- 
ing. And De Vasselot’s breath came 
rather quickly. 

“ But the Casa Perucca is at your dis- 
posal so long as you may choose to live 
there,” he continued. “ My father is to 
be buried at Olmeta tomorrow, but I can- 
not even remain to attend the funeral. 
So I need not assure you that I do not 
want the Casa Perucca for myself.” 

“ Where are-you going?” asked Denise 
bluntly. 

“Back to France. I have heard news 
that makes it necessary for me to return. 
Gambetta has escaped from Paris in a bal- 
loon, and is organizing affairs at Tours. 
We may yet make a defense.” 

“You?” said Mile. Brun. Into the one 
word she threw, or attempted to throw, a 
world of contempt, as she looked him up 
and down, with his arm in a sling, and his 
wounded leg bent «wkwardly to one side; 
but her eyes glittered. This was a man 
after her own heart. 
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“One has one’s head left, made- 
moiselle,” answered Lory. Then he turned 
to the window, and held up one hand. 
“ Listen! ” he added. 

It was the music of a second regiment 
marching down the Boulevard du Palais, 
towards the port, and, as it approached, it 
was rendered almost inaudible by the 
shouts of the men themselves and of the 
crowd that cheered them. De Vasselot 
went to the window, and opened it, his 
face twitching, and his eyes shining with 
excitement. 

“ Listen to them,” he said. “ Listen to 
them. Ah, but it is good to hear them.” 

Instinctively the others followed him, 
and stood grouped in the open window, 
looking down into the street. The band 
was now passing, clanging out the Mar- 
seillaise, and the fickle people cheered the 
new tricolor as it fluttered in the wind. 
Some one looked up, and perceived De 
Vasselot’s uniform. 

“ Come, mon capitaine,” he cried; “ you 
are coming with us?” 

Lory laughed and shouted back: 

“Yes—I am coming.” 

“ See,” cried a sergeant, who was gath- 
ering recruits as he went—“ see! there is 
one who has fought, and is going to fight 
again! Vive la France, mes enfants! 
Who comes? Who comes?” 

And the soldiers, looking up, gave a 
cheer for the wounded man who was to 
lead them. They passed on, followed by 
a troop of young men and boys, half of 
whom ultimately stepped on board the 
steamer at the last moment, and went 
across the sea to fight for France. 

De Vasselot turned away from the win- 
dow and went towards the table, where 
the papers lay in confusion. The abbé 
took them up and began to arrange them. 

“And the estate and the gold?” he 
said; “who manages that, since you are 
going to fight?” 

“You,” replied De Vasselot, “ since you 
cannot fight. There is no one but you in 
Corsica who can manage it. There is none 
but you to understand these people.” 

“ All the world knows who manages half 
of Corsica,” put in Mlle. Brun, looking 
fiercely at the abbé. But the abbé only 
stamped his foot impatiently. 

“ Woman’s gossip,” he muttered, as he 
shook the papers together. “Yes; I will 
manage your estate if you like. And if 
there is gold in the land, I will tear it out. 
And there is gold. The amiable colonel 
is not the man to have made a mistake on 
that point. I shall like the work. It will 
be an occupation. It will serve to fill one’s 
life.” 
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? said made- 


“Your life is not empty,’ 
moiselle. 

The abbé turned and looked at her, his 
glittering eyes meeting her twinkling 
glance. 

“It is a priest’s life,” he said. “Come,” 
he added, turning to the lawyer—“ come, 
Mr. the Notary, into your other room, and 
write me out a form of authority for the 
Count de Vasselot to sign. We have had 
enough of verbal agreements on this 
estate.” 

And, taking the notary by the arm, he 
went to the door. On the threshold he 
turned, and looked at Mlle. Brun. 

“A priest’s life,” he said, “or an old 
woman’s. It is the same thing.” 

And Lory was left alone with made- 
moiselle and Denise. The window was 
still open, and from the port the sound of 
the military music reached their ears 
faintly. Mademoiselle rose, and went to 
the window, where she stood looking out. 
Her eyes were dim as she looked across the 
sordid street, but her lips were firm, and 
the hands that rested on the window sill 
quite steady. She had played consistently 
a strong and careful game. Was she going 
to win or lose? She held that, next to 
being a soldier, it is good to be a soldier’s 
wife and the mother of fighting men. And 
when she thought of the Rue du Cherche- 
Midi, she was not able to be amused, as 
the notary had said of Denise. 

There was a short silence in the notary’s 
office. De Vasselot was fingering the hilt 
of his long cavalry sword reflectively. 
After a moment he glanced across at De- 
nise. He was placed, as it were, between 
her and the sword. And it was to the 
sword that he gave his allegiance. 

“You see,” he said, in a low voice, “I 
must go.” 

“Yes, you must go,” she answered. She 
held her lip for a moment between her 
teeth. Then she looked steadily at him. 
“Go!” she said. 

He rose from his chair and looked 
towards Mlle. Brun’s back. At the rattle 
of his scabbard against the chair, made- 
moiselle turned. 

“ There is a horse waiting in the street 
below,” she said—* the great horse that 
Colonel Gilbert rides. It is waiting for 
you, I suppose.” 

“T suppose so,” said Lory, who went to 
the window and looked curiously down. 
Gilbert was certainly an odd man. He 
had left in anger, and had left his horse 
for Lory to ride. He waited a moment, 
and then held out his hand to Mlle. Brun. 
All three seemed to move and speak under 
a sort of oppression. It was one of those 
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moments that impress themselves indel- 
ibly on the memory—a moment when 
words are suddenly useless—when the 
memory of an attitude and of a silence 
remains all through life. 

“Good by, mademoiselle,” said Lory, 
with a sudden cheerfulness; “we shall 
meet in France next time.” 

Mile. Brun held out her shrinking little 
hand. 

“Yes, in France,” she answered. 


To Denise, Lory said nothing. He 
merely shook hands with her. Then he 
valked towards the door, haltingly. He 


used his sword like a walking stick, with 
his one able hand. Denise had to open 
the door for him. He was on the 
threshold, when Mlle. Brun stopped him. 

“Monsieur de Vasselot,” she said, 
“when the soldiers went past, you and 
Colonel Gilbert spoke together hurriedly; 
I saw you. You are not going to fight— 
you two?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, we are going to 
fight—the Prussians. We are friends 
while we have a common enemy. When 
there is no enemy—who knows? He has 
received a great appointment in France, 
and has offered me a post under him. And 
I have accepted it.” 


XXIX. 
Let the end try the man. 


Bap news, it is said, travels fast. But 
in France good news travels faster, and 
it is the evil tidings that lag behind. It 
is part of a Frenchman’s happy nature to 
believe that which he wishes to be true. 
And although the news traveled rapidly, 
that Gambetta—that spirit of an un- 
quenchable hope—had escaped from Paris 
with full power to conduct the war from 
Tours, the notification that the army of 
De la Motterouge had melted away before 
the advance of Von der Tann, did not 
reach Lory de Vasselot until he passed 
to the north of Marseilles with his hand- 
ful of men. 

That a general so stricken in years as 
De la Motterouge should have been chosen 
for the command of the first army of the 
Loire spoke eloquently enough of the 
straits in which France found herself at 
this time. For this was the only army of 
the Government of National Defense, the 
débris of Sedan, the hope of France. Gen- 
eral de la Motterouge had fought in the 
Crimea: “Peu de feu et beaucoup de 
bayonette ” had been his maxim then. But 
the Crimea was fifteen years earlier, and 
De la Motterouge was now an old man. 
Before the superior numbers and the per- 
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fectly drilled and equipped army of Von 
der T'ann, what could he do but retreat 4 


Thus, on their arrival in France, 
Colonel Gilbert and Lory de Vasselot were 
greeted with the news that Orleans had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. It 
was the same story of incompetence pitted 
against perfect organization—order and 
discipline meeting and vanquishing ill 
considered bravery. All the world knows 
now that France should have capitulated 
after Sedan. But the world knows also 
that Paris need never have fallen, could 
France only have produced one mediocre 
military genius in this her moment of 
need. The capital was indeed surrounded, 
cut off from all the world; but the sur- 
rounding line was so thin that good gen- 
eralship from within could have pierced 
it, and there was an eager army of brave 
men waiting to join issue from the Loire. 

It was to this army of the Loire that 
Colonel Gilbert and De Vasselot were ac- 
credited. And it was an amateur army. 
It came from every part of France, and in 
its dress it ran to the picturesque. Franc- 
tireurs de Cannes rubbed shoulders with 
Mobiles from the far northern depart- 
ments. Spahis and Zouaves from Africa 
bivouacked with fair haired men whose 
native tongue was German. There were 
soldiers who had followed the drum all 
their lives, and there were soldiers who 
did not know how to load their chassepots. 
There were veteran non commissioned 
officers hurriedly drilling embryo priests; 
and young gentlemen from St. Cyr trying 
to form in line gray headed peasants who 
wore sabots. There were fancy soldiers 
and picturesque fighters, who joined a 
regiment because its costume appealed to 
their conception of patriotism. And if a 
man prefers to fight for his country in the 
sombrero and cloak of a comic opera 
brigand, what boots it so long as he fights 
well? It must be remembered, moreover, 
that it is quite as painful to die under a 
sombrero as under a plainer covering. A 
man who wears such clothes sees the pic- 
turesque side of life, and may therefore 
hold existence as dear as more practical 
persons who take little heed of their ap- 
pearance. For, when the time came, these 
gentlemen fought well enough, and ruined 
their picturesque get up with their own 
blood. And if they shouted very loud in 
the café, they shouted, Heaven knows, as 
loud on the battle field, when they faced 
those hated, deadly, steady Bavarians, and 
died shouting. 

Of such material was the army of the 
Loire; and when Chanzy came to them 
from North Africa—that Punjab of this 
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stricken India from whence the strong 
men came when they were wanted—when 
Chanzy came to lead them, they com- 
manded the respect of all the world. For 
these were men fighting a losing fight, 
without hope of victory, for the honor of 
France. They fought with a deadly valor 
against superior numbers behind in- 
trenchments; they endeavored to turn the 
Germans out of insignificant villages 
after allowing them time to fortify the 
position. They fought.in the open against 
an invisible enemy superior in numbers, 
superior in artillery, and here and there 
they gained a pitiful little hard earned 
advantage. 

De Vasselot, still unable to go to the 
front, was put to train these men in a lit- 
tle quiet town on the Loire, where he 
lodged with a shoemaker, and worked 
harder than any man in that sunny place 
had ever worked before. It was his busi- 
ness to gather together such men as could 
sit a horse, and teach them to be cavalry 
soldiers. But first of all he taught them 
that the horse was an animal possessing 
possibilities far beyond their most opti- 
mistic conception of that sagacious but 
foolish quadruped. He taught them a 
hundred tricks of heel and wrist, by which 
a man may convey to a horse that which 
he wishes him to do. He made the horse 
and the man understand each other, and 
when they did this he sent them to the 
front. 

In the mean time France fed herself 
upon false news, and magnified small suc- 
cesses into great victories. Gambetta 
made many eloquent speeches, and issued 
fiery manifestoes to the soldiers; but 
speeches and manifestoes do not win bat- 
tles. Paris hoped all things of the army 
of the Loire, and the army of the Loire 
expected a successful sortie from Paris. 
And those men of iron, Bismarck, Moltke, 
and the emperor, sat at Versailles and 
waited. While they waited, the winter 
came. 

De Vasselot, who had daily attempted 
to use his wovnded limbs, at length found 
himself fit for active service, and got per- 


mission to join the army. Gilbert was no , 


longer a colonel. He was a general now, 
and commanded a division which had al- 
ready made its mark upon that man of 
misfortune—Von der Tann, a great sol- 
dier with no luck. 

One frosty morning De Vasselot rodw 
out of the little tewn upon the Loire at 
the head of a handful of his newly trained 
men. He was going to take up his ap- 
pointment; for he held the command of 
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the whole of the cavalry of General Gil- 
bert’s division. These were days of quick 
promotion, of comet-like reputations, and 
of great careers cut short. De Vasselot 
had written to Jane de Mélide the pre- 
vious night, telling her of his movements 
in the immediate future, of his promotion, 
of his hopes. One hope which he did not 
mention was that by good fortune Denise 
might be at Fréjus, and would see the let- 
ter. Indeed, it was written to Denise, 
though it was addressed to the Baronne de 
Mélide. 

Then he went blithely enough out to 
fight. For he was quite a simple person, 
as many soldiers and many horse lovers 
are. He was also that which is vaguely 
called a sportsman, and was ready to take 
a legitimate risk not only cheerfully but 
with joy. 

“Tt is my only chance of making her 
care for me,” he said to himself. He may 
have been right or wrong. There is a wis- 
dom which is the exclusive possession of 
the simple. And Lory may have known 
that it is wiser to store up in a woman’s 
mind memories that will bear honor and 
respect in the future than to make appeal 
to her vanity in the present. For the love 
that is won by vanity is itself but a sort 
of vanity. 

He said he was fighting for France, but 
it was also for Denise that he fought. 
France and Denise had got inextricably 
mixed in his mind, and both spelled honor. 
His only method of making Denise love 
him was to make himself worthy of her— 
an odd, old fashioned theory of action, 
and the only one, after all, that enables 
two people to love each other throughout 
all their lives. 

In this spirit he joined the army of the 
Loire before his wounds had healed. He 
did not know that Denise loved him al- 
ready, that she had with a woman’s in- 
stinct divined in him the spirit, quite 
apart from the opportunity, to do great 
things. And most men have to content 
themselves with being loved for this spirit 
and not for the performance of anything 
grand, which, somehow, is so seldom ac- 
complished. 

And that which kept them apart was for 
their further happiness; it was even for 
the happiness of Denise in case Lory 
never came back to her. For the majority 
of people get what they want before they 
have learned what it means to desire. It 
is only the lives of the few which are taken 
in hand by kindly fate and so fashioned 
that there is a waiting and an attainment 
at last. 


(To be concluded.) 





























THE ENGLISH SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN. 

Tn the March Munsey, under the head- 
ing “Operatic Facts and Rumors,” the 
suecess of the Castle Square forces in giv- 
ing opera in the vernacular was suggested 
as the inspiration of a scheme to inaugu- 
rate performances in English at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

The announcement, early in the spring, 
that Maurice Grau, director of grand 
opera, and Henry W. Savage, proprietor 
ot the Castle Square company, had joined 
hands to do this very thing, was the most 
important piece of theatrical news of the 
season now closing. It is also good news 
to musie lovers, as the enterprise stands 
a much brighter prospect of success in 
such experienced hands than if put for- 
ward under alien auspices, as was the 
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original design. To be sure, the best seats 
are to be two dollars instead of one, as 
at the American, but then the Metropoli- 
tan is so large a house that the rates can 
be graded off so as to accommodate slen- 
der purses with almost as good sittings 
for the money as they were able to pro- 
eure on Eighth Avenue, and it will still be 
possible to attend the Wednesday mati- 
nées for a quarter. Boxes will range from 
seven to ten dollars apiece, cheaper than 








M THE SECOND ACT OF “WHEN WE WERE TWENTY ONE.” NAT GOODWIN—‘‘I SUPPOSE 


YOU HAVE PICTURED ME AS MARRIED TO YOUR MOTHER.” MAXINE ELLIOTT—“I HAVE 
SUGGESTED IT TO MOTHER OFTEN.” 


From a photograph by Byron, New York. 
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ROBERT EDESON, WHO ORIGINATED THE NAME PART 
IN “THE LITTLE MINISTER,” AND IS NOW 
LEADING MAN WITH MRS. LE MOYNE 
IN “THE GREATEST THING IN 
THE WORLD.” 


From his latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 





ADELAIDE THURSTON, PLAYING “‘ LADY BABBIE” IN 
THE NUMBER TWO “LITTLE MINISTER” 
COMPANY, THE FIRST TO FOLLOW’ 

MAUDE ADAMS IN THE ROLE. 


From a photograph by Little, New York. 
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FLORENCE ROCKWELL, APPEARING AS “MARY HOR- 
NECK,” THE LEADING WOMAN’S ROLE IN “OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH,” STUART ROBSON’S NEWEST 
OFFERING. 

From her latest photograph—Copyrighted by Rockwood, 
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GEORGE ALEXANDER, THE WELL KNOWN ACTOR 
MANAGER OF THE ST. JAMES THEATER, 
LONDON, AS “ RUDOLF RASSENDYLL ” 

IN ‘‘RUPERT OF HENTZAU.” 


Tron his latest photograph by Ellis & Walery, London, 
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the proscenium boxes at the Broadway 
dramatie houses, from which one ean ob- 
ain only furtive glimpses of the stage. 
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to begin on October 1 and continue to De- 
ecember 15. Then the Italian-German- 
French Grau contingent have their in- 
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EUGENIE WHITE, OF THE STOCK COMPANY AT DALY’S, WHO APPEARED AS 
IN ‘THE AMBASSADOR.” 
From a photograph by the 
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Carton Studio. 
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The title of the new organization is 
the Metropolitan English Opera Com- 
pany, and its series of performances is 





nings in the buff temple of music, hold- 
ing the fort until Easter, when the Eng- 
lish troupe will return from their tour 
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FRANK BELCHER, BARITONE OF 
THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA 


COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Pach, 


vem ore 


of the principal 
cities, and remain 
in New York until 
the close of the 
regular theatrical 
year. <As to the 
repertory, it is to 
be remembered that 
it is distinctly a 
grand opera ven- 
ture, this being the 
type of perform- 
ance Mr. Savage 
has found most re- 
munerative. But 
a few light operas 
will undoubtedly 
also be given, pos- 
sibly some of the 
Gilbert and Sulli- 
van works, as in 
each term of ten 
weeks from fifteen 
to twenty different 
operas are prom- 
ised. 

Regarding the 
singers, that is the 
question in which 
the public is most 
deeply interested, 
but it will not be 
finally determined 
until the summer. 
A number of the 
principals will be 
brought from Eu- 
rope, and three or 
four of the Ameri- 
can sopranos now 
in the Grau ranks 
will also be avail- 





JEANNE TOWLER, APPEARING AS 


AWAY GIRL.” 
From a photograth by Eddowes, 


New York. 


ea ; ‘ 4 
MLLE. CAVALIERI, A MUCH PHOTOGRAPHED PARISIAN 
ACTRESS. 

From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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“LADY COODLE” IN “A RUN- AS 


HENRY WOODRUFF, APPEARING 
THE IMP” IN 
WE WERE TWENTY ONE.” 
From his latest photograph by Schloss, 


“ 


WHEN 


New York, 


able—Zclie de Lus- 
san, Suzanne 
Adams, and Susan 
Strong. In the 
Castle Square ros- 
ter, Grace Golden 
and Yvonne de Tre- 
ville are promising 
candidates for pro- 
motion; so also is 
Joseph Sheehan. 
Sut all this is only 
speculation, for, as 
has been said, at 
this writing posi- 
tively no contract 
has been signed 
with any one. 

Mr. Savage 
means to retain his 
Castle Square com- 
panies in Chicago 
and St. Louis, and 
they can be used as 
feeders to the Met- 
ropolitan troupe, 
thus furnishing a 
goal towards which 
young singers may 
work. Indeed, the 
management being’ 
reciprocal, as it 
were, there is no 
reason why a suit- 
ably equipped as- 
pirant who labors 
diligently should 
not start in the 
chorus in St. Louis 
or Chicago and 
eventually find 
himself or herself 

































a principal in the Italian opera under 
Grau. No such splendid opportunity for 
the practical training of opera singers, 
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York has to be grateful for—its fine opera 
house will be occupied legitimately 
straight through the season, and we shall 









































JULIA MARLOWE AS “ BARBARA FRIETCHIE” IN THE PLAY OF THAT NAME. 


From her latest photograph by Rose & Sands, New York. 


and no such chance for promotion, has 
ever before been offered in any country. 
Another reciprocal benefit of the new 
régime will substitute spirit and verve in 
chorus work by native singers for the 
lackadaisical methods of the Italian 
school, while the increased capacity of the 
larger theater will enable the management 
to dress the choristers more in accordance 
with the dignity of the operas in which 
they appear. And one thing more New 








be spared the disgrace of seeing it again 
let out for a dog show. 


THE STAGE IN PARIS. 

Sarah Bernhardt, in “ L’Aiglon ” (The 
Eagle), by Rostand, the author of “ Cyr- 
ano,” is the only notable novelty put 
forward by the French managers for the 
benefit of visitors to the Exposition. And 
as Bernhardt herself is to present the play 


in America next season, to say nothing of 
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WINIFRED EMERY, LEADING A 
THE HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
Frou her latest photograph by Ellis 


oH tH alery, London, 
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JOHN MASON, THE NEW LEADING 
MAN AT DALY'S. 


5 ee , 
Fron his latest photograph by Rose, 
rovidence. 





SARA PERRY, APPEARING IN 
“LORD AND LADY ALGY.” 


Fron her latest photograph by 


Schloss, New York. 




















JAMES T. POWERS AND HIS WIFE, RACHEL BOOTH, AS 


IN “A RUNAWAY GIRL.” 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


“PLIPPER” AND “ ALICE” 
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EDNA MAY, LATE OF “THE BELLE OF NEW YORK,” 
APPEARING IN LONDON IN THE NAME PART 





oF “AN AMERICAN BEAUTY.” 
From her latest photograph by Eddowes, New York. MLLE. JANE HENRIOT, OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


COMPANY, THE ONLY PERSON LOST IN THE FIRE 
THAT DESTROYED THE THEATER ON 
MARCH 8. 


From a photograph by Reutlnger, Paris. 





JULIE OPP, THE AMERICAN ACTRESS, AS “ROSA 


TOWN” IN “THE MESSENGER BOY,” AT THE HOLF” IN THE LONDON PRODUCTION OF 
GAIETY THEATER, LONDON. “RUPERT OF HENTZAU.” 
From a photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. From her latest photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. 
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the fact that Maude Adams is to appear naparte, known in history as the Duke of 
in an English version of it, travelers Reichstadt. 









































EDITH CRANE AS “KATHERINE” IN “‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


from the United States need not make Apropos of the first Napoleon, it was 
any desperate effort to take in the per- he who said: “The Théatre Frangais is 
formance, whose hero (played by Bern- the glory of France; the Opéra is only its 
hardt) is the son of Napoleon Bo- 3 vanity.” The burning of this 












































leading playhouse of the world—for so it 
had come to be regarded—removes from 
Paris an attraction that would have been 
the object of many a pilgrimage during 
the coming summer. In three more years 
the theater would have celebrated the cen- 
tennial of its establishment on the pres- 
ent site, on which it is being rapidly 
rebuilt. We give a portrait of Mlle. Jane 
Henriot, one of the youngest members of 
the company, who, dressing for the mati- 
née on the fatal 8th of March, became 
confused in endeavoring to make her es- 
cape from the burning building, and fell 
a victim to the flames. Her funeral was 
attended by the leading lights in the lit- 
erary and dramatic circles of Paris. 

At the Chatelet they have revived an 
old standby, “ Michael Strogoff,” and it 
is on the ecards that Coquelin may put 
back “ Cyrano” at the Porte St. Martin 
for the benefit of the foreign trade. At 
the Nouveautés, where “ The Girl from 
Maxim’s” ran for more than a year, a 
new piece of the same order, but by a 
fresh writer, has, no doubt, already fas- 
tened the attention of Charles Frohman. 
The title speaks for itself, “The Hus- 
bands of Léontine.” “ Education de 
Prince” is another piece to be seen this 
summer in Paris—at the Variétés—in 
which the principal réle of a youth is im- 
personated by a woman. As in the case of 
“T’Aiglon,” the rights for New York 
have already been secured, and Anna 
Held will play the part here in English. 





A REMARKABLE HOLY WEEK. 

While many of the touring companies 
followed the usual custom, and “ laid off ” 
for the six days preceding Easter, the 
New York managers determined for once 
to meet the penitential season by setting 
forth unusual attractions. Thus, where- 
as Easter Monday had not one novelty to 
offer, the Monday of Holy Week presented 
no fewer than three. Two out of the three 
were simultaneous productions of the re- 
ligious piece, “ Quo Vadis,” each a differ- 
ent version of the Sienkiewicz novel. The 
one, managed by F. C. Whitney and pre- 
pared by Stanislaus Strange, erstwhile 
maker of comic opera librettos, was put 
forward in Chicago in the autumn, and 
scored a hit; the other was the work of 
Jeannette Gilder, a New York literary 
woman, who had evidently learned her les- 
son of play adapting not wisely but too 
well. Forewarned that the usual fault 
of the novice is to leave too little to the 
actors, she cut her dialogue so ruthlessly 
that an auditor who had not read the book 
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or seen the other version was at a loss, at 
many points, to understand the drift of 
events. 

The Whitney production was staged at 
the New York, freed of its smoke and beer 
for the engagement, and had Joseph Ha- 
worth for leading man. The Petronius 
was Arthur Forrest, who enacted De 
Guiche in the Mansfield “Cyrano,” and 
who succeeded admirably in bringing out 
the light and shade effects in the charac- 
ter of the Roman arbiter of fashion. A 
well conceived Nero was supplied by Ed- 
mund D. Lyons, and his empress, Poppea, 
was another of the splendid “ villain- 
esses ” Alice Fischer is so skilled in de- 
picting. Roselle Knott proved rather 
colorless as Lygia. 

For the Gilder presentation, put on in 
a week’s time at the Herald Square, John 
Blair and Edward Morgan had been se- 
cured for the Vinicius and Petronius re- 
spectively, and the donning of the Roman 
toga appeared to encourage them to a full 
abandonment to the rant and staginess 
towards which each has been tending. 
Morgan’s Petronius was all gloom, and he 
missed point after point scored by Forrest 
in consequence. Blair, however, is to be 
commended for a fine rendering of Vini- 
cius’ long speech about the Christians’ 
manner of meeting death, which he deliv- 
ered with a quietness that was as effective 
as it was unexpected. The Nero was the 
Robert Fischer who scored last year with 
his mountaineer in MHerne’s_ luckless 
“Rey. Griffith Davenport,” and as Pop- 
pea, Hattie Russell looked more like her 
sister, Ada Rehan, than late make ups 
have allowed her to do. The Lygia of 
Bijou Fernandez was a great improve- 
ment on the rival impersonation, while, 
on the other hand, the Funice of Grayce 
Seott was less effective than Maude 
Fealy’s conception of the slave who loves 
Petronius. The staging of the New York 
version made it more of a spectacle than 
was the case with the Herald Square of- 
fering, but both presentations drew large 
houses, which was rather surprising in 
view of the frost meted out to “ The Sign 
of the Cross,” practically the same piece, 
when it sought a Broddway verdict a few 
years ago. 

After an absence of two years from the 
metropolis, the Bostonians returned to the 
Knickerbocker and opened with “The 
Viceroy,” music by Victor Herbert, book 
by Harry B. Smith. The critics fell upon 
the latter with pretty general unanimity, 
and it was not long before the secret 
leaked out that the indefatigable Smith 
had on this occasion lightened the labors 
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of his muse by having recourse to a li- 
bretto that had once before been submit- 
ted to public approval. “The Viceroy,” 
in fact, was nothing but a fresh veneer 
on “ The Caliph,” to which Ludwig Eng- 
lander had furnished the score, and which 
brought Jeff De Angelis to grief as a star 
in the fall of 1896. Herbert, however, 
supplied some catchy airs to the revamped 
article, and a considerable portion of the 
public found pleasant entertainment in 
the opera. 





Although Robert Edeson’s father was 
an actor (George R. Edeson, who died in 
Philadelphia last year), his adoption of 
the stage came about by accident. He was 
employed about the theater in a clerical 
capacity, and donned the sock and buskin 
in an emergency, merely to fill a gap. He 
first began to attract the notice of meiro- 
politan theatergoers by his work in 
“ Thoroughbred,” and the next season he 
replaced Faversham as Gil de Berault in 
“Under the Red Robe,” after the Em- 
pire’s leading man left for his vacation. 
The reward for his good work was the po- 
sition with Maude Adams which per- 
mitted him to create the name part in 
“The Little Minister.” Last spring he 
was Captain Charles Carew in “ His Ex- 
cellency the Governor.” In Mrs. Le 
Moyne’s play he appears as the elder of 
her two sons, Frederic de Belleville hav- 
ing the opposite rdle to the star, in the 
strict sense of the term. 

% * * * 


Florence Rockwell, leading woman with 
Stuart Robson, determined to become an 
actress before her teens, just as the small 
boy announces his decision to be an ad- 
miral. She is a Southerner, and during 
one of her family’s visits to New York 
she appeared one day at the Lyceum The- 
ater and asked for a position. She was 
only twelve at the time, and as there were 
no children’s parts to be filled, the stage 
manager heard her recite and sent her 
away with strong words of encourage- 
ment. Three years later—that is to say, 
when she was fifteen—she became leading 
woman with Thomas Keene, and held this 
position for three seasons, playing réles 
like Juliet and Ophelia. Her first New 
York appearance was effected in 1897 as 
Alice Ainslie, the lead in “ Cumberland, 
61.” She next passed to the company of 
Sol Smith Russell, and for the coming 
season has signed to create an important 
part in one of the Liebler Company pro- 
ductions. Her career is remarkable in 
that she has always had the most impor- 


tant woman’s réle from the very begin- 
ning of it. 
x * * * 


The first picture in our department this 
month is a view from one of the most de- 
cided hits of the season, “ When We Were 
Twenty One,” written by a young English 
actor, H. V. Esmond, whose former plays 
(and he has turned out many) have failed 
with persistent regularity. One of them, 
“One Summer’s Day,” John Drew floun- 
dered through some few years ago in a 
short spring term at Wallack’s. Mr. Es- 
mond paid a brief visit to this country 
last winter, and saw the opening of his 
luckless “ My Lady’s Lord” in Philadel- 
phia. Unfortunately, he could not remain 
to be present at his first real triumph, 
when the Goodwin-Elliott company pro- 
duced “ When We Were Twenty One” at 
the Knickerbocker on the 5th of February. 
Their contract with him calls for its pres- 
entation in London within a year from 
its first night, and they contemplate tak- 
ing it over next spring. Meantime they 
will carry it as far as San Francisco on 
tour, and rest only when they go abroad 
to their place in Kent for the summer. 

* % % % 


Maude Adams owns to Salt Lake City 
as a birthplace; Adelaide Thurston, the 
second Lady Babbie, is also from out of 
the West, Duluth, Minnesota, claiming her. 
When Charles Frohman decided to send 
out a second company of “The Little 
Minister,” naturally the most important 
point to be decided was the person to play 
Miss Adams’ part. He looked about him 
and chose not one of the many better 
known women belonging to his own com- 
panies, but a “dark horse,” as it were, 
in the person of the young girl who was 
playing Cissie in “ What Happened to 
Jones.” 

Here was another evidence of the 
Frohman shrewdness; he did not give the 
role to an actress who might have ex- 
pected it as a mark of appreciation, or 
because she happened to stand next in the 
line of promotion. He made it merely a 
question of temperamental fitness, and 
Miss Thurston’s success wherever she has 
appeared has amply vindicated his judg- 
ment. Previously she had played one 
season with the Pittsburg stock, and had 
also been with “A Texas Steer.” The 
fact that the No. 2 “Little Minister” 
company, which she heads, is already 
playing return dates, speaks volumes for 
her abilities, for, as all who have seen 
the Barrie play will realize, Babbie is 
“the whole show.” 
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LSISINS, Sa I. 


A BALLADE OF NEW THEMES. 


T must find fault with you, my muse— 
Too long the olden notes you ring; 
I ask not fame—I yearn for shoes 
And garb small currency may bring. 
You bid me chant of love and spring, 
Of dark despair and human woe. 
Restring the lyre, and let me sing 
The locomotive and the hoe. 





Of old it was the gay scribe’s use 
To soar on high, poetie wing; 

Jove’s lightning could our fancy loose. 

With much celestial thundering. 

Now one must harp upon the string 
That treats of rivets, screws, and so, 

And one must sing a pastoral thing— 
The locomotive and the hoe. 


Could I but rhyme a tailor’s goose 

Or give a cable car full swing 
Of speech that would enchant, amuse, 

Lo, gold were for my handling. 

And fame should crown me as a king— 
Ah, luckless wight, I did not know 

What fortune to them both did cling— 





} The locomotive and the hoe! 

L’ENVOI. 

: Kipling and Markham, I, who fling 
4 To air the songs of long ago, 


Tune to my lyre’s loud tinkling 
The locomotive and the hoe! 


APROPOS OF “McTEAGUE.” 


SHOULD THE PUBLISHERS’ ADULATION OF A 
BOOK BE BOUND WITH IT? 


Even if “ McTeague,” Mr. Frank Nor- 
é ris’ story of San Francisco, had no in- 
trinsic merit whatever wherewith to 
arouse the public interest, the latter al- 
ways unknown quantity must yet have 
been fixed by the extremely unusual mix- 
ture of biography, criticism, and adver- 
tisement which occupies a place at the 
end of the book and leads off with the 
somewhat paradoxical premise, “It may 
as well be stated at the outset. ” This 
pseudo essay is entitled “ A New Ameri- 
can Author,” and consists principally of 
an extensive dissertation on Mr. Norris, 
quoted from the columns of the Louis- 
ville Times. But to this are added cer- 
tain other remarks, supported by the pub- 
lishers’ signature, but evidently the work 
of the latest addition to the. advertising 
staff of the house. 
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For example: “ It may as well be stated 
at the outset that this is a harsh, almost 
brutal, story.” In view of the fact that 
one has presumably completed his perusal 
of “MeTeague” before happening upon 
this informing morsel, it cannot, while un- 
deniably true, be considered a particularly 
striking tribute to the perspicacity of the 
average reader. To continue: 


It deals with a class of people who are beyond 
question “ common,” and the author is far too con- 
scientious an artist not to depict them as they are. 


It may be doubted whether, in this age 
of lynx eyed critics and a discerning pub- 
lic, the depicting of things and people as 
they are should be laid to the account of 
conscientiousness as much as to that of 
simple common sense. The attempts to 
depict things as they are not have been P 
too frequent and too fatal not to have 
taken on the conspicuousness of warnings 
to which no one can be blind. Again: 


It is difficult to believe that any one could read 
“McTeague” without realizing its overwhelming 
presentation of the modern curse of money. It is 
by no means a tract or a sermon: it is a study in 
human development ; and the very minuteness of its 
accuracy at once makes a convincing picture of 
contemporary life in the lower middle class of a 
great city, and enforces the tremendous truth it 
contains. This truth comes from the story, not the 
story from any “lesson” which the author has set 
out to inculcate. 

Mr. Norris has produced a novel of contemporary 
American life more real, vital, sustained, and dra- 
matic than anything which has appeared for a long 
time. 


It is still more difficult to believe that 
there is the slightest need either for an 
apology for the dramatis persone of 
“ McTeague,” on the ground that they are 
“common,” or for this assurance on page 
443 that the story ending on page 442 is 
“ more real, vital, sustained, and dramatic 
than anything which has appeared for a 
long time.” Of course the veracity of 
this statement is to a great extent quali- 
fied by the significance that we are to at- 
tach to the phrase “a long time,” which 
may be construed to mean anything from 
one to eighteen hundred years; but in any 
event the claim would seem to be some- 
what rash. 

The province of the literary critic has 
always been disputed ground. It is not 
easy to limit his prerogatives, to prescribe 
how much he is or is not entitled to say, 
or to judge to what extent his opinions 
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should carry weight. We are constantly 
confronted with the surprising spectacle 
of critics of presumably equal experience 
and perceptive power giving diametrically 
opposite opinions on the same book, and 
this alone would appear to indicate that 
there are no real standards of judgment, 
that criticism is after all merely a matter 
of individual opinion, and that the critic 
himself is no more entitled to pose as an 
oracle than is the average intelligent 
reader. But one thing is quite clear. The 
opinion of the publisher, molded in the 
form of criticism though published in the 
form of an advertisement, is of absolutely 
no importance whatever, and is apt to 
prejudice rather than persuade. 

If Mr. Norris has any doubt as to the 
merit of his work, we are glad to be among 
those to reassure him. “ McTeague” is 
decidedly a good novel; so good, that in 
future its author can stand with confi- 
dence upon his merits, and forswear the 
padding of his pages with extravagant 
and meaningless eulogy. 





POETS AND PRIZES. 


WHY POETIC MASTERPIECES ARE NOT PRO- 
- DUCED BY THE COUNTRY FAIR CO/IPETI- 
TIVE SYSTEI1 OF REWARDS. 


Every once in a while—if not oftener, 
to employ an Irish bull—some publisher 
or public spirited person offers a series 
of prizes for the three or more best poems, 
or stories, in some special or general line 
of competition. A recent proffer of this 
kind was one undertaken to elicit a poem 
to embody the opposite philosophy to that 
inculeated by the poem of “The Man 
With the Hoe.” 

Where the prizes are large and attract- 
ive, as they were in this case, hundreds of 
manuscripts are certain to be received by 
the committee appointed to decide upon 
their respective and real merit. In the par- 
ticular case referred to, it was said a thou- 
sand or more competitive poems were 
received, from which the three successful 
ones were sorted and accepted. The two 
poetical judges in this contest were spe- 
cially eminent; and, no doubt, did their 
work to perfection. The result was not 
remarkable—for a great lyric or famous 
literature is not produced by this method ; 
but the poems “ prized ” were, at the very 
least, respectable and readable. 

But the question which inevitably 
arises is, what becomes of the nine hun- 
dred and ninety seven or more that were 
left, like the peri in “ Lalla Rookh,” out- 
side the favored gate? If we assume that 
nine hundred of them were either down- 


right rubbish or grotesque failures, there 
are still nearly a hundred to be accounted 
for that will never see print. They may go 
to “line portmanteaus,” to use Alexander 
Smith’s saying, or they may stop up 
chinks in a wall or window—but what an 
amount of ambition is here crushed! 

Even the favored three poems—one 
from a well known writer and the other 
two by practised pens—will not add to 
their authors’ reputation, except among a 
few personal friends and neighbors who 
rejoice in their good fortune. And in a 
short time even this small appreciation 
will grow dim. 

In a competition not made to a special 
end, where the poem or story need not be 
on one topic, a few besides the winning 
manuscripts may possibly be worth read- 
ing and obtain paying places. Even with 
this prospect the perspective is lugubrious 
enough and full of pathetically crushed 
expectations. It makes one wonder 
whether, after all, it is quite humane to 
draw out in this way, from either budding 
or full flowered authors, and from the 
larger nondescript class which aspires to 
authorship, so much wasted effort. 

In respect to poetry, it would seem as if 
what is most needed is not any new or 
pecuniary way to promote its production, 
but rather some plan to suppress adven- 
turers in the field where only a small few 
can ever obtain any worthy distinction. 
For great poets, and even good minor 
poets, are not developed from without, as 
prize pumpkins and prize cattle are. If 
they arrive at all, it is from an inspira- 
tion within. Pens, ink, and paper, with 
prizes added, do not produce poetry—and 
just now paper is double its former mar- 
ket price. 


TALES MADE TIMELY WHILE 
EDITORS WAIT. 


HOW THE LITERARY SALESMAN CUTS OVER 
HIS MATERIAL TO SUIT THE CHANGING 
SEASON. 


Said a writer the other day, “ The ways 
of editors are amusing. I have been writ- 
ing a series of stories for a syndicate, and 
just before Christmas time I received a 
letter from the editor asking me if I 
wouldn’t change one of them into a 
Christmas story so that he could use it in 
the holiday issue. He inclosed it, and I 
looked it over and found that by the in- 
sertion of the word ‘Christmas’ at 
proper intervals I could make a very time- 
ly story of it. I peppered it, or perhaps I 
should say I snowballed it, with Christ- 
mas, and a few weeks later I had the joy of 
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seeing my story appear as a tale of the 
Christmas tide. I fancy that no one but 
myself and the editor ever suspected that 
it had been seasoned after baking. 

“ Now, it happened that I had written a 
story that was really about Christmas, but 
the idea for it had come so late that I 
knew that I could not sell it until next 
year in its Christmas shape. Taking a 
leaf out of my editor’s book, I went to 
work and carefully obliterated all refer- 
ences to Christmas. I had to alter the 
framework somewhat, and it was not as 
easy as making a Christmas story out of 
an ordinary tale, yet I not only managed 
to do it, but flavored it with a little Easter 
dressing, and then mailed it to my editor. 
In a few days I received a letter saying, 
‘IT am very glad to accept your clever 
Faster story. I was wondering what I’d 
do for my Easter number.’ ” 

Verily, there are tricks in all trades. 





“THE RAINBOW FEATHER.” 


WRITTEN APPARENTLY BY THE [YSTERIOUS 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘CONTINUED IN 
OUR NEXT” SERIES. 


A number of years ago—more, perhaps, 
than we are willing to admit—there was a 
certain paper published in New York 
which was the joy of our childish hearts, 
attracting us principally, no doubt, in its 
quality of forbidden fruit. After this ap- 
preciable lapse of time, we confess to hav- 
ing forgotten its name, nor do we even 
know if it still exists. Only the mystery 
of its periodical arrival, and the surpass- 
ing charm of the illustrations and reading 
matter contained therein—these we can 
never forget! 

It was regularly delivered, but with a 
deal of stealth, at the basement door, 
where it would be found tucked into a 
convenient crevice or thrust beneath the 
foot mat. It was immediately pounced 
upon and perused by the literary person- 
ages who presided over the destinies of the 
kitchen and the butler’s pantry. Some- 
times, under a pledge of secrecy, we were 
allowed to look at it, and among the mem- 
ories of childhood’s stolen pleasures this 
remains the brightest. 

The periodical in question was printed 
upon flimsy paper, with ink that deserted 
its post and abode with any one who 
stretched forth an incautious hand. The 
illustrations appeared in groups of six or 
eight, and ranged from representations of 
young men in riding boots talking with 
long haired damsels of sixteen, while black 
browed and bearded gipsies glowered at 
them from behind rocks, to startling ta- 
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bleaux of men confronting each other with 
folded arms, and maidens, presumably the 
aforesaid, weltering in their gore. In no 
case do we remember a heroine who was 
not a schoolgirl of sixteen, or a hero who 
was not an equestrian. 

The accompanying romance was always 
entitled “ Randolph’s Bride” or “ Clare’s 
Lover,” and was without exception “ by 
the author of ” an incalculable number of 
other works of similar character. And 
finally, this miraculous periodical invari- 
ably bore in large red letters the in- 
scription “Sample Copy,” while in 
numberless footnotes was conveyed the 
information that the continuation of the 
several stories begun in that particular 
number would be found in next week’s 
issue, obtainable at all news stands in 
consideration of a payment of five cents. 

Reflecting since upon the peculiarly 
elevated style of these productions, we 
have frequently wondered who was in 
reality their inspired creator, and when 


- recently we had the good fortune to stum- 


ble upon “ The Rainbow Feather,” it was 
at once apparent that we had discovered 
him in the person of Mr. Fergus Hume. 

The signs are unmistakable. Not only 
is Mr. Hume the author of “ The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab,” “The Masquerade 
Mystery,” “A Marriage Mystery,” and, 
presumably, other mysteries ad infinitum, 
but the present story starts off boldly in 
quite the conventional manner, with a 
gipsy fortune teller, a “ pretty, fair haired 
girl,” and a young man who is “ tall and 
dark and masterful.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hume neglects to 
tell us whether he was carelessly flicking 
his boots with a light switch. We suspect, 
however, that he was. Neither is it ex- 
pressly stated that the heroine was a 
schoolgirl, but her speech bewrayeth her. 
She says: “ How you do go on!” and “ So 
there! ” and “ How horrid of you to talk 
like that!” and if this be not an actual 
schoolgirl, it is at least a “school miss,” 
as our romantic journal was wont to call 
and depict her. 

As for the story, there is not much to 
be said. It deals with a secret meeting be- 
tween the fair haired girl and the master- 
ful man, in the course of which the former 
is murdered. Mr. Hume’s method of solv- 
ing the mystery is by leading his reader 
up to each dramatis persona in turn, and, 
having first demonstrated that this and no 
other must indubitably be the murderer, 
proceeding to prove that by no possibility 
could he or she be anything of the kind. 
Tt is a mental recreation something like 
the game of “ Button, button, who’s got 
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the button?” and even more fatiguing. 
And the remarkable result is that out of 
the thirteen active personages in “ The 
Rainbow Feather ” ten are proved to have 
been present at the murder. It is pressing 
the credulous reader rather far, this trans- 
forming a quiet scene of assassination 
into a large social function. 





MR. STICKNEY AND SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


AN “ EX MILITARY [AN’S’”’ VIEWS ON MILITARY 
AND POLITICAL MATTERS. 


The war in South Africa has much to 
answer for. We are told that it has pre- 
vented or delayed the appearance of many 
important books. It has caused the hasty 
publication of many other books, some of 
which are not important at all. One of 
them is “ The Transvaal Outlook,” by Al- 
bert Stickney. 

A notice printed on the wrapper of Mr. 
Stickney’s book informs us, with singular 
modesty and good taste, that it is a “ re- 
markable ” one. In some respects it un- 
doubtedly is. 

We do not know Mr. Stickney. In the 
notice already quoted, he is described as 
“an ex military man ”—whatever that 
may be, It is easy to see, however, that 
he is a thinker of no ordinary sort. He 
is one of those amazingly penetrative 
minds who detect the fine work of the 
“money power” in every human catas- 
trophe. He has discovered that the un- 
fortunate conflict in Africa was promoted 
by the Rothschilds. This proves his men- 
tal acuteness. His calm and judicial tem- 
per is shown by the delightful way in 
which he heaps coarse abuse on all and 
any who have had the misfortune to ex- 
cite his ire. His accurate geographic eru- 
dition may be judged from his statements 
that the Trans Siberian Railroad runs to 
the frontier of Afghanistan, and that 
British troops were posted at Mafeking to 
guard Mr. Rhodes’ diamond mines—which 
are more than two hundred miles from 
Mafeking. His knowledge of current his- 
tory is such as might be derived from a 
perusal of the headlines of the New York 
Journal—a careless perusal at that, for 
he twice names Baden-Powell as the com- 
mander at Kimberley. As a logician, his 
equipment seems to consist in a highly 
pictorial use of italics and capital letters, 
and an airy readiness to brush aside all 
opposing arguments as “ manufactured 
out of whole cloth.” : 

His qualification as a military expert 
may be tested by his assumption that “a 
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railroad with two lines of rail can only 
supply forty thousand men.” Let us see. 
There are perhaps a dozen railroads cen- 
tering in New York and its suburban 
cities, which depend upon them for daily 
food. According to Mr. Stickney, twelve 
lines can supply four hundred and eighty 
thousand people. How, then, do the re- 
maining three million New Yorkers avoid 
starvation? As a matter of fact, a single 
train, and not a heavy one, will easily 
carry a day’s food for forty thousand men; 
one train per hour would supply a million. 

But it is as a prophet that Mr. Stickney 
shines with most dazzling brilliance. 
“The Transvaal Outlook” proves, as 
clearly as bald and cheap abuse can prove 
anything, that the defeat and humiliation 
of the British is a foregone conclusion. 
That they “could succeed in forcing the 
Orange River,” he says, is “ quite beyond 
the bounds of reasonable military proba- 
bilities.” Even if they do, the enemy 
“will be able to cut their lines of com- 
munication almost at will.” And as we 
write, Lady Roberts and her daughters are 
visiting the British commander’s head- 
quarters in Bloemfontein! Even with 
the news of the relief of Kimberley, Mr. 
Stickney thinks that Cronje (at present 
of St. Helena) has Roberts at his mercy, 
and can isolate and capture him at leisure. 

This is indeed a remarkable book, and 
the most remarkable thing about it is that 
it should be put forth with the imprint 
of a highly respectable New York firm. 
It must be ascribed, we suppose, to the 
modern publisher’s feverish desire to be 
“ timely.” 


“MADE IN FRANCE.” 


A DISSERTATION ON THE FRENCH ART OF 
PRESENTING VIRTUE UNATTRACTIVELY. 


One of the most amusing sketches in 
Charles Battell Loomis’ collection called 
“The Four Masted Catboat” is an imi- 
tation of a virtuous French novel. The 
particular artificiality and inanity of 
such attempts in French literature are 
deliciously reproduced. 

Every English speaking reader has puz- 
zled more or less over this fact, that in 
French moral atmosphere and literary ex- 
cellence almost never coexist. Exceptions 
are scarce, as is shown by the difficulty 
that French teachers have in providing 
reading for their pupils that is both in- 
nocuous and interesting. 

At the first glance, it seems irrational 
that a high moral tone should exclude wit, 
ease of style, and other qualities that have 
no appreciable ethical value. Probably 
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the explanation lies in the suggestiveness 
that even the most innocent appearing 
allusions have for a mind that is brought 
up on modern French literature. 

The double entendre is so omnipresent 
that the only way to avoid-it is never to 
go near anything. The author is afraid 
to give an inch for fear the reader’s mind 
will take an ell. 

On the other hand, there is a small class 
of writers who occupy in regard to social 
relations the same position as total ab- 
stainers on the temperance question. 
These believe that you should not even 
look on wine when it is red; or, in other 
words, they establish a reactionary pru- 
dery, a stiffness, an unnaturalness, in hu- 
man intercourse that make any novel 
dull reading. The young girl reader 
thinks: “How impossibly high minded 
and noble Lucie is! I could never be like 
her;” and if she has red blood in her 
veins, adds fervently: “ Thank heaven I 
am not like her! ” On the whole, the effect 
of such tales is worse than that of the 
other class. It is even worse to make 
virtue unattractive than to trick out vice 
alluringly. 


ILLUSTRATING NOVELS FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A PROCESS WHICH DESTROYS HALF THE 
READER’S PLEASURE, TO SAY NOTHING 
OF THE ARTIST’S INCOME. 


Now and then the good people who 
make a painful study of children’s games 
convene and announce that the young im- 
agination is being destroyed. They point 
out that the child whose playhouse is 
fitted out with real engines, real trains, 
real cook stoves, and dolls with really de- 
fined features, does not have as much fun 
as the one for whom the parlor sofa, the 
broken kitchen crockery, and the feature- 
less rag doll were toys. And they also 
point out that the creative faculty, which 
endowed these latter with the attributes 
of the former, must grow less as it is un- 
used. It sometimes seems as if publish- 
ers were in a league to do “grown ups” 
a similar injury in regard to grown up 
toys. 

For instance, in the announcement of a 
forthcoming novel these sentences of sad 
import occur: “The book will contain a 
series of well studied and effective illus- 
trations by Mr. In order to ob- 
tain accurate material for the illustra- 
tions, the artist and author together have 
visited the scenes of the novel, where they 
obtained photographs and sketches.” 

Thus is the imagination of the reader 
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challenged and rebuffed. He creates for 
himself the scene, but, turning the page, 
is confronted—not by an artist’s imagina- 
tion of the scene, which he could afford to 
ignore if he didn’t like it, but by the scene 
itself. There is no going beyond that. 
There stands Lucy, not the vision of the 
reader’s mind nor of the artist’s mind— 
but Lucy photographed from life. She is 
not the combination of laughing nymph 
and clear eyed nun he has made her. She 
is—a Lucy photographed from life. She 
is not sitting by a fountain in full play, 
as he had fancied. There is no fountain 
in the photograph. That record of reality 
slaps the imagination rudely in the face 
and bids it retire whenever it comes out 
of its retreat. And since the play of the 
imagination is the chief “fun,” as the 
children say, in novel reading, the pains- 
takingly accurate and realistic illustra- 
tion is a blow at the reader’s pleasure as 
well as at his tiny creative faculty. 





SOME RHYMED SKEPTICISM. 


A MOCKING BOOK OF VERSE WHICH HOLDS 
UNBELIEF NO MORE WORTHY OF 
CREDENCE THAN BELIEF. 


Solemn persons who take their disillu- 
sionments and their scientific question- 
ings seriously will not enjoy “ The House 
of a Hundred Lights ”—a funny little 
book with marvelous bronze end papers. 
It jeers at their doubts as merrily as they 
have jeered at beliefs in their time. For 
instance: 


“Doubt everything,” the Thinker said, when I was 
parched with Reason’s drought. 

Said he, ‘Trust me, I’ve probed these things ; have 
utter faith in me—and doubt !” 


One doubt might be as to whether the 
final word of the stanza is a noun or a 
verb. 

He further remarks: 


Though the sky reel and Day dissolve, and though 
a myriad suns fade out, 

One thing of Earth seems permanent and founded 
on Belief : ’tis Doubt. 


Whatever this may mean, it is a work- 
ing imagination that sees a drunken sky, 
a myriad fading suns, and a Day which 
is fast becoming a saturated solution of 
itself. 

Still, even with his wonderful mental 
powers, the author is not entirely con- 
ceited, for he says: 

What, doubt the master workman’s hand because 
my fieshly ills increase? 

No; for there still remains one chance that I am 
not his masterpiece. 


We quite agree with the young man, 
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and even go so far as to say that we think 
the chance is in his favor. 

Perhaps, however, it is the peculiar diet 
of this strange genius that occasions his 
mental vagaries. 

He informs us: 

Meal may be scarce and cakes be burnt, yet I weep 
not nor even scold. 

The sun is food enough for me, ’tis large, and has 
not yet grown cold. 


Unless his sun is one of the fading ones, 
it will probably provide him with rations 
for some time to come. 





THE HUMAN BOY. 


A MINE TO SOME WRITERS WHO HAVE DUG 
DEEP INTO THEIR MEMORIES FOR HIS. 


Mr. W. Clark Russell, in referring to 
the reckless young authors who without 
excuse or experience plunge into the 
treacherous waters of marine romance, 
once said: “ The sea is a jealous thing to 
touch.” But there is another subject 
which the unpractised scribe would do 
well in avoiding even more scrupulously, 
for its subtleties are as far deeper than 
those of the sea as the spines of the fret- 
ful porcupine are longer than those of the 
undemonstrative sea urchin. And the 
subject in question is the Human Boy. 
Aside from Tom Brown, still chief of the 
tribe, the writers of the past generation 
gave us very few real boys. They were 
here and there in Dickens, in Thackeray, 
in Kingsley, in Marryat, and, curiously 
enough, in Jacob Abbott, for never were 
there better portrayals of boyhood than 
Rollo, Phonny, and Marco Paul. Outside 
of these the boy in fiction was one of two 
things: either the hero of the penny dread- 
ful, who shot like a scout at the age of 
three, and was wading in blood to his arm- 
pits before he was out of knickerbockers; 
or else the darling of the Sunday school 
library, whose virtues were so numerous 
and so revolting that in the eyes of the 
average reader his inevitably early demise 
was his sole redeeming quality. 

But of late, in the tireless search for 
fresh material, the Human Boy has been 
discovered, and at least five writers of rep- 
utation, in striving to show him as he is, 
have touched the target surprisingly close 
to the center. To Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
belongs the credit of being first in the 
field, as well as of being, when all is said, 
perhaps the most successful in his por- 
traiture. The boys of “ The Golden Age” 
are very small boys, to be sure, but then 
the further back a thing is, the more diffi- 
cult it is to recall, and that Mr. Grahame’s 
memory has been able to creep back along 
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an appreciable stretch of years and re- 
produce so accurately the viewpoint of his 
first decade, is matter for admiration. 

Mr. Stephen Crane’s and Mr. William 
Allen White’s boys are of a slightly larger 
growth, and have many points in com- 


mon. One suspects that “ Whilomville ” 
and “Boyville” are closely adjacent 


towns. But both authors have done a vast 
deal in this line to throw light on the 
intricacies of real boy nature, and if Mr. 
Crane’s Jimmie Trescott is not the most 
successful portrait in literature of a boy 
of his age, there is at all events none 
better. 

Between the periods covered by these 
three students of boyhood and that to 
which Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts have turned their attention 
there lies a gap of several years. In 
“Stalky & Co.” and in “The Human 
Boy” the scene is an English public 
school, that mine of juvenile romance 
which has been so magnificently misrep- 
resented by Dean Farrar and a score of 
lesser lights. But both Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Phillpotts know their subject to the 
last word, and both tell their stories with 
refreshing frankness and fidelity. But 
the world has laid its hand upon the Hu- 
man Boy now, and his greatest charm— 
the charm of unconsciousness—is gone. 
One cannot but deplore the cigarettes, the 
loose words, the change from the theoreti- 
cal to the practical knowledge of evil that 
has crept in; though in so deploring there 
is every certainty of being completely 
misunderstood by nine in ten of those 
whose eyes catch these words. In them, 
be it known, there is nothing of adverse 
criticism, and still less of moral rebuke. 
It is because Mr. Kipling and Mr. Phill- 
potts have done their work so admirably 
that the tragedy strikes home. “’Tis true 
*tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true! ” 

At least, there is consolation in the 
thought that though the Human Boy has 
been discovered, nothing short of the mil- 
lennium has it in its power to civilize or 
tame him. Tor in an artificial world he 
is about the only natural thing left! 





THE LOW TASTE FOR HIGH 
LIFE. 


A TRAIT WHICH SEEMS INERADICABLE IN 
WOTFIEN, EVEN THE [0ST ADVANCED. 


Not long ago a lecturer on English 
literature stated that very few women 
enjoyed reading Dickens, and gave as a 
reason the fact that very few of Dickens’ 
people would adorn such a drawingroom 
as every woman in her heart desired hers 



































to be. The lecturer went on to say that 
the very noticeable lack of savoir faire, 
aplomb, and other qualities generally de- 
scribed in French, among Dickens’ char- 
acters, prevented his works from being 
the mental comfort and sustenance that 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis’, for instance, 
are. In Mr. Davis’ works, it was said, 
every lady was a perfect actress and every 
actress a perfect lady, while all the heroes 
had received early instruction in the art 
of wearing good clothes with an accus- 
tomed air. Therefore Mr. Davis, the lec- 
turer believed, was more popular than 
Dickens, even if his permanence might 
prove less. 

Doubtless many persons would be in- 
clined to quarrel with this view—not of 
Mr. Davis’ permanence in fiction, but of 
popular taste. Nevertheless, there is much 
truth init. A fondness for “good ” books, 
for classics and “standard” literature, 
as they are called in the high schools, is 
distinetly acquired, like a fondness for 
olives and an acceptance of caviar. Few 
women munch the silver green fruit in 
private or spread their secret sandwiches 
with the pungent paste. When they revert 
to their untutored likings, a pickled lime 
or raspberry jam suits them better. 

So, though they are trained to know bet- 
ter, there are very few who have not an 
unacknowledged fondness for good society 
in books. Take any ten women—not the 
shop girls and the gas man’s daughters of 
the satirist, but ten advanced and well ed- 
ucated women—put them into a literary 
confessional, and nine will acknowledge 
a buried passion for The Duchess’ works, 
and the tenth in denying it will be merely 
posing. 

The Duchess’ successors in their esteem 
will prove to be not so harmless as that 
estimable lady. They will be the “ smart ” 
chroniclers of impossibly “smart” peo- 
ple. They will be the novelists whose 
titled heroines never open their lips but 
that clever things fall out, like the dia- 
monds—or is it the toads?—in the fairy 
tale. They will be the creators of an epi- 
grammatie society which never existed 
any more than did the world of The 
Duchess, where life was one long garden 
party, all roses and strawberries and lace 
parasols. 

They know better than to flaunt their 
tastes, the good people that love to mingle, 
in books, with brilliant persons who, when 
properly punched by their creator, emit 
machine made witticisms just as French 
dolls squeak “papa” and “mama.” 
They have generally been taught to laugh 
aloud at what they secretly delight in, 
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and have learned that snobbish leanings 
in fiction are even more to be hidden than 
snobbish leanings in life, being produc- 
tive of not so much reward. But the fond- 
ness is there none the less, and the lec- 
turer was right when he intimated that a 
host of women carry their afternoon tea 
table measuring rod to estimate the great- 
ness of literature. 


“BLUGGY AS EVERYFING.” 


THE GENTLE FACED [ISS JOHNSTON’S CHAR» 
ACTERS ‘“‘ WELTER IN THEIR OWN GORE.”’ 


Miss Mary Johnston’s book is only sec- 
ondarily a Colonial novel. It is primarily 
and principally a tale of adventure. 

If there is any thrilling situation or 
hairbreadth escape which the long suffer- 
ing hero did not experience, we have yet 
to learn what it is, and his adventures fol- 
low each other in such rapid succession 
that he has scarce time to wash his hands 
between. And the washing is decidedly 
necessary, for the whole story reeks with 
bloodshed—bloodshed of every kind, from 
duel to massacre; indeed, the tale is one 
to delight the infant T’oddie, who wanted 
his stories “ bluggy as everyfing.” 

But, notwithstanding the preponder- 
ance of battle, murder, and sudden death, 
the book is good reading, and vastly inter- 
esting. 

Miss Johnston is without doubt a suc- 
cessful author, perhaps even a genius. To 
look at her pictured face, it seems incred- 
ible that she drew those vivid pictures of 
carnage and strife, or, indeed, that she 
could have eonceived and described so 
many really strong characters, each of 
which is distinct and memorable. The 
hero is perhaps the most conventional 
of the lot, but the heroine, the villain, 
the actor minister, and a host of super- 
numeraries are original and wonderfully 
convincing. 

The local color and still life are marvel- 
ously well put in, and the style would do 
eredit to a far more experienced writer 
than Miss Johnston. 


THE A. B. SCHOOL OF FICTION. 


A DREARY ADDITION TO THE TALES WITH 
WHICH YOUNG MEN DISCREDIT THEIR 
COLLEGES. 


When Mr. Waldron Kintzing Post 
wrote his popular “ Harvard Stories” it 
is improbable that he knew he was found- 
ing a school of fiction, and in this he was 
undeniably fortunate. Could he have 
foreseen the quality of some of the prod- 
ucts-to-be of the school in question, he 
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might well have had serious doubts as to 
the benefit he was conferring upon his 
fellow creatures in being the first to sug- 
gest university life as deserving of per- 
petuity in book form. 

Of those who have followed where he 
blazed the way, one alone, Mr. James 
Barnes, has proved his claim to be taken 
seriously. But then Mr. Barnes is by na- 
ture and profession a literary man, and if 
he has chosen to take Princeton for his 
scene in one instance, that was merely a 
side issue, and not in any sense a raison 
d’étre. And there can be no better proof 
of the incapacity of the majority of his 
fellow creators of university stories than 
the marked disfavor with which, for the 
most part, their productions have been re- 
ceived by the various little college worlds 
to which they aimed expressly to appeal. 

The latest addition to the list is “ Penn- 
sylvania Stories,” being the incompetently 
written, incompetently illustrated, and in- 
competently printed chronicles of life at 
the university of that name, from the pen 
of Mr. Arthur Hobson Quinn. It is diffi- 
cult to approach such a production as this 
in any spirit of just criticism or even tem- 
perate rebuke. As an exhaustive demon- 
stration of how not to write fiction, it 
verges upon the sublime. Mr. Quinn’s 
material is so old and so empty that even 
an author with some idea of how to tell a 
story might have made as complete a fiasco 
of the task, and when in addition to this 
it is patent that he is astoundingly inept 
at his trade, it is evident that, except as 
a striking illustration of a general rule, 
“ Pennsylvania Stories ” is not entitled to 
even passing mention. 

The trivialities, the insignificances, of 
college life are Mr. Quinn’s sole excuse 
for his book. Once more we wade through 
the details of a football victory, the grand 
stand play two seconds before the game is 
called, the white faced girl who leans for- 
ward with a flag in one hand to watch her 
rejected suitor, and logically decides to 
marry him because of the play in ques- 
tion; once more are we regaled with the 
verbal brilliancy of seven young juniors 
who smoke pipes and indulge in im- 
promptu repartees which it has taken our 
author a week to evolve; and finally we 
have the familiar scenes of commence- 
ment, the moon on the campus, the pen- 
sive senior pondering on the joys of care 
free college life which he is never, never 
to know again, the laments for passing 
youth which are most frequent on the lips 
of those who have yet to see twenty five. 

One sole ray of light illumines the un- 
speakable dullness of “ Pennsylvania 
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Stories.” The scene is a fraternity gath- 
ering in the chapter house. 

Returning to the first floor, they found that their 
absence had been utilized by the rest to prepare an 
impromptu lunch, accompanied, to the surprise of 
Forbes, by cider and lemonade. These, then, were 
the beverages in the “ nests of dissipation,” as he 
had so often heard them called. 


We suspect Mr. Quinn of sarcasm! 


“THE STONES OF PARIS.” 


A BOOK IN WHICH THE FRENCH CITY IS NOT 
ALL CAFES CHANTANTS. 


The man who writes a serious book 
about Paris and proves at the same time 
that he knows what he is talking about 
is a public educator, if not an actual phi- 
lanthropist. For Paris is to a very great 
degree undiscovered country, and to a 
still greater degree the most misjudged 
and misunderstood tract of territory of 
equal area on the face of the globe. Paris 
is gay, and wicked, and always smiling, 
and sunny, and pleasantly diversified by 
mobs, and pretty little shop girls, and fat 
old gentlemen snapping handkerchiefs at 
the flying feet of dancing damsels in red 
gowns—all this we know. “We learned it 
from the same people who call Thackeray 
a cynic, and who talk about the “ wild and 
woolly ” West! 

Truly, a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, and never was axiom more amply 
proved than is this by the people who have 
walked three times along the boulevards, 
attended one performance at the opera 
house, seen the Louvre, the Moulin Rouge, 
and what they are pleased to term the 
“ Are de Triomphe,” and who ever there- 
after are engaged in explaining the mys- 
teries, manners, morals, and monuments 
of Paris to a benighted world. 

It is therefore with a sense of infinite 
relief that those who know the true Paris 
or who wish to know her turn to such a 
book as that which, under the title “ The 
Stones of Paris,” has recently come from 
the hands of Benjamin Ellis Martin and 
Charlotte M. Martin. The work is that of 
those who love their task, distinguished 
alike by its minuteness and accuracy of 
description, by its wisdom and surety of 
selection, and by the scholarly ease and 
grace of its expression. The city they de- 
scribe is not the Paris of the guide book, 
of the burlesque stage, or even of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, all of which au- 
thorities leave more or less to be desired, 
but, as the contents aptly calls it, the 
Paris of Moliére, of Balzac, of Dumas, 
of Hugo, and of those others who made 
Paris and were by Paris made, a Paris of 
which the world at large knows little and 























for hearing of which it should be devoutly 
grateful. 


THE DOLLAR MEASURE OF 
MERIT; 


SOME REMARKABLE BOOKS WHICH COULD NOT 
BE CONSIDERED REMARKABLE ON THIS 
BASIS OF JUDGMENT. 


It would be interesting and vrofitable 
to find out, if possible, what mysterious 
property some books possess which causes 
them to sell well. In the face of the great 
pecuniary success of certain recent novels, 
it would be a real discovery if some one 
could find out why some books sell so well 
and why others, just as good, are seldom 
heard of. 

It would surprise many people who are 
in the habit of reading, and whose judg- 
ment in literary matters is good, were 
they to be told that within ten years a 
novel had been published, both in England 
and this country, that is superior to any 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s, and presses 
close upon the heels of George Eliot. The 
name of this book is “ The Wages of Sin,” 
and the author is Charles Kingsley’s bril- 
liant daughter, Mrs. Harrison, who, urider 
the name of Lucas Malet, has written 
books both before and since the one in 
which she touched high water mark. And 
yet how many of those who would never 
think of leaving unread one of Mrs. 
Ward’s novels know those of Mrs. Harri- 
son? No Gladstonian post card has 
launched any of her books upon the tide 
of popularity, and there are comparatively 
few who have enjoyed her wit and cyni- 
cism. 

Within the last year there have been 
two novels published of a literary merit 
far beyond any of the season’s successes, 
and yet it is hard to find any one who has 
read them. The first of these is “ Tris- 
tram Lacy,” by W. H. Mallock, one of the 
few satires upon modern London society 
which fairly deserve to be called brilliant. 
The second of these is “ The Etchingham 
Letters,” a story told in letters supposed 
to be exchanged between a brother and a 
sister. The man’s letters are written by 
Sir Frederick Pollock, the woman’s by 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland, and although the 
story they tell is of the most uneventful 
kind, yet the letters are full of an atmos- 
phere of cultivation and gentle humor 
that is delightful. 

It would be pleasant if we could flatter 
ourselves that after all it is literary merit 
alone that causes the sale of certain books 
to run so phenomenally high, but how 
does it happen that it is often an inferior 
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book of the author’s that has the greatest 
sale? Every one has been reading “ Red 
Pottage ” this winter, and yet we hear lit- 
tle of “ Diana Tempest,” an earlier novel 
of Miss Cholmondeley’s, and one far supe- 
rior to “ Red Pottage,” both in plot and 
treatment. “Richard Carvel” sells by 
the tens of thousands, but “The Celeb- 
rity,” with the humor and gaiety so lack- 
ing in the longer book, has no such sale 
to its credit. 

Truly, the secret of success is as hard to 
define in books as in everything else. 





SAILORS AS SEA TALE RE- 
VIEWERS. 


SHOULD EXPERTS BE CRITICS OF LITERATURE, 
EACH IN HIS OWN CLASS ? 


A writer who has a wide acquaintance 
among book reviewers said: “ To the man 
who looks at book reviewing from the in- 
side there will always be much that is 
highly diverting, and it is a pity that the 
public cannot share the diversion. An un- 
signed book review full of dogmatic asser- 
tion is taken for gospel by a large number 
of persons who are too lazy to make up 
their minds for themselves. But if they 
only knew how often the reviewer is en- 
tirely at sea on the subject of the book he 
reviews, and is the more dogmatic on that 
account, they would value reviews less 
than they do. I am not speaking of the 
honest book reviewer who selects a book 
on a subject that appeals to him and who 
discusses it logically and discriminating- 
ly. Such reviews have value to the author 
of the book, and are often helpful to him 
if he takes them in the right spirit. 

“But often,” he went on, “books are 
sent out helter skelter for review, and old 
Mrs. Inglenook receives one of Morgan 
Robertson’s sea stories to discuss. She 
hates to give the book up—it is by review- 
ing that the dear soul lives—so she falls 
afoul of his nautical phrases—she who 
was brought up in an inland town and fed 
on E. P. Roe until her twentieth year—or 
she deplores the absence of a salty savor 
in his work. Then she resumes her knit- 
ting or her Battenberg tatting, and when 
Morgan Robertson reads her criticism he 
laughs in his sleeve if he is good natured, 
but Tom says to Dick and Harry, ‘I un- 
derstand that Robertson is not at all ac- 
curate in his sea terms.’ Dear old Mrs. 
Inglenook, who doesn’t know a marlin- 
spike from a spiketail coat!” 

He paused to take breath, and then 
said: “Or some real humorist—they are 
scarce, but we have one or two of them— 
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writes a satirical book, and that naturally 
goes to the Rev. Dr. Timotheus Thirdly 
for-review. Dr. Thirdly fails to see the 
satire, and takes it seriously and deplores 
the topsy turvy state of mind of the au- 
thor, and even sees ‘an unpleasant touch 
of levity here and there in the book.’ 

“And maybe the same Rev. Thirdly 
gets the latest French translation for re- 
view and fails to be pleased with its inde- 
eency. Now, this is all wrong. A book 
that appeals to nasty minds should be 
sent to a nasty minded man for review, 
else it may get-a black eye—and increase 
its sale.” 

Again he breathed and continued: 
“ And so it goes throughout the list. The 
theologian who has devoted ten of his 
best years to a noble work is thrown down 
in a few caustic sentences by an agnostic. 
An agnostic frankly ‘doesn’t know’; 
why, then, should he review the theologi- 
cal work of a man who does know?” 

When asked for his remedy for this 
state of things he said, “ Let the humor- 
ists review the book of humor, the sea 
writers the nautical tales, the scientific 
sharps the latest book on science, and book 
reviewing will be on its way to become an 
art.” 

Which may all be true, but if only ex- 
perts wrote reviews, many books would 
lack criticism. And by the same token, if 
only experts wrote books, of the making of 
many books there would soon be an end. 


FACES THAT NEVER CHANGE. 


THE ARTIST WHO DRAWS ALL SORTS AND 
CONDITIONS OF PEOPLE FRO/1 A SINGLE 
MODEL. 


There is no question but that good illus- 
trations help a book. Most of us have the 
child’s love for pictures, and when we read 
that “Mary Greville was so handsome 
that people ran miles to see her pass by,” 
we eagerly turn the page to see her pic- 
ture. Sometimes we wonder why they 
stopped running, and once in a long time 
we think we should have run too, but we 
always turn the page to see the picture. 

Some artists get their types from hu- 
man nature as they find it in cafés, in the 
street, or at the horse show, while others, 
having hired an expensive model, sit all 
day in their studios and draw her. After 
a few years of this it becomes second na- 
ture to draw her, and then that artist is 
to be pitied, for he will see her face in 
every figure he has to draw. 

That accounts for the fact that one 
young artist in this town shows us the 
same young woman invariably, even if he 
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is picturing a young Apollo on horseback, 
or a swell Guardsman in London, or a 
New England girl calling on some Boer 
matrons. As many faces as there are in 
the picture, so many times will he draw 
his female model’s face, and, though he 
have ten nationalities to portray, he will 
have but one type to imprint in the oval 
of each face. 

But there is also his opposite, the man 
who, if he uses a model, also uses his im- 
agination. He is so afraid of getting into 
a rut that he never draws the same face 
twice. In a recent story of “ Higlif,” a 
rising young artist had occasion to pic- 
ture the heroine in three different posi- 
tions. The first showed a strikingly hand- 
some, aristocratic, and winsome girl. The 
second showed a woman of a handsome 
but disagreeable type, no more like the 
first than Mary Wilkins’ stories are like 
those of Frank Norris. The third showed 
her as a rather commonplace but still 
pretty woman, as unlike the other two as 
the artist could draw her; and yet all 
three were supposed to be the heroine. 

Now, whether it is better to have three 
different conceptions of the same girl, or 
to have six men and women in the same 
picture with but one face for the crowd, 
is left to the taste of the reader to deter- 
mine. 

But there is a third artist in Gotham 
who would seem to regard his art very 
seriously. If the story he is illustrating 
has to do with a French Canadian, he 
gives us a French Canadian—the real 
thing—with the patois audible within 
him; and if he has to picture him from 
childhood up, his pictures will be human 
documents of that man. His recipe is not 
one face to six persons or six faces to one 
person, but one mobile face to one per- 
son, and the intent of the author as his 
text from first to last. 

And it is this last artist who will build 
himself the reputation that shall be en- 
during. 


UNRELIEVED GLOOM IN FIC- 
TION. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON ‘ZACK’S’”? LATEST 
MELANCHOLY INVITING CONTRIBUTION 
TO LITERATURE. 


Tn the last of George Ade’s “ Fables in 
Slang” (one of the cleverest of recent 
books, by the way), he divides the fiction 
of the day into ten classes, each one de- 
scribed in a few brief and amusing terms. 
He ends his description of the tenth class 
with the words “ True Story, but What’s 
the Use?” 
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Tnto this class should be put the dismal 
tales perpetrated from time to time by 
the woman calling herself “ Zack,” and no 
specious excuses in the way of “great 
knowledge of human nature,” “ wonder- 
ful character drawing,” “remarkable 
local color,” should for one moment be al- 
lowed to palliate the offense of having 
depressed mankind by presenting such 
unrelievedly dreary phases of life. 

“ Zack’s” first book was called “ Life Is 
Life.” The title should have been a para- 
phrase of the words of the American gen- 
eral—“ Life Is Hell.” A more doleful 
collection of stories could hardly be im- 
agined, and no sooner has a kindly ob- 
livion obliterated from our minds their 
details, leaving only their tragic impres- 
sion, than she brings out a new book 
called “On Trial,” a description of some 
of the meannesses and faults of humanity 
that makes one ashamed of belonging to 
the race. 

Dan Pigott, a private in the army, on 
learning that his battalion will soon be 
ordered abroad, writes to his sweetheart a 
harrowing description of what foreign 
service means. He dilates on the un- 
healthfulness of the station to which he 
will be ordered. His sweetheart, Phoebe 
Hazeldene, sends him fifteen pounds to 
buy his discharge, and the story opens 
with his return to his native village 
in Devonshire, where he lives with an 
uncle. 

There he learns that Phoebe has stolen 
fifteen pounds from her employers, and 
is being sent away. He instantly realizes 
where the money came from that bought 
his discharge, but is too big a coward to 
do anything about it. 

An old hostler named Silas Trustgore 
finds the letter written by Phoebe to Dan 
in which the money had been inclosed, 
and by threatening to tell Dan’s uncle 
how the discharge was obtained, he gains 
complete power over the young fellow. 

Dan is terribly afraid of his uncle per- 
sonally, and terribly afraid of his leaving 
the farm to some one else. Silas knows 
this, and Dan becomes as wax in his 
hands, doing more than one dishonorable 
act at his bidding, for Dan is a great 
coward. He is finally found out and 
cursed by his uncle; he rushes off and, 
meeting Silas on the moor, engages in a 
struggle with him, in which Dan’s gun 
goes off accidentally and he is killed. 

Nothing more painful in the way of a 
story can possibly be imagined, and it is 
all the more so because “ Zack” has un- 
doubted ability. The descriptions of 
character denote real insight, and she 
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appreciates goodness and draws it well, as 
in the characters of Phoebe and Ben, the 
peddler. 

The usual excuse for such books is, “I 
must draw life as I see it.” But there is 
some logic in the reply, “ Not in the least. 
If you can see nothing better than that, 
you can at least refrain from saddening 
us by such dreary and one sided views of 
life and human nature.” 


THE CRY FOR “PLEASANT” 
LITERATURE. 


IT ASCENDS IN CONSTANTLY INCREASING VOL- 
UME TO THE DEAF EARS OF AUTHORS. 


There is in New York a certain library 
—for adults, too—which preaches a les- 
son that young writers anxiously inquir- 
ing the way to popularity might do well 
to learn by heart. Hanging upon the wall 
near the librarian’s desk, where all 
comers to that shrine of advice and sug- 
gestion must see it, is a list labeled 
“Pleasant Books.” 

The visitor may look closely at the rest 
of the walls for further lists, but he will 
not find them. There is no tabulation of 
“ Problem Books” or of “ Strong Books ” 
or of “ Powerful Books” or of “ Analyti- 
cal Books.” ‘There is not even a list of 
“ Adventure Books” or of “ Historical 
Novels.” There may be occasional in- 
quiries for works of all these brands, but 
there is nothing to compare with the 
ceaseless call for “pleasant” books. In 
order to give the librarians time to attend 
to the other trifling duties of their posi- 
tions, it was necessary to have an answer 
all ready to the constant question put to 
them: “ Can you tell us the names of some 
pleasant stories?” 

The most instructive thing about the 
list—after one reflects upon its mere ex- 
istence—is its brevity. The library in 
question is a very good one, though not 
enormous. Its shelves are well stocked— 
better, indeed, than those of many more 
pretentious institutions. But the list of 
pleasant books is lamentably small. 

The conviction is forced upon one that 
the “good writers” are profitlessly en- 
gaged in turning out morbid and tragic 
tales while a patient public prays for a 
little gladness in its literature. Evidently 
the joyousness of the raging historical 
novel does not quite suffice, for, as has 
been noted, the demand has not ceased or 
grown less plaintively constant with the 
flood of “Richard Carvels,” “ Janice 
Merediths,” and the like, with which the 
writing people have sought to hush it. 
Possibly the public would like a little 
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pleasantness introduced into tales of its 
own time and place. 

Evidently all that genius needs to make 
it a bondholding capitalist is the willing- 
ness to put its insight, inventiveness, and 
technique at the disposal of simple hap- 
piness, or even of simpler pleasantness. 


THE “TEACUP AND SAUCER 
DRAMA.” 
“« TRELAWNY OF THE ‘ WELLS’ " COMMEMO- 


RATES THE INTRODUCTION OF THAT 
SCHOOL OF PLAY WRITING. 





Of the many thousands who have en- 
joyed Pinero’s exquisite comedy, “ Tre- 
lawny of the ‘ Wells,’” it is doubtful if 
more than a very few hundred fully com- 
prehend and appreciate what the author 
meant when he drew the character of 
Tom Wrench, the struggling young 
dramatist. 

In “Trelawny” Pinero has boiled 
down in two hours and a half his forty 
years of experience with the dramatic pro- 
fession, and in the character of Z'om 
Wrench he has drawn a portrait of the 
late Tom Robertson, who, as shown in the 
play, made his first success in what might 
be termed the “hoop skirt period,” and 
was the father of the modern school of 
comedy. As shown in the play, he was the 
first dramatic author to present scenes 
from contemporary life exactly as he 
found them and to substitute for the ex- 
aggerations and turgid speech of the old 
fashioned school simple language and the 
natural, easy portrayal of every day types. 

Seeing “Trelawny” with these facts 
borne in mind, it is easy to imagine that 
the author is giving us an actual glimpse 
at a few scenes in the history of the mod- 
ern English drama. Especially strong is 
this feeling during the last act, when the 
modern comedy has been read by the mem- 
bers of the company, and the old fashioned 
actor declares with contempt that there is 
not a single speech in it, not one that you 
can “ dig your teeth into.” And when the 
rehearsal of the play begins with a con- 
versation between two young women, and 
a ball of yarn is given its own dramatic 
value, we realize that we are looking upon 
one of the pivotal moments in the annals 
of dramatic literature. 

When, after years of struggle and dis- 
appointment, Tom Robertson actually 
succeeded in establishing himself firmly 
in the favor of at least a large part of the 
playgoing public, he was dubbed by the 
malcontents the father of the “teacup 
and saucer drama,” a phrase which sounds 
queerly now that plays dealing with con- 
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temporaneous life and character have al- 
most edged the old fashioned ranting 
school of drama off the boards. 


THE BOOK TRUST. 


AN OGREISH STORY DESIGNED TO STRIKE 
TERROR INTO THE HARD WORKING 
WRITER’S SOUL. 

The “silly season” opened auspicious- 
ly this year with a story which received 
ready credence in many quarters, and 
which was to the effect that Colonel Har- 
vey had been so successful in his efforts 
to reconstruct the ancient house of Har- 
per, that the Appletons had asked him to 
take charge of their affairs also, and that 
Colonel Harvey had not only accepted 
their offer, but was actually engaged in 
the formation of a gigantic “book 
trust,” for the purpose of doing away 
with competition between publishers and 
cutting down authors’ royalties. 

This story is sufficiently grotesque and 
absurd to command the immediate atten- 
tion of the greater part of the public. 
That the rival publishing houses of Amer- 
ica could be brought together by Colonel 
Harvey or anybody else is an idea too 
preposterous to emanate from any other 
source than Park Row. As to the cutting 
down of authors’ royalties, there is not an 
office boy in the whole book trade who does 
not know that the competition for manu- 
seript is much fiercer now than it ever has 
been in the history of the country, and 
that there is a much greater chance of 
authors’ receiving more for their work 
during the coming decade than of having 
their profits diminished by so much as a 
half of one per cent. 

There is only one significant movement 
—if such it could be termed—in the pub- 
lishing business just now, and that is in 
the direction of the manuscript reader. 
The position of literary adviser in a great 
book making firm is one of too much im- 
portance to be intrusted to any one not 
possessed of high education, keen literary 
judgment, and a thorough comprehension 
of, and sympathy with, the moods of the 
fickle, ever changing American public. In 
a commercial house it is the most compe- 
tent and wide awake member of the firm 
who buys the goods, but more than one 
American publishing firm has come to 
grief because it placed the difficult and 
delicate work of choosing its literary 
wares in the hands of some cheap under- 
ling who had become a reader of manu- 
script for no other reason save that he had 
failed as a writer of it. 

There is a Persian proverb which has 
been handed down to us gray with the dust 
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of remote centuries, and ripe with the true 
essence of commercial wisdom: “The 
buyer has need of a thousand eyes, the 
seller of but one.” 

The practical application of this 
proverb to the modern business of choos- 
ing manuscript and printing books is the 
only storm that seems to be brewing just 
now on the literary horizon. 





A GRADUATED COMMUTER. 


FRANK STOCKTON PASSES FROM SUBURBAN 
EXISTENCE IN NEW JERSEY TO TRULY 
RURAL EXISTENCE IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Frank Stockton, who has always been 
fond of country life, is now able to gratify 
his rural tastes in a way that has made 
him the envy of all the other members of 
his craft. Tired of suburban living— 
that makeshift for country joys with 
which so many of us must be content— 
and which he had fairly tried in more than 
one New Jersey town, the author of “ Rud- 
der Grange” was fortunate enough to se- 
cure for himself a beautiful house with 
about one hundred and fifty acres of land 
near Harper’s Ferry, in West Virginia. 

The house originally belonged to the 
Washington family, but was altered and 
greatly improved by a wealthy Philadel- 
phian who owned it a few years ago, and 
who had the good taste not to permit its 
improvements to interfere with its archi- 
tectural beauties. The house is about 
three miles from the nearest town and 
stands at a distance of fully three quar- 
ters of a mile from the road, presenting 
as strong a contrast as could be imag- 
ined with the restricted premises and 
near neighbors of the average suburban 
home. 

The region in which it stands is his- 
toric ground, and the property adjoining 
is still known as “ Braddocks,” from the 
fact that the English prototype of General 
Buller, in camp there, met with disastrous 
defeat. A well dug by his own men dur- 
ing his stay there is still in use. The scene 
of John Brown’s raid lies a few miles to 
the east of Mr. Stockton’s farm. Win- 
chester is southwest, and the author’s 
study windows look out on the Shenan- 
doah Valley, where, in the summer of 
1864, the uncertain tide of battle ebbed 
and flowed until Sheridan arrived and 
saved the day. Beyond this old battle 
ground the hills of the Blue Ridge form 
the horizon of as lovely a landscape as one 
could see, altogether an ideal place for a 
lover of country life to pitch ‘his tent in. 
To this lovely home the originat of the 
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boarder in “Rudder Grange,” who, by 
the way, actually boarded with Mr. Stock- 
ton in New Jersey during the first year of 
his married life, recently journeyed with 
his wife on their silver wedding trip. 





IF THE LITTERATEUR IS SOME- 
TIMES A JOURNALIST, 


MAY A JOURNALIST EVER HOPE TO BE COUNTED 
AS A LITERARY PERSONAGE ? 


Said an eminent novelist at an author’s 
dinner the other day, “ It is absurd for the 
newspapers to claim that the stories they 
print are literature. They may interest 
for the moment, they may be cleverly told 
even, but newspaper work is one thing 
and literature quite another. I will can- 
didly admit that I would probably make a 
poor fist of it as a newspaper man.” 

“ But,” said his right hand neighbor, a 
Western poet, “the newspaper editors 
pay well for good work, and they claim 
that they get some of the best stories 
obtainable.” 

“Claim? An editor wili claim any- 
thing. My dear sir, literature is too 
sacred a thing to come to us in daily or 
even weekly form. There are good tales 
in the papers, but when I am looking for 
literature I leave Park Row and Herald 
Square far behind me.” 

The very next day the eminent novelist 
received so flattering an offer from the 
editor of The Daily Holocaust for the 
serial rights of his new novel, “ A Grand- 
niece of Adam,” that he accepted imme- 
diately. 

The question now arises, has his work 
ceased to be literature, or has he regener- 
ated the daily press ? 





It has been suggested by some student 
of diplomatic correspondence that Amer- 
ican ministers, consuls, and foreign repre- 
sentatives in general, receive special 
training in definition and construction 
before entering upon their duties. The 
case of young Mr. Hay, at Pretoria, is 
quoted as showing the necessity for such 
training. 

Mr. Hay, it seems, used “ intervene ” 
when he should have used “ mediate” in 
describing what the Boer presidents de- 
sired of the United States with England. 
No one edited his despatch, and so the 
American ambassador finally announced 
to Lord Salisbury that America was ready 
to “intervene,” and America was gently 
snubbed for her pains, whereas, if Amer- 
ica had been described as merely ready 
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to “ mediate,” the offer would have had to 
be declined with abject courtesy. 
* * x * 


Another case to somewhat the same 
point is that of Mr. Ferdinand Peck, who 
wrote gaily to the director general of the 
Paris Exposition, concerning a Turkish 
pavilion which obstructed an American 
view: 

“T am satisfied you have been led by 
pressure of matters upon you to hastily 
sign an agreement which permits so com- 
paratively an unimportant a nation to se- 
riously injure the building of such a great 
nation as the United States.” 

It is pointed out that split infinitives in 
American official correspondence will in- 
jure the standing of the country abroad. 
As for the tactless reference to another 
nation enjoying French hospitality, the 
correction of such mistakes belongs rather 
to a class in civility than to one in 
rhetoric. 

*% *% * * 

In “Sandburrs,” Alfred Henry Lewis’ 
new collection of short stories, which bids 
fair to rival his “ Wolfville” tales of a 
year or two ago, there is a delicious pref- 
ace. He cheerfully throws a challenge to 
critics in words which the supersensitive 
might well engrave in letters of gold to 
hang above their desks. 

“Some folk there be,” he says, “who 
apologize for the birth of a book. There’s 
scant propriety of it. A book is but a leg- 
less, dormant creature. The public has 
but to let it alone to be safe. And a book 
withal is its own punishment. Is it a bad 
book? The author loses. Is it very bad? 
The publisher loses. In any case, the pub- 
lic is preserved.” 

*% * % * 


A perusal of Mr. Fergus Hume’s story, 
“The Rainbow Feather,” leads one to in- 
quire, among many things, whether the 
habit of reading their works in proof is 
dying out among authors. It is, of course, 
possible that Mr. Hume did take this pre- 
caution against the creeping in of error, 
but it is more charitable to surmise that 
he did not than to suppose that he has wit- 
tingly stood sponsor to such words as 
“ eveloped ” and “ improvable ” (incapable 
of proof) and to such phrases as “I took 
the pistol off him” and “Why do you 
think to know what I think?” 


% a % % 


Of old there was a test of friendship 
which few, if any, moderns have ever 
reached. Philanthropy, democracy, com- 
munism, and all the rest of the uniting 
forces of society have failed to make men 
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as generous with their books as they were 
in the old days when books were really 
rare. In the libraries of bibliophiles one 
sometimes runs across Elzevirs or Groliers 
into whose leather bindings is deeply 
stamped the Latin inscription which 
means “ The Book of and 
of his friends.” Not even kindly Charles 
Lamb could have equably contemplated 
such a community of possession. 

% * * * 

Shades of George Eliot! She, it will 
be remembered, lived half a lifetime in 
the English country before she wrote of 
English country life, and she studied the 
Italy of Savonarola enough to have done 
a philosophical thesis before she attempted 
ges if The ladies who aim to reach 





tomola.” 
her place in fiction nowadays are less la- 
borious in their methods, as witnesses the 
publisher’s note on a recent novel by a 
feminine aspirant for laurels: 

“ As to her studies of the more modern 
scenes, she is said to have ridden twenty 
miles on a hot August day to attend a 
Democratic State convention in order to 
study such a body at first hand. She was 
smuggled to the stage, with a friend, 
where she sat during the whole conven- 
tion.” 

Could anything be more thorough? 

* % *% * 


It is instructive to see how largely the 
women who have won recent renown in 
novel writing have been “home” women 
of somewhat straitened circumstances. 
Miss Mary Johnston is one of a large and 
busy household, and her first book was 
written in the “ between times ” of a busy 
household career. In England, Miss Una 
L. Silberrad, who has written in “The 
Enchanta” what the English regard as 
the most promising book of the year, wrote 
her story on Sunday afternoons—her only 
free hours in a big family of limited 
means. Such records make life difficult 
for the young penny-a-liners who demand 
of their households freedom from the 
carking cases of cookery and the tiresome 
demands of home dressmaking, that they 
may write their etchings and pastels. 

* * % % 

It is not altogether unprofitable to write 
unsuccessful or merely mediocre books for 
a while provided that one follows them 
with a great success. Mary Johnston’s 
“Prisoners of Hope” is selling in some 
places even better than “To Have and 
to Hold” since the latter achieved such 
renown, and Miss Cholmondeley’s earlier 
story, “Diana Tempest,” is about to be 
reissued to increase the financial rewards 
falling to her from “ Red Pottage.” 











